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FOREWORD 


Research  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our 
educational  activities  and  to  point  the  way  toward  im- 
proved procedures  is  needed  urgently.  Opportunities  for 
more  effective  teaching  have  increased  with  more  rapid, 
widespread  communications , with  a more  mobile  farm  popu- 
lation, and  with  an  expanding  interest  and  confidence  in 
experiment  station  results.  The  need  for  seizing  these 
opportunities  is  greater,  also,  as  farm  families  face  the 
adjustments  forced  by  technical  advances  and  world-wide 
economic  and  social  changes.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
keep  abreast  and  adapt  our  methods  to  the  current  situation. 

Studies  .of  extension  methods  and  an  expanding,  imaginative 
analysis  of  our  educational  procedures  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  farm  people.  Tie  believe  the  combined, 
cooperative  effort  represented  by  this  workshop  and  the 
pooled  information  recorded  in  this  report  marks  another 
definite  forward  step  in  Extensions  continuing  endeavor  to 
be  of  service. 


C.  M.  Ferguson,  Administrator 
Federal  Extension  Service 


EF&T -137 (6-55) 
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RESEARCH  IN  EXTENSION 


Report  of  a national  workshop  to  consider  the  design  and  conduct  of 
State  and  regional  projects  for  measuring  the  results  of  Extension’s 
educational  activities  and  for  discovering  improved  ways  to  work  with 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  reaching  loxv-income  families  and  to  farm  and  home  development. 


PURPOSE  OF  WORKSHOP 
Meredith  G.  Wilson 

Director,  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training 


Every  worthwhile  effort  calls  for  clear  objectives. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  conference  or. workshop  is  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  extension.  We  shall  be  considering  the  scientific  approach 
to  problem-solving.  Our  discussions  will  be  dealing  with  how  to  plan 
extension  research!  how  to  collect  evidence  that  will  be  objective,  valid, 
and  reliable!  how  to  analyze  the  data!  how  to  interpret  and  report  findings 
and  lastly,  how  to  get  research  findings  into  common  extension  use. 

Expressed  in  more  specific  terms,  the  conference  sessions  are  expected  to 
contribute  to: 

(1)  The  planning  of  a comprehensive,  nationwide  program  of 
research  in  extension  commensurate  with  extensions Ts  needs 
and  possible  x^ith  augmented  resources. 

(2)  The  implementation  of  extension  research  through  the 
exploratory  approach  in  the  two  areas  of: 

(a)  Farm  and  home  unit  approach. 

(b)  Effectively  working  with  low-income  farm  people. 

(3)  The  outlining  of  pattern  studies  in? 

(a)  Evaluation  of  program  outcomes. 

(b)  Efficiency  of  teaching  methods. 

(U)  A heightened  appreciation  of  good  research  design  and  high 
standards  of  analysis. 

(5)  A shifting  of  emphasis  from  relatively  simple  studies,  which 
help  develop  an  understanding  of  the  scientific  approach,  to 
the  kinds  of  studies  which  will  contribute  to  the  building  of 
a body  of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  conduct  of  extension. 

(6)  A keener  realization  of  the  place  of  extension  research  in  the 
extension  scheme  of  things. 


Much  of  the  value  of  this  gathering  of  people  with  a common  professional 
interest  will  come  about  as  the  result  of  contacts  which  take  place  outside 
the  scheduled  sessions . 

We  are  delighted  that  you  are  participating  in  the  workshop  and  believe 
that  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  and  the  Extension  Service,  as  an  organi- 
zation, will  profit  from  the  experience. 
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NEED  FCR  INCREASED  E MAS  IS  IN  EXTENSION  RESEARCH 


Paul  V.  Kepner,  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Extension  Service 

Extension  is  now  a $1CO,CCO,OCO  institution  with  approximately  a 
10  percent  increase  in  funds  anticipated  to  be  available  from  all 
sources  for  fiscal  year  1956.  As  a public  institution  supported 
by  taxpayers1  money  we  need  to  take  all  necessary  and  practicable 
steps  to  insure  that  we  are  meeting  our  stewardship  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  In  order  to  do  that  we  need  more  well-organized 
evaluation  of  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing  it.  For  our 
own  satisfaction  we  need  to  take  a good  searching  introspective 
look  at  ourselves.  At  the  same  time  we  need  to  be  able  to  assure 
those  to  whom  we  are  responsible,  all  the  way  from  the  families 
we  serve  to  appropriating  bodies,  that  we  are  thoroughly  modern  in 
our  efforts  and  using  the  most  efficient  means  to  serve  all  of  our 
clientele. 

Extension  has  passed  the  days  of  relative  simplicity.  We  are  now 
working  in  a more  complex  age.  We  are  faced  with  more  competition 
for  the  time  and  attention  of  those  we  were  established  to  serve, 
competition  from  other  attractions,  and  competition  from  more 
recent  services  established  to  serve  the  same  clientele  as 
Extension  was  established  to  serve. 

There  is  within  Extension  a growing  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
a careful  evaluation  of  all  that  we  are  doing.  This  is  attested 
to,  by  the  very  fact  that  this  group  is  meeting  in  a week’s  work- 
shop to  ascertain,  among  other  things,  how  we  can  do  a better  job 
of  evaluating  our  responsibilities,  our  opportunities,  our  problems, 
and  our  methods.  This  is  highly  commendable  and,  by  the  same  token, 
highly  necessary.  The  best  that  I can  do  is  to  raise  a number  of 
questions  with  you  which  I hope  will  be  indicative  of  at  least  some 
of  the  major  facets  needing  investigation.  These  certainly  are  not 
all-inclusive.  Neither  are  they  of  equal  weight  nor  listed  in  any 
order  of  priority.  However,  they  do  reflect  questions  to  which  we 
should  have  more  definitive  answers  than  I personally  feel  we  have 
at  our  disposal  at  the  present  time.  The  major  question  becomes 
then,  can  we  so  organize  our  relatively  limited  resources  in  the 
field  of  extension  operational  research,  or  evaluation,  so  that  we 
can  provide  answers  to  all  concerned,  including  ourselves,  that  we 
are  using  our  resources  most  efficiently? 

What  then  are  some  of  these  questions? 

Are  we  directing  our  energies  to  the  most  important  problems  of  our 
clientele  as  they  view  them  or,  conversely,  are  we  doing  those  things 
which  we  think  are  most  important  irrespective  of  the  dominant 
interests  of  our  clientele? 

Are  we  using  the  best  and  most  efficient  methods?  Are  we  using 
methods  attuned  to  current-day  ability  status  of  our  clientele,  or 
are  we  relying  too  heavily  on  methods  developed  in  the  early  days  of 
Extension  when  the  average  educational  level  was  consider er ably  lower 
than  currently,  and  problems  faced  by  farm  people  were  considerably 
less  complex  than  they  are  at  the  present  time? 


/.re  we  using  methods  that  are  geared  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
our  expanded  audience?  Can  we  use  the  same  approach  and  the  same 
methods  with  well-established  farm  families  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  farm  or  rural  families  on  less  than  family-sized  farms,  part- 
time  farmers  and  rural  residents?  How  about  methods  which  would 
effectively  reach  those  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  wherein  the  average  rate  of  increase  in  efficiency  has 
lagged  considerably  behind  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  the 
average  American  farm? 

Can  we  evolve  any  benefit-cost  ratio  type  of  measurement  which  we 
can  use  to  prove  to  all  concerned  that  money  appropriated  for 
financing  extension  work  returns  a benefit  appreciably  larger  than 
the  cost?  Granting  that  this  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  in 
as  precise  terms  as  are  alleged  to  be  applicable  in  certain  other 
lines  of  endeavor,  nevertheless  in  the  last  analysis,  in  one  way 
or  another,  those  responsible  for  maintaining  appropriations  to 
finance  extension  work  face  just  that  kind  of  a question.  Related 
to  this  general  question  is  the  one  of  the  size  of  staff  required 
to  provide  necessary  and  justifiable  extension  services  in  a given 
set  of  circumstances.  Where  is  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
beyond  which  addition  to  staff  would  not  be  justifiable  in  the 
public  interest? 

We  hear  frequent  references  to  the  rather  wide  time-lag  between  the 
discovery  through  research  or  experience  of  a new  technique  or 
practice  of  great  significance  to  agriculture,  and  the  application 
of  that  practice  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  concerned.  /j re  we 
continuously  going  to  be  faced  with  a situation  wherein  it  can  be 
charged  that  it  takes  15  or  20  years  to  get  farmers  generally  to 
adopt  an  improved  practice  of  major  significance  to  them  and  to 
the  general  public?  again  this  raises  a question  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  methods  which  we  have  been  using  and  extends  a challenge  to 
devise  more  efficient  methods. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition — can  we  determine  through  research,  or 
through  controlled  experimentation,  the  types  of  methods  that  offer 
the  greatest  productivity  in  different  sets  of  circumstances,  such 
as  clientele  with  differences  in  educational  level,  in  income  level, 
with  different  dominant  interests,  of  different  age  groupings,  and 
the  like.  Can  we  develop  more  tangible  criteria  that  will  provide 
constructive  practical  guidance  to  the  average  extension  worker  as 
he  or  she  undertakes  a program  effort  with  some  of  these  or  other 
different  characteristics? 

Can  extension  operating  research,  or  evaluation,  or  controlled 
experimentation — whatever  you  want  to  call  it — provide  us  additional 
light  on  the  kind  of  professional  competence  needed,  both  at  the 
county  level  and  in  support  of  that  county  staff?  Do  we  require  a 
different  kind  of  staff  competence  now  to  meet  modern-day  needs  in 
contrast  with  the  type  of  competence  needed  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Extension?  Is  it  possible  that  ye  may  be  unconsciously  leaning  too 
heavily  on  procedures  developed  by  the  trial  and  error  method  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Extension  which  procedures  may  not  be  completely 
attuned  to  modern-day  needs? 


In  this  same  connection  can  we  through  better  organized  evaluation 
determine  the  kind  of  staff  training  that  is  needed  to  make  our  total 
staff  more  efficient? 

Can  Extension's  research  or  evaluation  resources,  limited  as  they  are 
quantitatively,  be  dedicated  effectively  to  developing  a long-time 
consistent  pattern  of  research  which,  as  each  part  evolves,  finds  an 
appropriate  place  in  a well  thought-through  mosaic  pattern?  I would 
make  one  observation  here,  hedging  that  observation  with  the  argument 
that  the  portion  of  Extension's  total  resources  which  has  been  devoted 
to  evaluation  in  the  past  has,  in  my  judgment,  been  all  too  limited 
That  observation  is  that  frequently  we  may  have  tended  to  dedicate 
our  limited  evaluation  resources  from  time  to  time  to  items  of  current 
popular  interest  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  potentially  the  most 
productive  way  to  use  these  resources.  Recognizing  that  there  is  a 
host  of  problems  in  a single  State  with  relation  to  which  more 
research  or  evaluation  effort  could  profitably  be  directed,  can  we 
collectively  develop  an  interchange  of  interests,  and  projected 
research  or  evaluation  projects,  so  that  we  do  get  a set  of  experi- 
ences which  will  add  up  more  effectively  than  is  probable  with  a 
whole  series  of  independently  conceived  studies? 

Is  it  necessary  for  Extension  itself  to  do  all  of  the  evaluation  work 
which  we  may  need?  Is  it  possible  for  Extension  to  rely  upon  all 
other  sources  of  research  and  experimentation  in  this  general  area, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  Extension  itself  to  undertake  certain 
types  of  research  evaluation  work?  Are  we  on  the  alert  for  such 
"outside"'  research  work  which  is  applicable  to  our  field  of  endeavor? 

A final  question  that  I would  pose  to  you  is  whether  or  not  those 
engaged  in  extension  research  or  evaluation  are  good  salesmen  of 
their  own  wares?  Are  they  successful  in  educating  the  rest  of  us  in 
Extension  on  the  meaning  of  and  the  utility  of  their  findings?  Are 
we  sure  that  we  are  making  effective  use  of  that  body  of  organized 
study  which  we  have  already  been  able  to  develop  with  respect  to 
Extension’s  way  of  doing  things,  the  problems  they  have  met  and 
overcome,  and,  not  the  least  significant,  those  things  which  we 
have  found  to  be  not  so  successful  as  others? 

I recognize  that  I have  raised  a whole  series  of  questions  for  your 
consideration.  How  meaningful  they  may  be  for  your  deliberations 
this  week  I do  not  know,  but  I am  convinced  that  we  need  to  develop 
a larger  concept  of  extension  operating  research  or  evaluation  work. 
And  I am  equally  convinced  that  we  need  to  develop,  better  than  we 
have  to  date,  an  organized  plan  for  such  types  of  activities  in  the 
future  in  order  that , even  though  we  do  not  operate  as  a straight 
line  agency,  each  of  us  having  the  opportunity  to  do  scientific  work 
in  this  field  will  be  mailing  a definite  contribution  to  a broad 
program  of  extension  evaluation. 

Those  engaged  in  extension  evaluation  or  operating  research  must  of 
course  by  all  means  be  scientific.  He  note  a considerable  portion 
of  your  time  this  week  will  be  spent  considering  the  characteristics 
of  scientific  research  in  this  field. 


But  at  the  same  time  I would  stress  that  research  workers,  if  they 
are  to  be  productive,  are  of  necessity  going  to  have  to  be  imagi- 
native, going  to  have  to  be  dreamers  of  a kind.  I plead  with  you 
as  we  all  move  forward  in  this  field  that  we  not  be  afraid  to  dream 
big  dreams.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Extension  Service  has 
lagged  considerably  in  talcing  an  organized  introspective  view  of 
itself  and  in  insuring  that  it  has  a pattern  of  operations  which 
insures  the  greatest  returns  for  the  effort — the  taxpayer’s  dollar- 
expended.  May  we  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  devising  a definite 
pattern  for  such  introspective  effort  in  the  future  so  that, 
irrespective  of  the  total  quantity  of  resources  that  we  can  and 
should  divert  to  this  effort,  we  are  assured  that  everything  we  do 
makes  a definite  and  significant  contribution  to  insuring  that 
extension  work  is  kept  completely  modernized  and  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  the  current  situation  at  any  given  time. 
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SHORTENING  THE  LAG-TIME  BETWEEN  RESEARCH  FINDINGS  AND  THE  I?  GENERAL  USE 


B.  T.  Shaw  * Administrator,  A:-S 

We  have  ouite  a bit  of  fuzz y thinking  as  to  how  much  unused  information  we 
have  currently  available.  Perhaps  I think  it’s  fuzzy  thinking  because  I 
find  not  too  many  people  agree  with  me.  As  I have  been  studying  the 
question  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  turning  out  research 
findings  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  nation.  T’e  estimate 
currently  that  we  should  expand  agricultural  research  in  the  United  States 
by  at  least  10 OR  as  fast  as  we  can  do  it.  As  I look  at  some  other  infor- 
mation we  have,  I T-~onder  if  that  is  right.  We  can  grow  ICO  bushels  per  acre 
of  corn  in  any  State  where  it  grows.  At  the  same  time  our  national  average 
is  something  like  I4C  bushels  per  acre.  Looking  at  those  tiiio  figures  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  a whale  of  a lot  of  unused  scientific  infor- 
mation. Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  story.  Crop  yields  in  the  United 
States  have  not  increased  since  191j8  (7  years).  Beginning  in  1938,  crop 
yields  started  going  up — almost  a steady  trend  ''up”  until  19^8.  The  increase 
from  1938  to  19ii 8 amounted  to  h0%  per  acre  in  crop  yields.  Since  19^8  we 
haven’t  come  up  to  191*3  yields.  There  are  a lot  of  reasons  why  we  haven't 
achieved  the  19l|8  yield.  Part  of  it  has  been  due  to  weather.  In  many  areas 
we  have  had  drought,  rust,  etc.  But  it  may  be  that  the  reason  we  have  not 
increased  yields  is  that  we  have  used  up  available  research  information.  In 
many  cases  farmers  are  using  research  as  fast  as  results  are  obtained.  We 
have  had  to  grow  two  crops  a year  of  new  varieties  to  get  enough  seed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  farmer.  Frequently,  our  scientists  in  the  field  of 
chemicals  think  new  ideas  are  being  picked  up  by  the  farmers  faster  than 
they  should  be. 

hen  we  get  into  other  areas — like  soil  management — farmers  are  slower  to 
adapt  that  T’hich  is  new.  There  is  a question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we 
have  a backlog  of  unused  information.  I believe  T’e  have  a large  number  of 
farmers  _7ho  are  using  our  research  results  as  fast  as  they  are  being  devel- 
oped. At  the  same  time,  other  farmers  are  using  only  a few  of  the  results. 

I think  our  problem  is  not  only  to  get  farmers  to  use  our  research  results, 
but  also  to  discover  why  it  is  that  one  farmer  can  use  it  as  fast  as  we  can 
get  it  out  to  him,  while  another  does  net  use  it  at  all.  Our  difficulty, 
in  terms  of  giving  this  information  so  the  farmer,  is  that  we  have  been 
giving  it  to  him  in  specific  categories,  T’e  have  left  him  with  the  hard  job 
of  integrating  that  information  into  a system  on  his  farm.  Both  in  research 
and  in  extension  we  have  left  the  hardest  part  of  this  job  up  to  the  farmer 
in  the  past — trying  to  figure  out  a system  that  is  best  suited  to  his 
situation,  to  his  managerial  ability,  etc. 

I think  this  new  approach  you  are-  taking  in  extension,  of  farm  and  home 
planning  is  exactly  in  the  right  direction  to  help  solve  the  problems. 

Maybe  we  can  help  the  farmer  develop  a system  that  will  use  more 
scientific  information. 

I hope  some  of  us  can  figure  out  on  a national  basis  just  what  is  the  status 
•f  our  unused  information.  In  the  next  20  years  in  agriculture  we  must  have 
as  much  improve  ?ent  as  we  had  the  last  20  years  j in  other  words,  !i0£  im- 
provement. T e have  to  improve  about  as  much  in  the  next  20  years  as  we  did 
the  last  20  years.  This  seem?;  like  a "breeze " to  many  people. 
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About  1959-60  we  will  probably  be  in  balance  with  production  and 
supoly — based  on  the  assumption  that  crop  yields  will  be  about  the 
same  as  they  are  now  and  my  feeling  is  that  they  will  stay  about  the 
same . 

As  I look  ahead  I think  within  a relatively  short  time — six  or  so  years — 
the  pressures  are  going  to  be  put  on  extension  research,  be  are  fortunate 
that  we  have  some  backlog  of  information. 

I would  be  hopeful  that  extension  research  can  have  answers  to  these 
questions;  rather  specifically  as  to  what  findings  we  have  that  are  not 
being  used — what  groups  of  farmers  are  not  using  the  new  information  and 
why. 

One  of  our  problems  is  better  communication  between  scientific  people.  I 
think  we  are  doing  a fair  .job.,  between  scientists,  but  we  are  falling 
down  beyond  that  point — scientists  communicating  information  to  the  ex- 
tension leaders  who  are  engaged  in  the  job  of  translating  that  information 
to  users. 

be  are  now  encountering  difficulty  in  terms  of  communication  between  the 
scientists  themselves.  Scientists  have  become  ever  more  specialized. 

There  is  need  for  better  communication  from  agriculturist  to  agronomist, 
to  animal  husbandry  and  crops  people,  to  those  working  on  the  breeding  of 
new  crops,  and  so  on  and  on.  be  are  going  to  become  moie  specialized  in 
the  future  and  with  this  specialization  we  have  developed  a language  ■ 
jargon  that  only  a few  people  can  understand. 

We  are  now  in  that  stage  where  we  have  to  develop  new  devices  of  better 
communications  between  scientists.  What  it  will  be  I do  not  know.  Maybe 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  publish  only  summaries  of  scientific  articles; 
because  I think  you  will  find  there  are  today  probably  only  20  to  ICO 
people  who  need  to  read  the  full  article.  We  could  make  the  entire 
article  available  to  those  few  and  publish  only  the  summary  for  others. 

It  would  require  a different  kind  of  summary  than  we  have  been  putting 
in  our  current  publications.  It  will  have  to  i,et  down  to  the  meat  of 
things.  I don’t  know  whether  that  is  the  answer  or  not,  but  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  help  the  scientists  keep  up  with  what  others 
are  doing.  I think  that  the  scientists  will  have  to  do  a better  job  in 
trying  to  translate  their  information  to  the  other  specialists  who  in 
turn  will  be  able  to  make  a second  translation  to  the  county  agents  and 
they  in  turn  to  the  farmers.  Actually,  those  on  the  research  side  have 
fallen  down  on  this  teamwork  proposition.  T~e  have  been  too  content  in 
the  past  to  publish  findings  anc  feel  that  our  part  of  the  job  was 
finished.  We  haven't  made  it  easy  for  the  folks  in  extension  to  carry 
this  story  of  the  scientists  to  the  farmers. 

What  we  should  do  I don't  know.  We  have  experimented  a little  here  in 
the  Department.  One  thing  we  have  been  doing — and  we  aimed  our  work 
primarily  to  extension  specialists — was  to  take  a field  of  current  interest 
and  summarize  and  bring  it  up  to  date.  We  have  prepared  a number  of 
reports.  -I  don't  know  whether  or  not  these  are  what  you  need.  We  are  at 
the  stage  Were  we  need  your  advice — to  tell  us  what  it  is  that  would  help 
you  in  translating  this  job  of  scientific  information  for  the  ultimate 
users.  I think  we  can  say  that  we  are  all  willing  to  work  and  help  out. 
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Generally,,  we  recognize  that  we  have  not  been  living  up  to  our 
responsibilities . 

In  summary — I do  not  know  whether  we  have  a backlog  of  scientific  in- 
formation or  not.  I hope  you  folks  can  find  out.  If  you  find  that  we 
do  have,  I would  like  to  know  where  it  is  and  where  we  in  research  can 
help  you  solve  some  of  the  problems  in  getting  the  information  into 
use  on  the  farms . I think  we  have  to  have  answers  to  these  questions 
before  x^e  can  plan  what  is  needed  in  either  research  or  extension.  We 
are  saying  we  need  to  expand  these  programs  100%.  If  we  have  a big 
backlog  of  information,  maybe  x^e  don't  need  to  exoand  for  a number  of 
years.  I hope  you  folks  can  figure  out  the  ansx-jers  and  let  us  kncx-j 
what  they  are,  and  let  us  know  how  we  can  help  you  in  any  way. 
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DEVELOPING  A PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  KCRE  EFFECTIVE  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  LGaIL INCOME  FARM  PEOPLE 

Don  Paarlberg,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 


I.  There  is  a sizeable  section  of  agriculture  inadequately  served  by 
farm  programs. 

A.  One  fourth  of  our  farm  families  receive  less  than  $1,000  annual 
income. 

B.  Most  farm  programs  serve  mainly  those  farmers  who  are  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  income  scale. 

C.  The  low  income  problem  is  concentrated  in  the  southeast,  with 
scattered  areas  in  the  west,  north,  and  northwest. 

II.  Causes  of  low  income  are  complex. 

A.  Major  cause  is  the  high  rural  birthrate  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  farms  needed  to  produce  cur  needs  of  food  and  fiber, 
which  causes  a piling  up  of  people  on  the  land. 

B.  Associated  causes  are  poor  education,  poor  health  and  resulting 
apathy. 

III.  The  recent  study  of  this  problem  may  be  thus  characterized: 

A.  The  study  was  done  within  this  framework  of  attitudes: 

1.  Goals  are  those  to  which  the  people  themselves  aspire. 

2.  Program  is  cooperative  at  all  levels  of  government. 

3.  Program  is  cooperative  within  agencies. 

4.  Accent  is  on  youth. 

5.  Both  agricultural  opportunities  and  off-farm  employment  are 
considered. 

6.  Program  will  start  small  and  expand  on  the  basis  of  experience 

B.  The  program  recommended  by  the  Secretary  for  launching  during  this 
year  and  headed  by  Under  Secretary  Morse  would  have  these  features 

1.  It  might  be  called  a "Rural  Development  Program." 

2.  Pilot  operations  would  begin  in  5C  of  the  1,CC0  lew  income 

counties. 

3.  Research  would  be  aimed  at  the  particular  needs  of  those 

people. 

4.  Extension  Service  would  expand  the  farm  unit  approach. 

5.  Technical  help  would  be  supplied  by  other  agencies,  such  as 

Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Forest  Service. 

6.  Farmers  Home  Administration  would  provide  credit. 

7.  Employment  information  would  be  provided  through  the 

Employment  Service. 

8.  Vocational  training,  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural,  would 

be  increased. 

9.  Frograms  of  industrialization  would  be  promoted. 
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IV.  Progress  has  already  been  made  along  these  lines 


A.  Improvements  have  occurred  in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
social  security,  industrialization,  credit,  farm  enlargement 
and  other  adjustments,  part-time  farming,  nonfarm  employment, 
rural  electrification. 

B.  What  is  needed  is  to  coordinate  these  activities  and  expedite 
wholesome  adjustments  that  are  already  under  way. 
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WHAT  DC  TTE  MEAD  - EXTEiS IC1T  RESEARCH? 

Meredith  C.  Wilson 

Director , Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training 

To  those  accustomed  to  hearing  the  functiors  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
described  as  resident  teaching.,  research,  and  extension,  the  expression 
"Extension  research"  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a contradiction.  It  is 
almost  like  referring  to  a black 'Chester-1  liite  hog  or  to  a white  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicken. 

However,  names  which  at  first  strike  one  as  contradictory  or  misleading 
may  be  accurately  descriptive.  For  example,  I am  informed  that  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  a white  redbud  tree  from  certain  nurseries.  And 
the  tree  is  just  what  the  name  implies,  a white  blossom  form  of  a tree 
which  is  very  red  in  color  and  most  conspicuous  in  wooded  areas  about 
rashin  ton  in  the  early  spring. 

It  was  largely  because  of  the  feeling  that  the  name  "extension  research" 
might  create  the  impression  that  extension  funds  were  being  utilized  to 
finance  subject-matter  research  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  that 
the  terms  "field  studies"  and  "extension  studies"  have  teen  used  these 
many  years  to  designate  efforts  to  utilize  scientific  research  procedures 
to  solve  ext.  ns  ion  problems. 

Just  why  the  term  "extension  research"  was  substituted  for  "extension 
studies"  in  the  title  of  an  established  major  organization  unit  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  I do  not  know.  There  were  probably  some 
scientists  on  the  reorganization  committee  of  1953  who  insisted  upon 
the  accurate  use  of  terminology.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  been 
operating  under  the  "Extension  eesearch  and  training"  label  for  20 
months  or  more.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  not  a single  question  relative 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  "extension  research"  has  come  up  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  elsewhere  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  and  to  date  only  one  State  Director  of  Extension  has  reported 
that  the  term  "extension  research"  was  causing  any  concern  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  staff  of  his  institution. 

If  we  reverse  the  order  of  the  words  "extension"  and  "researc1  " and 
insert  a preposition,  confusion  quickly  disappears.  Research  in 
extension  suggests  the  application  of  the  fact-finding  or  scientific 
apo roach  to  problems  connected  with  the  conduct  of  extension  teaching 
and  the  operations  of  the  cooperative  extension  system.  research  in 
extension  has  the  same  meaning  for  those  engaged  in  extension  education, 
that  educational  research  has  for  those  who  follow  classroom  teaching  as 
a profession.  Extension  research  means  research  in  extension  education  • 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  poultry  research  or  soils  research  means 
the  application  of  the  scientific  approach  to  those  subject-matter 
fields. 

WHY  - research  in  extension? 


That  the  modern  high  efficiency  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  the 
result  of  the  development  and  organization  of  scientific  research  is  gener- 
ally accepted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  scientific  research  can  be 
equally  effective  in  improving  the  organization  and  conduct  of  extension 
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in  its  many  c.spccts.  The  field  studies  which  have  been  nr.de  during  the  past 
30  years  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  potentialities.  Eut  extension  to  date 
has  neglected  to  provide  the  specialized  staff  appropriately  trained  and  of 
•sufficient  size  to  conduct  an  extension  research  program  commensurate  with 
extension’s  needs.  The  current  situation  was  well  summarized  by  Associate 
Director  H.  L.  Ahlgren  of  Wisconsin,  in  a paper  presented  at  the  Land-Grant 
College  meetings  in  November  1954.  I quote,  "Research  can  also  be  used  by 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  as  the  master  to  provide  basic  facts  needed 
for  self-improvement  and  greater  effectiveness.  In  general,  our  various 
programs  have  'grown  like  Topsy'  and  the  scientific  method  has  not  been 
applied  along  the  way.  To  date  wc  have  made  little  use  of  research  as  the 
master  to  provide  guidance  and  light  along  the  way.  We  cannot  delay  much 
longer  the  initiation  of  new  studies  or  the  expansion  of  studies  now  under- 
way that  will  provide  the  answers  or  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  some 
of  the  problems  in  administration,  supervision,  program  planning  and  execu- 
tion, communication,  group  dynamics,  human  relations,  and  many  others  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted.  (i  am  not  proposing  that  we  undertake  such  a 
research  program  ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  most  effective  it 
should  be  done  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sta.tc  and  Federal  Extension  Services.)  I an  convinced,  however,  that  in 
skillful  and  understanding  hands,  research  can  be  made  to  serve  just  as 
effectively  as  master  in  planning  and  executing  cur  various  programs  and 
in  guiding  our  course,  as  it  has  as  servant  in  providing  the  educational 
material  on  which  our  current  programs  of  work  are  based." 

In  quoting  Director  Ahlgren  I purposely  omitted  his  comments  on  who  should 
do  the  extension  research.  Just  what  the  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  should  be  I am  willing  to  leave  to  extension 
administrators.  The  all-important  point  here  is  that  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension system  can  no  longer  afford  to  deny  itself  an  adequate  modern  re- 
search service.  "The  'live'  Government  Agency  is  one  which  is  actively 
studying  its  own  functions  amid  problems;  and  this  is  research."  The  same 
document  _/l  from  which  the  preceding  is  quoted  defines  scientific  research 
as-  follows : 

"Research  may  be  defined  as  any  investigation,  survey,  or  study  tending  to 
correct,  verify,  or  add  to  knowledge  in  general  or  in  specific  fields.  The 
components  of  the  research  process  are  the  collection  of  facts  and  generali- 
zations from  these  facts.  Research  broadly  defined  may,  therefore,  be  said 
to  include: 

(a)  The  collection  and  tabulation  in  available  form  of  factual 
data  from  which  generalizations  may  be  made,  or  by  means  of 
which  previously  formulated  hypotheses  may  be  tested;  and 

(b)  Comparison,  analysis,  or  evaluation  by  experimental  or  other 
methods,  of  data,  materials,  or  concepts." 


/l  Discursive  outline  of  a.  project  on  Governmental  Relations  and  Research  - 

4th  Draft.  National  Resources  Committee  - Stuart  A.  Rice,  September  6,1937. 


_i  a _ 
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WHAT  - in  extension  research? 


CL:  ssificr.ticn  of  the  kinds  of  research  which  may  be  carried  on  in  extension 
will  help  ns  all  to  sharpen  cur  concepts  of  what  constitutes  research  in 
extension. 

In  torus  of  purpose.,  research  in  extension  is  conducted: 

(1)  To  determine  the  status,  past  or  present,  of  any  extension 
fact  or  event 5 i.  c. , proa ran,  teaching  methods,  or  other 
phenomena.. 

(2)  To  ascertain  the  nature,  composition  and  process  that  characterize 
that  fact  or  event. 

(3)  To  trf.  .ce  growth,  change,  or  development  history  of  any  fact  or 
. event . 

(4)  To  study  cause  and  effect  relationship. 

Classification  of  extension  research  by  area  or  content  is,  of  course,  a 
necessary  approach  to  administrative  organization.  It  is  also  basic  to  an 
orderly  division  of  responsibility  w'here  a number  of  people  are  engaged  in 
extension  research  in  a given  Agency.  In  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training,  much  thought  was  given  to  this 
matter.  Analyses  made  by  several  staff  members  working  independently  yielded 
essentially  the  sane  answers.  In  terms  of  content  extension  research  can  be 
divided  into  three  reasonably  discrete  areas: 

(1)  Research  related  to  program  progress  and  accomplishment  comprises  one 
such  logical  grouping.  This  research  area  includes  studies  of  the 
effectiveness  of  extension  teaching  of  agricultural  and  home  economics 
subject  matter  to  men,  women,  and  youth;  to  farm,  rural  nonfarm,  and 
urban  people.  It  deals  with  the  program  planning  process,  reasons  for 
nenadoption  of  recommended,  practices,  clientele  coverage,  why  boys  and 
girls  drop  cut  of  club  work.  Evaluation  of  progress  in  bringing  to  the 
individual  farm  and  family  unit  the  extension  information  which  contri- 
butes to  the  advancement  of  family  goals  would  clearly  seen  to  belong 
with  this  group  since  it  is  largely  a .matter  of  program  integration. 

The  Program  Research  Branch  has  the  responsibility  for  promoting  research 
in  this  general  area.. 

(2)  The  second  category  of  studies  under  this  classification  scheme  has  to 
do  with  teaching  methods  - individual,  group,  and  mass  media;  their 
inherent  characteristics,  strengths  and  weaknesses;  their  suitability 
for  particular  jobs;  their  interrelationship,  how  improved,  etc.  Re- 
search in  the  indirect  spread  of  extension  information  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  and  the  teaching  through  extension  local  leaders  are  in- 
cluded in  this  group.  Exploratory  research  to  determine  the  teaching 
method  or  combination  of  methods  which  will  effectively  reach  low-income 
farm  families  and  other  hard-tc-reach  segments  of  the  extension  clientele 
is  also  lodged  with  the  Teaching  Methods  Research  Branch. 
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(3)  left  for  a third  substantial  group  are  all  the  studies  which  have 
to  do  with  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension System  itself*  Included  here  are  studies  cf  organizational 
structures,  functions  of  staff  groups,  administrative  and  super- 
visory procedures.  Experimental  work  to  improve  reports  and  report- 
ing procedures  is  also  included  here. 

In  the  present  organizational  pattern  of  the  Division  of  Extension 
Research  and  Training,  research  in  this  area  is  not  assigned  to  a 
branch  but  is  handled  out  of  the  Director’s  office  and  by  various 
members  of  the  program  evaluation  and  teaching  methods  branches  on 
a catch-as-catch-can  basis. 


Degree  of  complexity  has  been  suggested  as  a third  way  of  classifying 
research  in  extension.  A scale  arranged  as  follows  might  be  used: 

Experi- 


» Simple 

Evaluations 

t j 

t i 

ItTTtttI 


Sampling 

Surveys 

t 1 

i t 

T T I T T T I T 


mental 

Research 

T t T 

I t ! 

ITIITtftt  Tt  TT 


At  the  extreme  left  would  be  grouped  simple  evaluations,  which  are  little 
more  than  attempts  to  apply  the  scientific  approach  to  an  extension  prob- 
lem. These  small  evaluations  are  exceedingly  worthwhile,  but  probably 
contribute  more  to  personnel  training  than  to  the  building  of  a scientific 
body  of  infoimation  for  use  in  improving  the  conduct  of  extension. 

Not  far  from  the  extreme  left  we  would  place  small  studies  of  a somewhat 
formal  nature.  Grouped  around  the  middle  of  the  scale  and  moving  off 
toward  the  right  would  be  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  specific  extension 
programs.  Felative  influence  and  cost  studies  of  teaching  methods  x-jould  be 
well  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  scale.  Studies  which  might  be 
placed  at  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  scale  are  very  fex-?  in  number  at  this 
stage  of  the  development  of  extension  research.  Money  and  personnel  have 
not  been  available  to  do  this  more  expensive  type  of  research. 

There  are  many  problems  in  extension  which  require  the  experimental  or 
pilot-project  approach.  long-time  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
farm  and  home  unit  approach  are  of  such  a nature. 

Future  research  in  extension. 

With  more  personnel  and  other  resources  available  for  research  in  extension, 
it  should  be  possible  to  plan  more  comprehensive,  longer-time  studies,  ade- 
quately designed  and  executed  to  provide  answers  or  partial  answers  to  ex- 
tension’s many  problems.  If  extension  research  is  to  find  answers  to  some 
of  those  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Kepner,  Dr.  Shaw  and  Dr.  Paarlberg  this 
morning,  we  shall  need  to  move  in  the  direction  of  both  more  and  better 
research  in  extension. 
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Summary 


In  closing  I would  again  emphasize  that  extension  research  means  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  solution  of  extension’s 
problems.  Research  is  not  something  to  be  limited  to  specific  subject 
matter  fields  or  to  certain  departments  or  establishments.  It  should 
be  conducted  by  all  agencies  and  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  It  is 
obligatory  upon  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.,  now  an  enterprise 
with  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  a hundred  million  dollars,  to  utilize 
fully  the  scientific  approach  in  improving  its  operating  efficien cy . 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSES 


Topical  cutline  of  a discussion  on  research  design  and  analyses. 

Wylie  D.  Good sell. 

Head,  Cents  and  Returns,  Production 
Econonics  Branch,  ARS. 

A.  Problem  clearly  defined. 

Think  through  every  detail  of  the  process  before  you  design  the 
experiment . 

1.  Exactly  what  is  the  objective? 

a.  What  an  I trying  to  do? 

b.  Hew  will  I do  it? 

c.  What  are  the  physical  and  financial  limitations? 

d.  How  much  time  is  involved? 

e.  What  is  the  probable  outcome? 

f.  Will  the  findings  be  worth  the  cost? 

2.  Prior  research. 

Consider  carefully  the  work  of  similar  character  done  by 
others.  Wake  careful  note  of  the  methods  used,  findings 
both  negative  and  positive,  and  data,  that  might  be  useful 
in  your  problem. 

a.  What  similar  work  has  been  done? 

b.  What  data  are  art  hand: 

1.  To  aid  in  designing,  in  describing  the  universe 
and  in  sampling? 

2.  That  will  supplement  or  contribute  directly  in 
my  analyses? 

B.  Formulation  of  working  hypothesis. 

1,  Wheat  are  the  questions  to  be  answered? 

C.  Selection  of  most  appropriate  method  of  obtaining  evidence. 

1.  Cane  studies. 

2.  Experimental  approach. 

3.  Sample  surveys. 

4.  Historical. 

5 . C onbimti  on. 

a.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
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D.  Sampling  problem  and  design. 

1.  Sample  to  be  representative. 

a.  Equal  probability  for  each  observation  to  be  included. 

1.  Conclusions  rust  be  applicable  to  universe.  Use 
standard  sampling  procedures  so  that  the  survey 
can  be  repeated  at  a later  date  with  equal  repre- 
sentation. In  this  way  historical  series  can  be 
developed  and  continuity  or  comparisons  can  be  made. 

E.  Design  of  sample. 

1.  Stratific  at ion  (Example:  Laying  of  flocks). 

a.  Geographically. 

b.  Breed  of  flock. 

c.  Size  of  flock. 

d.  Those  feeding  and  those  not  feeding  certain  hormones 
and  antibiotics, 

e.  Other  management  practices, 

f.  Age  and  type  of  operator. 

F.  Editing  of  data 


1.  Exercise  of  judgment. 


a.  Example  — eliminate  incomplete  items. 

Complete  for  mortality  tut  Incomplete  for  lay. 

b.  Use  of  statistics  for  missing  data. 

G.  Statistics. 

1.  Mean. 

2.  Median. 

3.  Mode. 

4.  Class  interval. 

5.  Correlation. 

6.  Regression. 
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7.  Statistical  significance. 

8.  Practical  significance. 

9.  Paired  samples  — identicals. 

Characteristics  of  each  of  the  statistics  and  methods  of 
comparison. 

H.  Analyses  and  interpretation. 

1.  Time  sequence. 

2.  Cause  and  effect. 

3.  Conclusions  in  agreement  with  data  and  with  common  sense. 
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SAMPLE  SURVEY  TECHNIQUES 


J.  Richard  Grant 

Acting  Statistical  Clearance  Officer,  AES 

For  a number  of  years  our  office  has  worked  closely  with  your 
Federal  Extension  "Research  and  Training" staff  in  designing  sample 
surveys.  Sometimes  those  of  you  who  are  stationed  in  field  offices 
that  are  faced  with  the  work  of  carrying  out  survey  operations  accord- 
ing to  certain  prescribed  procedures  may  wonder  what  goes  on  back  here 
in  Washington  and  what  the  basis  for  such  procedures  may  be.  This  work- 
shop, it  seems  to  me,  presents  a good  opportunity  for  us  to  understand 
each  other’s  problems  better.  I should  like  to  outline  a few  of  the 
basic  principles  and  techniques  that  we  follow  in  designing  sample  sur- 
veys. I hope  that  you  will  raise  questions  which  you  may  have  regarding 
problems  you  have  encountered  in  field  survey  operations. 

As  background  information,  before  presenting  some  of  the  sample  survey 
techniques  which  may  be  applicable  to  extension  studies,  I should  like 
to  outline  briefly  a few  essential  points  in  the  proper  planning  of 
statistical  surveys.  Sometimes,  in  placing  so  much  emphasis  on  proper- 
sample  design  for  a survey,  some  of  the  other  important  steps  tend  to 
be  overlooked.  Generally,  in  designing  a survey  there  needs  to  be  an 
economic  balancing  between  sampling  errors  and  response  errors  or 
biases,  Response  errors,  resulting  from  failure  to  understand  questions, 
inability  on  the  part  of  respondents  to  provide  accurate  information, 
poor  interviewing,  memory  failure,  etc.,  frequently  are  large  enough  to 
invalidate  the  data  obtained.  A simple  example  may  help  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  these  components  of  error.  "Suppose  one  is  firing  a 
gun,  which  is  held  in  a vise,  at  a target  and  after  firing  a number  of 
times  finds  the  shots  widely  scattered  and  consistently  above  the  bull’s 
eye.  The  amount  of  scatter  of  the  shots  about  the  center  of  the  pattern 
corresponds  to  sampling  error,  and  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
pattern  to  the  bull’s  eye  corresponds  to  the  bias.  Now  the  bias  may  be 
the  result  of  the  gun  being  aimed  too  high,  and  the  scatter  of  the  shots 
may  b e due  partly  to  flaws  in  the  gun  and  partly  to  its  not  being  held 
firmly  in  the  vise."  1/  For  a few  minutes  then,  let’s  get  back  to  the 
beginning  and  consider  the  various  steps  which  need  to  be  considered  in 
making  a good  survey. 

Some  Essential  Points  in  Planning  a Statistical  Survey 

(1)  Surveys  are  generally  associated  with  providing  answers  to  some 
problem — providing  data  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  necessary  action. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  to  define  the  problem  carefully.  To 
put  it  in  the  words  of  a statistics  professor  I once  had,  "T’hat  is 
bothering  you?" 

(2)  Next,  a clear  statement  of  objectives  should  be  prepared  so  that  all 
information  requested  may  be  directed  toward  fulfilling  the  objectives, 

1/  From  a pacer 'on  ciop  reporting  procedure  by-  S . L.  Crump > entitled 
"A  Test  of  Sampling  Error  and  Bias’ in  Mailed  Inquiry  Samples," 
Agricultural  Estimates  Division,  A.M.S.,  USDA. 
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(3)  The  scope  of  survey  operations  should  be  kept  within  the  limi- 
tations of  personnel  and  resources  of  the  sponsor. 

(k)  Tabulation  plans  should  be  clearly  in  mind,  and  prepared,  at  least 
in  rough  form,  as  one  of  the  beginning  steps.  This  is  helpful  in  sur- 
vey design  as  a determinant  of  coverage  needed^  e.  g.,  whether  a summary 
for  an  entire  State  is  adequate,  or  whether  tabulations  by  smaller 
geographic  areas  'ill  be  required^  or  whether  additional  breaks,  such  as 
income,  type  of  farm,  farm  vs.  nonfarm,  etc.,  are  needed. 

(5)  The  survey  should  be  designed  to  provide  adequate  information  in  the 
easiest,  quickest,  and  most  economical  manner.  The  respondent  group 
should  be  samoled  rather  than  covered  completely  if  sufficiently  re- 
liable results,  consistent  with  tabulation  plans,  can  be  obtained.  The 
method  of  collecting  data,  i.e.,  by  personal  interview,  mail,  telephone, 
or  some  combination,  should  be  adequate  to  satisfy  objectives  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

(6)  Estimates  should  be  made  of  total  costs  for  the  survey,  including 
allowance  for  preliminary  planning,  survey  design,  pretesting  question- 
naire and  operations,  training  of  supervisors  and  interviexvers,  data 
collection,  editing,  coding,  tabulation,  analysis,  and  preparation  of 
the  report. 

(7)  A time  schedule  or  calendar  should  be  prepared  for  each  step  in  the 
survey  process  to  assure  availability  of  results  when  needed. 

(8)  The  questionnaire  should  be  prepared  according  to  recognized 
standards.  The  size  and  design  of  the  questionnaire  should  be  chosen 
with  a view  toward  convenience  of  respondents  (particularly  in  the  case 
of  mailed  questionnaires),  and  adaptability  to  processing  results. 

Language  should  be  simple  and  concise,  in  terms  the  respondent  can 
understand.  The  questionnaire  should  be  "pretested,"  or  tried  out 

on  small  representative  groups  of  respondents,  to  determine  whether 
information  needed  to  satisfy  survey  objectives  will  be  obtained,  whether 
operating  procedures  are  effective,  xjhether  questions  are  understood,  to 
-evaluate  the  length  of  the  questionnaire,  and  to  ascertain  response  rates. 
To  insure  uniform  questioning  by  interviewers,  we  have  found  that  it  is 
best  to  word  questions  so  that  they  can  be  asked  as  stated  in  the 
questionnaire.  Otherwise,  variations  in  wording  of  questions  by  different 
interviewers  invite  varying  interpretations  by  respondents. 

(9)  For  interview  surveys,  appropriate  provision  should  be  made  for 
training  and  supervising  interviewers. 

(10)  Plans  should  include  adequate  facilities  for  processing  data  and 
analyzing  results. 

"Probability"  vs.  "Judgment"  Sampling. 

Sampling  methods  are  frequently  divided  into  two  general  classes.  One  of 
the  classes  has  become  widely  known  as  "probability"  sampling. 

Deming  l/  defines  such  samples  as  those  "for  which  sampling  errors  can  be 

1/  Deming,  tT.  E.  "Some- -Theory- of  Sampling."  John  iley-and  Sons,  1-950 
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calculated  and  for  which  the  biases  of  selection*  nonresponse*  and 
estimation  are  virtually  eliminated  or  contained  within  known  limits.” 

These  samples  are  selected  in  such  a way  that  each  element  in  the 
universe  (the  entire  number  of  elements  with  which  a study  is  concerned) 
has  a known  probability*  greater  than  zero*  of  being  selected.  A second 
class  includes  all  other  kinds  of  sampling*  sometimes  called  "judgment" 
or  "purposive"  sampling.  This  procedure  involves  selection  of  so-called 
typical  sampling  units  or  those  which  are  representative  with  respect 
to  known  characteristics  of  the  population.  This  approach  to  sampling 
may  be  useful  where  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  sample  to  a small  number 
of  units.  Such  a judgment  sample*  covering  a few  selected  units*  may 
provide  more  representative  data — or  results  closer  to  the  true  population 
mean — than  if  chance  were  allowed  to  operate*  although  there  is  no  theo- 
retical basis  for  calculating  sampling  errors  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
results  of  judgment  sampling.  As  the  sample  size  is  increased*  the  accuracy 
of  probability  sampling  becomes  greater  than  judgment  sampling. 

In  a class  experiment  at  Iowa  State  College  in  1950*  Jessen  — ^displayed  a 
collection  of  126  stones  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Members  of  the  class 
were  asked  to  look  at  the  display  and  then  pick  out  samples  which  in  their 
judgment  accurately  represented  the  average  weight  of  all  stones.  Several 
sizes  of  samples  were  specified;  each  member  chose  judgment  samples  of 
1*  2*  S}  10*  and  20  stones.  Comparison  of  results  with  those  obtained 
from  selecting  stones  at  random  by  the  use  of  random  numbers  shows  very  in- 
teresting results.  As  a measure  of  accuracy  the  deviations  of  each  sample 
of  a given  size  from  the  true  population  mean  (98. h grams)  were  averaged 
and  the  results  are  shown  below: 

Size  of  sample:  1 2 5 10  20 

Mean  deviation*  judgment  samples:  52.0  55.9  35.3  38.5  31.0 

Mean  deviation*  random  samples  80.6  71.5  ijl.3  35.1  26.2 

In  this  experiment  the  judgment  selection  iiias  more  precise  for  samples  of 
1*  2*  and  S3  but  random  selection  proved  better  for  the  larger  samples. 

If  the  samples  must  be  extremely  small*  and  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  items  being  observed*  a specialist  who  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  population  characteristics  may  be  justified  in  selecting  the  items 
on  the  basis  of  judgment.  The  limited  value  of  resulf:  must  be  kept  in 
mind*  however*  since  ordinarily  a measure  of  accuracy  would  not  be 
available  in  samples  based  on  judgment  selection. 

Extension  Service  sample  surveys  are  generally  conducted  in  selected 
counties  within  which  cross-section  samples  of  farms  or  households  are 
drawn.  In  such  studies  the  counties  ari  usually  selected  on  a judgment 
basis;  i.  e.*  selection  of  counties  that  are  typical  of  particular  types 
of  farming  area  or  geographic  regions*  but  within-county  sampling  is  done 
on  a probability  basis.  In  order  to  select  a probability  sample  the 
universe  must  be  carefully  defined;  i.e.*  determine  whether  the  study  is 
concerned  with  all  households  in  the  selected  counties*  only  farm  households* 
or  only  homemakers,  etc.  A sample  of  the  elements  in  the  universe  is 
selected  with  known  probabilities  so  as  to  permit  expansion  of  the  sample 


1/  Jessen*  R.  J.,  Lectures  on  Statistics  (unpublished)  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames*  Iowa 
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results  to  estimate  universe  totals  or  averages.  Results  from  such 
studies  in  "typical"  counties  are,  of  course,  represen tative  only  of 
the  county  or  counties  included  in  the  survey. 

Statistical  efficiency  of  a sample  is  generally  increased  if  sampling 
units  can  be  stratified  according  to  relatively  homogeneous  groups;  e.g., 
geographic  areas,  type  of  farming,  size  of  farm.  The  greatest  gain  in 
efficiency  is  made  xdien  the  variability  between  strata  is  large  and  that 
within  strata  is  small.  The  basic  principle  to  keep  in  mind  in  strati- 
fication is  to  use  all  of  the  judgment  possible  in  delineating  the  strata, 
but  to  leave  completely  to  chance  the  selection  of  sampling  units  within 
strata.  Professor  Snedecor  used  to  say,  in  instructing  his  statistics 
classes  regarding  the  drawing  of  repeated  random  samples  of  beans  from  a 
bag,  'Don’t  get  too  familiar  with  the  beans!" 

Size  of  Sample 

One  of  the  first  questions  usually  asked  of  a sampling  statistician  in 
discussing  samole  survey  plans  is,  "How  large  a sample  do  I need?"  But 
first  you  need  answers  to  a number  of  other  questions,  such  as;  Rhat 
tabulation  breaks  or  classifications  of  data  are  to  be  made?  that  kind 
of  variation  exists  in  the  population  being  sampled?  T~hat  accuracy  is 
needed?  Another  consideration  that  is  usually  a limiting  factor  is  the 
amount  of  money  available.  Generally,  the  problem  is  one  of  establishing 
a set  of  objectives  and  a survey  design  that  are  integrated  to  provide  a 
maximum  amount  of  information  for  the  available  funds. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend  too  much  on  reducing  sampling  errors,  say 
from  10^  to  5%,  if  nonsampling  errors  or  biases  are  higher.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  reduction  of  sampling  error  by  increased  sample  size 
alone  requires  quadrupling  the  sample  in  order  to  cut  the  sampling  error 
in  half.  The  principle  usually  followed  is  to  design  a sample  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  sampling  error  at  a satisfactory  level,  then  emphasize 
every  effort  to  minimize  nonsampling  error.  1/ 

Area  Sampling  vs.  List  Sampling 

One  kind  of  within-county  sampling  frequently  used  is  called  area  sampling, 
a form  of  probability  selection  in  which  small  areas  of  land  that  include 
clusters  of  farms  or  households  are  used  as  the  units  for  sampling.  The 
entire  area  to  be  included  in  a study,  e.g.,  a county  or  town,  is  sub- 
divided into  small  area  segments  that  have  identifiable  boundaries.  A 
selection  of  these  segments  on  some  random  or  systematic  basis  provides 
the  probability  area  sample. 

Another  method  of  probability  sampling  frequently  used  is  "list"  sampling. 
If  a good  list  of  farms  or  households  is  available,  it  may  provide  a 
better  basis  for  sampling  than  area  sampling.  A list  sample  provides  a 
better  scatter  of  the  farms  or  households  being  studied,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  efficient  statistically  than  a sample  which  clusters  the  units  of 
observation  into  areas.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  units  adjacent  to 
each  other  tend  to  be  more  similar  than  those  which  are  scattered.  Special 


1/  Houseman,  E.  E.,  ’'Design  of  Samples  for  Surveys,"  Agricultural  Economics 
Research,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  USDA,  January  19li9. 
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care  needs  to  be  taken,  however,  regarding  use  lists  for  sampling. 

Frequently  they  are  found  to  be  incomplete.  A further  consideration 
in  deciding  -'he tier  to  use  area  sampling  vs.  list  sampling  is  that 
greater  difficulty  and  travel  costs  may  be  e‘  perienced  in  locating 
persons  from  a list  sample. 

much  has  been  written  about  the  cooperative  project  of  the  BAE,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  the  Iowa  State  College  Statistical  Laboratory  for  the 
development  of  a national  area  sample,  popularly  called  the  "Master  Sample 
of  Agriculture."  l/  It  is  frequently  an  overlooked  fact  that  this  project 
not  only  provided  a national  sample  of  small  area  segments,  covering  about 
6 percent  of  the  farms,  but  also  developed  a set  of  materials  that  could  be 
used  in  any  part  of  the  country  for  additional  sampling  work  as  needed.  The 
description  of  these  materials  and  their  adaptation  to  special  cases  is 
fully  described  in  a bulletin  recently  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  2/ 

County  highway  maps,  showing  cities,  towns,  roads,  etc.,  as  well  as 
location  of  farmsteads  and  other  diallings,  were  assembled  for  all  counties 
in  the  United  States.  On  these  maps,  minor  civil  divisions,  incorporated 
places,  and  densely  populated  incorporated  places  ere  delineated.  The 
area  remaining,  after  delineation  of  incorporated  and  unincorporated  places, 
was  called  "open  country."  In  the  "open  country"  counts  of  farms  and 
dwellings  were  made  and  recorded  for  areas  called  "counting  units."  The 
counting  units  were  numbered  in  serpentine  manner,  beginning  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  each  minor  civil  division.  These  areas  generally  contained 
not  less  than  6 farms  or  8 dwellings,  nor  more  than  about  30  farms.  Each 
counting  unit  was  assigned  a given  number  of  sampling  units  based  on  the 
number  of  farms  and  dwellings.  The  intent  was  to  limit  the  average 
sampling  unit  to  between  d and  6 farms,  and  not  more  than  10  total  dwell- 
ings. This  was  based  on  previous  research  designed  to  find  the  most 
efficient  size  of  segment,  and  the  resulting  decision  was  a balance  between 
smaller  areas  which  are  statistically  more  efficient  and  larger  areas  which 
are  less  costly  and  have  fewer  problems  of  boundary  identification.  The 
limitation  on  nonfarm  dwellings  was  provided  so  that  the  sample  would.be 
usable  for  inquiries  dealing  mainly  with  elements  other  than  farms.  Given 
the  basis  for  delineation  of  the  entire  county  into  sampling  units,  it 
becomes  a fairly  simple  process  of  selection  of  the  number  of  segments 
needed  for  any  particular  sample.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  an 
accumulated  listing  of  the  sampling  units  assigned  to  each  counting  unit 
and,  beginning  with  a random  starting  point,  selecting  the  required  number 
of  sampling  units  in  a systematic  random  manner.  More  specifically,  the 
selection  of  a given  sample  segment  from  the  cumulative  listing  locates 
the  counting  unit  from  which  the  sample  segment  is  to  be  chosen.  If  the 
counting  unit  has  been  assigned  two  or  more  sample  segments,  it  must  be 
subdivided  into  the  number  of  segments  assigned  and  one  is  chosen  at 
random. 


17  King,  A.  J.,  and  Jessen,  B.  J.  "The  Master  Sample  of  Agriculture," 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  UO,  No.  229, 
March  19  b 5- 

2/  Houseman,  E.  E.,  and  Feed,  T.  J.,  "Application  of  Probability  Area 
Sampling  to  Farm  Surveys,"  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  67,  USDA,  A...S 
May  195U. 


Within-City  Sampling 


The  procedure  for  drawing  samples  of  farms  or  diallings  in  the  incorporated 
area  segments  samples  and  unincorporated  areas  is  based  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  followed  in  the  open  country.  Usually  the  county  highway  maps 
contain  insets  showing  the  complete  detail  of  houses  and  farms  for  the 
densely  populated  places,  in  which  cases  it  is  possible  to  subdivide  the 
areas  into  the  desired  number  of  segments.  In  some  cases  where  no  details 
are  provided  it  is  possible  to  obtain  aerial  photographs  to  obtain  the 
needed  detail  for  selection  of  a sample. 

Procedures  vary,  depending  on  the  percentage  of  households  expected  to 
qualify,  and  the  effect  of  clustering;  i.e.,  the  extent  to  i^hich  house- 
holds adjacent  or  near  to  each  other  tend  to  be  similar  with  respect  to 
the  items  of  information  for  which  data  are  needed.  First,  let  us  take  an 
example  of  a sample  survey  in  which  most  households  would  qualify  — a 
situation  in  which  one  might  expect  the  effect  of  clustering  to  be  large. 

The  procedure  would  be  to  select  a cross-section  sample  of  blocks  and 
subsample  households  within  blocks  as  follows? 

(1)  Refer  to  the  Census  Block  Statistics  Bulletin  which  shows, 
for  cities  of  5>0,C00  and  over,  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
for  each  block  in  the  city.  It  also  provides  basic  infor- 
mation for  stratification  purposes,  such  as  average  rent  value 
of  dwelling  units;  number  of  dwelling  units  occupied  bg  white 
and  nonwhite,  etc. 

(2)  If  stratification  is  used,  block  data  are  classified  according 
to  strata  desired. 

(3)  The  overall  sampling  rate  is  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  households  wanted  in  the  sample  by  the  number  of  households 
in  the  city.  The  samoling  rate  may  be  arbitrarily  increased 
to  allow  for  the  fact  that  interviews  cannot  be  obtained  from 
all  eligible  households;  e.g.,  if  a minimum  of  I4OO  interviews 
are  needed,  the  number  of  sample  households  might  be  set  at  500. 

(I4)  Suppose  there  are  50,000  households  in  the  city.  The  overall 
sampling  rate  is  1 in  100.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  clustering, 
we  want  to  sample  households  within  blocks,  so  a decision  is 
made  to  take  no  more  than  3 households  per  block.  For  a sample 
of  500,  a sample  of  about  167  blocks  is  needed. 

(5)  50,000  = approx.  300  (the  interval  for  selection  of  blocks). 

167 

(6)  Blocks  are  selected  with  probabilities  proportional  to  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  in  the  .block.  The  dwelling  units 
are  accumulated  in  each  stratum,  block  by  bloc*  . Then,  by 
selecting  a random  number  between  1 and  300 — suppose  it  is 
8u — the  sample  blocks  would  be  those  blocks  which  contained 
the  814th,  3814th,  6814th,  etc.,  households  in  the  cumulative 
total  of  households. 
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(7)  To  select  the  three  household's  within  the  sample  blocks,  there 
are  several  alternatives; 

(a)  Prelist  households  ithin  the  block  and  provide  a 
random  procedure  for  selecting  the  three  households. 

(b)  Give  a starting  point  in  the  block:;  e.g.,  a soecified 
corner,  and  tell  interviewers  to  take  specific  house- 
holds away  from  this  ooint. 

(c)  Use  Sanborn  maps  which  show  house  locations  within’ 
city  blocks. 

The  procedure  for  surveys  in  which  only  a small  percentage  of  households 
qualify  and  effect  of  clustering  is  small  would  be  modified  to  consider 
the  entire  block  as  the  sampling  unit  or  cluster.  The  size  of  the 
sampling  unit  could  be  controlled  by  considering  clocks  with  from  5 to 
50  dwelling  units  as  one  sampling  unit.  Blocks  with  more  than  50  duelling 
units  would  be  assigned  one  sampling  unit  for  each  50  dwelling  units,  and 
blocks  with  less  than  5 dwelling  units  would  be  combined  with  adjacent 
blocks.  The  sample  of.  blocks  would  be  chosen,  as  before,  by  accumulating 
sampling  units  and  taking  the  block  in  which  every  nth  sampling  unit  falls 
The  blocks  containing  mo  e than  one  sampling  unit  could  be  divided  by 
Sanborn  macs. 

In  small  cities  and  towns  where  block  statistics  or  Sanborn  maos  may  not 
be  available,  aerial  photos  may  be  obtained  to  provide  the  basis  for  block 
selection.  If  a list  of  households  is  available,  such  as  a city  directory 
this  may  be  used  for  selecting  a sample  if  one  feels  that  it  is  sufficient 
ly  accurate  not  to  bias  survey  results  seriously.  The  samole  of  house- 
holds could  be  selected  from  this  listing  by  taking  every  nth  household 
or  every  nth  cluster  of  households.  Since  the  directories  list  the 
streets  in  numerical  and  alphabetical  order  one  usually  obtains  some  geo- 
graphical dispersion. 

I hope  that  this  discussion  of  sampling  principles  and  techniques  has 
given  you  a better  appreciation  for  the  problems  which  a sampler  faces. 

Our  office  stands  ready  to  assist,  to  the  extent  of  our  facilities,  with 
your  survey  plans  and  sample  designs  in  any  way  that  we  can. 
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APPROACH  IF  EXTENSION  RESEARCH? 

G„  L.  Burrows 

Statistical  Consultant,  AkaS 

The  subject  of  this  discussion  is:  The  experimental  design  and  the 

pilot-project  approach  in  extension  research.  On  ionday  we  had  answered 
for  us  "khat  do  we  mean  - extension  research?”  and  also,  "VJhat  constitutes 
good  research  design?"  Tuesday  morning  we  had  an  example  of  an  experi- 
mental program  carried  out  in  Michigan  and  that  afternoon  Group  D went  to 
work  on  the  use  of  pilot- projects  in  developing  methods  effective  with 
special  problem  groups.  Now  permit  me  to  insert  just  one  word  in  the  title 
of  our  topic  for  this  afternoon:  Why  the  experimental  design  and  the  pilot- 

project  approach  in  extension  research?  Now  that's  good  for  a few  after- 
dinner  remarks  any  day;  so,  since  it's  becoming  fashionable  nowadays  to  make 
your  after-dinner  remarks  before  dinner,  let's  do  it. 

In  looking  over  your  program  for  this  week  and  listening  to  a number 
of  the  speakers,  I tried  to  select  the  one  main  theme  of  the  workshop. 

True,  the  name  involves  research  . . . extension  research  . . „ but  what 
aspect  of  research?  Some  workshops  are  directed  toward  introducing  new 
research  techniques,  others  at  how  to  use  techniques,  still  others  at  how 
to  evaluate  techniques.  Your  program  thus  far  has  been  largely  one  of 
evaluation,  as  exemplified  by  the  efforts  of  at  least  4 of  your  6 work- 
groups in  measuring  effectiveness , progress  evaluation,  program  accomplish- 
rnent . In  a sense,  the  function  of  every  ’workshop  is  critical  evaluation, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Yet  I wonder  if  there  is  not  more  than  the 
usual  effort  here.  I wonder  also  whether  the  reason  may  not  be  apparent. 

The  introduction  of  any  new  research  technique  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  examination  of  the  old  well-established  techniques  with  defense  and 
criticism,  followed  by  a period  of  trial  and  testing  for  the  new,  and 
fi: illy  an  evaluation. 

The  f;  rm  and  home  unit  appro1  ch  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  me  as  I 
sat  down,  pen  in  hand,  to  collect  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion here  today.  But  it  is,  I think,  not  sufficiently  well  enough  estab- 
lished as  a procedure  in  extension  work  to  have  undergone  critical  evaluation. 
Rather,  it  is  just  about  due  for  it.  This  is  the  natural  cause  for  your 
emphasis  upon  ev  luation.  There  is,  however,  another  reason,  I believe.  \Je 
arc  currently  experiencing  an  era  of  widespread  critical  examination  of  our 
decision- making  processes.  Business  management,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  Government  agencies,  researchers,  and  even  we  as  individuals  are 
being  exhorted  to  challenge  the  bases  upon  which  our  decisions  are  being 
made.  Books  like  Maid's  Statistical  Decision  Theory.  Dross'  Design  for  Deci- 
sion and  the  collective  work  Decision  Process*. s.  though  admittedly  st:  tistic:l 
books,  ere  having  their  impact  by  establishing  the  decision- making  process 
as  a science.  ' r.  Mil son  emphasized  the  no  oh  for  a more  scientific  appror ch 
in  extension  research.  But  what  is  the  scientific  approach?  ihy  is  it  to 
be  desired  if  not  because  it  provides  a sound  decision-making  basis9 
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Robert  Boyle  back  in  1673,  commenting  on  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
experiments  (and  I think  we  may  safely  infer  of  all  research),  wrote  thus: 

"I  cm  sorry,  Pyrophilus,  that  . . . you  will  find  many  of  the  experiments 
published  by  authors,  or  related  to  you  by  the  persons  you  converse  with, 
false  and  unsuccessful,  you  will  meet  with  several  observations  and  ex- 
periments which,  though  communicated  for  true  by  candid  authors  or  undis- 
trusted eye-witnesses,  or  perhaps  recommended  by  your  own  experience,  may 
upon  further  trial,  disappoint  your  expectation  . . . ."  1/ 

And  writing  about  100  years  later,  Lavoisier  in  1737,  commented  that, 
"The  only  means  of  preventing  these  inconsistencies  is  to  suppress,  or  at 
least  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible  our  subjective  reasoning,  which  alone 
can  bewilder  us,  to  subject  it  constantly  to  proof  by  experimentation,  re- 
taining only  the  facts  that  are  truths  given  by  nature  and  that  cannot  de- 
ceive us;  seek  the  truth  only  in  the  sequence  of  experimental  observations, 
particularly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  just  as  a mathematician 
arrives  at  a solution  to  a problem  by  starting  with  what  is  given  and  pro- 
ceeding by  reducing  the  reasoning  process  to  operations  so  simple  and  the 
conclusions  so  succinct  that  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  justifying-  evidence. 
2/ 


I have  deliberately  chosen  to  translate  Lavoisier's  choice  of  word 
"1  'experience"  as  > xperimentation  rather  than  as  experience . a.nd  took  the 
precaution  of  checking  the  translation  with  a couple  of  reputable  Frcnch- 
English  dictionaries.  You  heard  on  'had ay  a plea  for  the  use  of  judgment 
in  interpreting  research  findings,  and  I echo  that  plea.  But  if  good  judg- 
ment is  born  of  experience  (and.  I think  we  all  agree  that  it  is)  so  also 
must  relevant  experience  be  based  upon  experimentation.  As  Fisher  puts  it, 
"Experimental  observations  are  only  experience  carefully  planned  in  advance, 
and  designed  to  form  a.  secure  basis  of  new  knowledge  j/  I quote  a 

bit  further  from  Fisher:  "When  any  conclusion  is  supposed  to  be  proved  on 

experimental  evidence,  critics  who  still  refuse  to  accept  the  conclusion  are 
accustomed  to  take  one  of  two  lines  of  attack.  They  may  claim  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  experiment  is  faulty,  that  the  results  reported  are 
not  in  fact  those  which  should  have  been  expected  had  the  conclusion  drawn 
been  justified,  or  that  they  might  equally  well  have  aris_en  had  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  been  false.  . . . The  questions  involved  _/h ere/c an  be  dissociated 
from  all  that  is  strictly  technical  in  the  statistician's  craft,  and,  when  so 
detached . are  questions  only  of  the  right  use  of  human  reasoning  powers,  with 
which  all  intelligent  people,  who  hope  to  be  intelligible,  are  equally  con- 
cerned. . . . The  other  type  of  criticism  to  which  experimental  results  are 
exposed  is  that  the  experiment  itself  was  ill-designed,  or,  of  course,  badly 
exe cutcd. 

"Now  the  essential  point  is  that  the  two  sorts  of  criticism  . . . are 
aimed  only  at  different  aspects  of  the  same  whole  ....  If  the  design  of 
an  experiment  is  faulty,  any  method  of  interpretation  which  makes  it  out  to 


1/  Robert  Boyle,  1673,  Concerning  the  Unsuccessfulness  of  Experiments. 
2/  A free  translation  from  Yethode  do  Fomenclature  Chimique.  by  A.  L. 
Lavoisier.  1787. 

3/  R.  A.  Fisher,  The  Design  of  Experiments,  3rd  ed.  p8. 
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be  decisive  must  be  faulty  too.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a great  many 
experimental  procedures  which  are  well  designed  in  that  they  may  lead  to 
decisive  conclusions,  but  on  other  occasions  may  fail  to  do  so;  in  such 
cases,  if  decisive  conclusions  arc  in  fact  drawn  when  they  are  unjustified, 
we  may  say  that  the  fault  is  wholly  in  the  interpretation,  not  in  the  design. 
....  Statistical  procedure  and  experimental  design  are  only  two  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  whole,  and  that  whole  comprises  all  the  logical 
requirements  of  the  complete  process  of  adding  to  natural  knowledge  by 
experiment  rati  on.  " 1 / 

I believe  that  one  of  the  vital  decisions  to  be  made  in  planning  any 
research  is  to  decide  whether  we  want  to  describe  wheat  has  been  done,  or 
to  try  out  or  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  made  to  occur?  Proper  design  of 
an  experiment  can  be  discussed  only  after  we  come  to  appreciate  the  need 
for  an  experiment. 

¥c  &rc  told  by  Kempthorne  that  "The  real  distinction  between  two  of 
the  applications  cf  statistics,  the  design  of  experiments  and  sample  sur- 
veys, is  that,  in  the  design  of  experiments  applied  to  a problem,  the  papu- 
lations that  are  studied  are  formed  by  the  experimenter  in  a specified  way, 
whereas,  in  a sample  survey  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  the  population 
under  study  has  arisen  from  a set  of  forces,  the  relation  of  which,  to  the 
forces  under  consideration,  is  unknown.  A survey  of  a population  tells  us 
only  a.bcut  the  objects  observed  and  with  suitable  sampling  schemes  can  tell 
us  about  a population  of  objects.  It  can  demonstrate  the  existence  cf 
associations  between  characteristics  in  the  population  ....  All  science 
is  eventually  concerned  with  the  problem  of  hew  to  make  particular  attributes 
of  a population  take  on  certain  desired  values.  The  existence  of  an  asso- 
ciation between  attributes  X and  Y in  the  population  in  no  way  suggests  that 
attribute  X can  be  altered  to  a specified  value  by  altering  attribute  Y in 
a.  particular  way.  In  an  experiment  we  determine  whether  altering  attribute 
X has  an  effect  on  attribute  Y,  and  this  is  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary 
for  any  action  program. " 2 J_ 

If  you're  looking  for  more  scientific  methods  of  research,  the  direc- 
tion you  must  take  is  clear,  I think.  The  secret  of  the  scientific  approach 
was  in  Lavoisier's  comment.  The  chief  characteristic  cf  the  scientific 
method  is  not  that.  it  is  usually  right  but  that  it  is  usually  reproducible. 
The  strength  of  scientific  inference  is  largely  upen  the  evidence  rather 
than  upon  the  judgment  of  the  interpreter.  The  deductions  arc  kept  so  within 
the  bounds  of  the  evidence  that  most  intelligent  people  can  agree  upon  their 
reliability.  This  is  not  to  say  that  judgment  and  imagination  are  not  at  a 
premium  in  scientific  research;  they  are.  Eut  they  are  only  the  source,  not 
the  evidence  of  scientific  findings. 

1/  R.  A,  Fisher,  op.  cit.  pi. 

2/  0.  Kempthorne,  The  Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments,  p7. 
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In  view  of  fir.  Grant's  discussion  of  sa  >ple  survey  techniques  earlier 
this  .orning,  I cell  upon  you  not  to  go  aw  ay  with  the  impression  that  I 
consider  the  survey  a.pproach  unscientific.  Quite  the  centre ryj  In  fact, 
the  survey  technique,  as  nany  of  ycu  nay  well  know,  is  a.  tool  that  is  best 
handled  by  the  scientific  sampling  exports  despite  the  lucid  but  perhaps 
deceptively  simple  explanation  that  Yr.  Grant  has  given  us  here,  today.  Sur- 
veys have  their  place  in  extension  research;  they  are  the  means  by  which  we 
establish  the  benchmarks  that  lessrs.  Croy,  Uilkoning  and  others  have  es- 
tablished as  an  integral  part  of  the  farm  and  hone  unit  approach. 

Compared  with  the  gigantic  problem  of  establishing  the  necessary  crit.ri-"' 
by  which  to  measure  progress  of  the  farn  and  hone  unit  approach  the  problem 
of  choosing  among  the  possible  experimental  designs,  or  between  then  and 
the  pilot-project,  is  trivial.  Both  the  experimental  and  pilot  approaches 
are  demonstration  methods  as  is  the  whole  farm  and  home  unit  approach,  as 
I see  it.  I an  not  at  all  sure  that  there  are  in  existence  standard,  experi- 
mental procedures  that  are  wholly  suited  to  your  problems;  certainly  ther. 
are  none  whose  standard  methods  of  analysis  will  not  be  challenged.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I have  chosen  to  speak  on  the  experimental  a.pproach 
rather  than  about  specific  choices  of  methods.  Your  efforts  appear  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  more  scientific  methods,  but  inch  yet  remains  to  be 
dene,  particularly  in  two  directions  2 

(1)  Agreement  upon  criteria  that  measure  progress. 

(2)  "iethods  of  analysis  that  will  synthesize  the  results  of  inter- 
acting farm  practices  as  well  as  recognize  and  incorporate  valid 
adjustments  for  the  inequality  of  the  initial  benchmark  situations 
of  the  cooperating  farm  and  home  units. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  AND  THE  PIICT-FRCJECT 
APPROACH  IN  EXTENSION  RESEARCH  - A SYMPOSIUM 


Chairman  Beal: 


So  far  tre  have  discussed  sc  e of  the  principles  behind  sound  and  useful 
research.  ’ e approach,  now,  the  choice  of  how  these  principles  can  be 
applied,  '.'hat  could  be  the  design  of  experiments  and  what  is  the  place 
of  the  pilot-project  approach 

The  chairman  of  a session  such  as  this  usually  approaches  his  assignment 
with  hesitation,  even  fear.  I have  no  such  qualms  with  the  backing  that 
this  group  can  give. 

. e are  going  to  start  with  some  comments  from  Mr.  Burrows,  whom  you  heard 
this  morning.  Mr.  Burrows — 

Burrows i 

Having  given  you  my  prepared  presentation  perhaps  we  can  turn  to  the  panel 
discussion.  First,  may  I give  you  an  example  that  may  help  to  tie  in  with 
what  Mr.  Grant  told  you  a little  earlier.  I have  at  heme  a walnut  box 
filled  with  beads  that  I use  in  teaching  a course  in  sampling  theory. 

Alien  there  are  only  15  red  beads  but  1, 5C0  white  beads  in  the  box  and  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed  you  can  hardly  see  the  red  beads  if  you  look  in  the 
top  of  the  box.  You  might  see  one,  or  you  night  see  a couple.  Dipping  in 
with  a paddle  containing  fO  depressions  yields  for  the  most  part  samples 
■that  contain  all  white  beads.  Occasionally,  one  comes  out  with  a red  or 
even  several  red  beads. 

I have  two  points  to  make,  using  the  box  by  way  of  illustration.  The  first 
is  this:  In  any  research  endeavor  you  pretty  well  insure  the  kind  of  answers 

you  are  going  to  get  by  the  questions  you  ask.  In  sampling  from  the  box  we 
may  have  tT-io  motives  in  mind  (1)  To  ascertain,  on  the  basis  of  the  samples, 
what  is  the  proportion  of  red  and  white  beads,  or  (2)  to  demonstrate  that 
samples  taken  from  the  box  can,  in  fact,  reveal  the  proportional  contents  of 
the  box.  I want  "to  set  the  theme  of  the  present  discussion  in  terms  of  these 
two  alternative  approaches  to  research  problems,  namely,  the  survey  approach 
and  the  experimental  approach.  Sampling  frem  the  box  to  learn  its  contents 
is  a surveyj  sampling  to  demonstrate  that  such  a procedure  does,  in  fact, 
provide  a sound  basis  for  estimating  the  contents  in  an  experiment. 

In  my  class  demonstrations  using  the  box  we  draw  a number  of  samples  from 
the  box  containing  15  whites  among  1,500  reds’  then,  with  the  cover  up  to 
my  audience  to  hide  my  sleight  of  hand, I take  advantage  of  their  preoccu- 
pation with  the  calculation  of  means  and  variances  to  dump  into  the  box 
an  extra  handful  of  red  beads.  e continue  to  sample  without  their  knowing 
that  I have  changed  the  universe. 

The  reaction  may  not  be  immediate,  nor  will  it  occur  simultaneously  for  all 
students  in  the  class.  But,  sooner  or  later,  even  the  last  student  in  the 
class  will  be  convinced  that  something  has  happened  to  the  contents  of  the  . 
box.  They  do  not  know,  if  my  sleight  of  hand  is  satisfactory,  what  caused 
the  composition  of  the  box  to  change.  They  may  guess ; they  may  have  doubts 


as  to  my  integrity  in  keeping  the  contents  the  same  as  when  we  started^ 
they  may  have  all  sorts  of  ideas  as  to  what  caused  the  change j but  the 
sampling  has  told  its  story.  There  is  little  dcvbt  that  the  contents  have 
changed. 

The  first  question  I want  to  raise  for  discussion  is:  Do  you  want  an 

experiment  or  a survey? 

" hether  the  number  of  reds  in  the  box  is  15  or  2C0,  a survey  will  reflect 
the  true  composition.  But  the  usual  question  is  what  induced  the  change 
in  composition.  For  example,  you  may  go  into  a city  to  learn  the  rate 
of  incidence  of  a particular  disease.  But  this  is  of  relatively  minor 
importance.  What  you  would  really  like  to  know  are  the  conditions , the 
stratification  variables  over  the  city,,  that  induce  high  incidence  and 
low  incidence  of  the  disease.  ’ e often  do  infer  that,  by  stratification 
in  sampling,  we  have  demonstrated  causes  for  existing  differences  in  the 
population!  actually  the  survey  reveals  only  association  not  causation. 

The  Subject  of  this  workshop  is  specifically  related  to  a discussion  of 
experimental  design  vs.  the  pilot  project  approach.  I think  we  have  changed 
a bit  the  theme  of  the  symposium  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  you  cannot  possibly  decide  upon  the  design  or  the  method  of 
experimentation  until  you  have  answered  two  other  very  serious  questions 
which  by  listening  to  your  discussions  for  the  past  days,  have  become  all 
too  evident.  We  will  discuss  two  general  areas  - I hope  others  will  come 
up  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

One,  you  are  going  to  need  to  know  the  criteria  that  measure  progress.  If 
you  want  to  be  specific,  ask  this  question  in  terms  of  the  farm  and  heme 
unit  itself.  What  is  progress?  Is  it  unidimensional?  Obviously  not. 

Hr.  Wilkening's  opening  discussion  the  other  day  made  this  altogether  clear. 
There  are  many,  many  aspects  of  progress.  Ur.  Wilson  and  Hr*  Croy  also 
spoke  of  the  multidimensional  character  of  progress.  You  can  examine  im- 
proved income.  You  can  examine  increased  standards  of  living.  You  can 
look  at  increased  participation  in  community  affairs.  Are  these  all  aspects 
of  progress  of  the  farm  and  heme  unit?  This  you  must  establish  once  and 
for  all.  You  must  get  seme  kind  of  agreement  as  to  what  measures  progress, 
because  this  is  the  thing  that  you  are  going  to  use  as  a criterion  of  retro- 
gression or  progress. 

In  addition  to  this  multidimensional  character,  you  also  have  to  look  as 
Hr.  Grant  pointed  out,  at  the  methods  of  analysis.  The  methods  of  analysis 
depend  upon  the  criteria.  If,  for  example,  you  can  put  all  of  these  criteria 
into  one  measure,  then  you  have  a reasonably  simple  experiment,  or  reason- 
ably simple  survey.  If  you  go  out  with  a survey,  or  if  you  go  cut  with  an 
experiment,  what  are  you  intending  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  tabulate  answers 
to  a number  of  questions,  take  out  a questionnaire  with  a couple  of  hundred 
questions  on  it,  tabulate  means,  numbers  of  yeses  and  noes,  numbers  of  people 
xtfho  do  this,  numbers  of  people  who  do  not?  Is  this  the  answer  to  your  real 
question?  I think  not.  You  must  have  a method,  of  analysis  and  the  criteria 
that  are  going  to  go  into  that  method  of  analysis  before  you  can  ever  think 
about  design.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  changed  or  why,  at  least,  I 
have  tried  to  change  the  theme  here.  I cannot  discuss  design  of  an  exper- 
iment nor  the  form  of  the  analysis  until  I know  the  criteria  by  which  you 
measure. 
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I want  to  draw  one  more  distinction  before  I subside*  I think  you  will 
have  to  answer  one  of  two  questions,  or  possibly  both.  Are  you  getting 
out  to  evaluate  your  own  "selling"  procedure?  That  is,  - are  you  trying 
to  evaluate  how  well  you  are  doing  your  job  in  the  sense  of  "selling" 
improved  procedures,  once  you  get  agreement  upon  what  improved  procedures 
mean.  Are  you  trying  to  evaluate  your  own  ability  to  get  these  procedures 
adopted,  or  are  you  attempting  to  measure  what  progress  is  made  by  the  par- 
ticipants who  accept  these  recommendations? 

These  are  distinctly  different  problems  and  they  require  different  methods, 
regardless  of  whether  you  use  the  experimental  method  or  the  survey  approach. 

Beal; 

Mr*  Burrows  has  challenged  cur  thinking.  Do  we  have  questions  for  him? 

Mr.  Beers  what  do  you  have  to  offer? 

Beers: 

Mr.  Burrow's  questions  are  cogent  and  very  important.  I have  a good  deal 
of  doubt  frankly,  in  my  own  mind,  that  what  the  scientist  considers  to  be 
the  experimental  method  is  applicable  in  any  true  form  in  our  case.  We 
extension  workers  are  interested  primarily  in  evaluating  as  carefully  as  we  . 
can  the  consequences  of  our  own  actions.  We  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  our 
assignments,  and  commitments,  undertake  to  do  "basic"  research.  That  is 
another  kind  of  a thing  which  has  to  be  indulged  in  by  other  people  who  do 
not  have  to  use  their  time  as  we  use  ours.  That  we  are  seeking  here  is  seme 
practical  and  useful  procedure  that  will  give  us  some  basis  fer  determining 
how  well  we  are  doing. 

Mow  on  the  question  of  the  criteria  that  measure  progress.  This  is  indeed 
an  important  question.  I suspect  actually  we  have  gotten  closer  to  an 
answer  to  that  than  we  realize.  We  do  have  goals,  we  have  objectives,  we 
want  to  help  the  people  with  whom  we  work  to  raise  their  levels  of  living, 
and  to  increase  their  incomes  and-  I do  net  know  that  we  need  to  get  more 
specific  than  that,  really. 

<» 

The  selection  of  measures  of  our  effectiveness  in  bringing  this  about  gets 
us  into  some  technical  questions.  You  can  tell  whether  incomes  are  rising 
by  finding  out  what  the  incomes  are  at  different  stages.  But  how  we  can 
decide,  to  our  own  satisfaction,  whether  we  are  influencing  levels  of 
living  is  a little  more  complicated.  We  have  to  develop  some  indices.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Burrows,  that  the  question  of  criteria  is  terribly 
important  so  far  as  specifying  details  is  concerned.  I think  we  know  in 
general  xxrhat  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  The  selection  of  criteria  that 
will  help  us  to  determine  whether  we  are  accomplishing  those  things  is  a 
problem. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  experimental  method  is  concerned,  you 
have  to  control  things  a little  bit  too  much  in  order  to  conduct  an  exper- 
iment in  the  truly  scientific  sense.  You  have  to  start  in  two  areas  or  with 
two  groups  and  in  one  area  or  one  group  you  have  to  do  some  things  that  you 
deliberately  do  not  do  in  the  other  area  or  in  the  other  group,  and  by  the 
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time  you  have  tried  to  exercise  the  restraints,  or  the  limitations,  that 
will  keep  your  control  group  under  control,  you  have  deprived  some  people 
of  an  educational  opportunity.  I do  not  know  that  we  are  justified  in  doing 
that.  Can  we  deliberately  withhold  the  farm  unit  approach  from  seme  areas 
if  we  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  do  be  have  got  to  make  it  available  to 
all  of  the  people.  I do  not  know  if  we  are  justified  in  trying  to  set  up 
experiments.  I am  not  sure  but  that  the  survey  method  will  give  as  goed 
guideposts  as  we  are  justified  in  seeking  for  justification  of  our  educa- 
tional activities.  ' e hope  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  basic  or  pure  research  will  be  trying  to  develop  new  bodies  of 
knowledge  that  we  can  take  over  from  them.  I do  not  think  we  can  do  it 
ourselves. 

Beal: 

let  us  get  some  reaction  from  Mr.  Burrows  to  these  points.  Do  you  have  any 
reaction  to  these  specific  points? 

Burrows : 

I do  have  a couple  of  comments.  Cne  concerns  your  answer  to  my  comments 
concerning  the  necessity  for  very  careful  consideration  of  the  selection  of 
criteria.  I would  agree  that  probably  the  criteria  are  fairly  well  in  your 
mind.  However,  our  methodology  does  not  tell  us  hew  to  put  these  criteria 
together.  In  other  words,  we  may  get  agreement  upon  the  various  aspects  of 
progress  of  the  farm  and  home  unit.  !Je  probably  would  all  agree  that  in- 
creased income  is  one  aspect,  be  probably  would  have  seme  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  include  as  a criterion  increased  community  participation. 

Not  much,  but  probably  more  than  on  income.  How  about  increased  ease  on  the 
part  of  the  housewife?  Me  might  lump  this  into  what  we  call  level  of  living. 
How  are  these  things  put  together?  The  statistician  has  to  ask  himself,  how 
are  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  "Do  you  own  a refrigerator?"  "Tihat  is 
your  income  now  relative  to  what  it  was  previously?"  How  are  these  answers 
to  be  related  in  terms  of  the  analysis . Are  we  simply  going  to  say,  so  many 
people  had,  so  many  people  did  not,  among  the  group  who  adopted  these  practices 
as  opposed  to  those  who  did  not  adopt  the  pratices?  e must  have  some  means 
of  incorporating  these  criteria  into  the  method  of  analysis ; this  is  the  gap 
that  I was  speaking  of.  Hoxf  do  we  put  these  criteria  together:  There  are 

methods  which  manj'-  of  you  probably  know.  Many  of  you  probably  have  better 
training  in  sociology  than  I.  However,  the  other  day  I took  the  precaution 
of  digging  out  the  Hagocd  and  Price  book  and  reviewing  the  techniques  that 
have  been  used  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  main  one  is  something  which 
has  been  called  factor  analysis.  This  is  not  nearly  as  forbidding  as  it  may 
sound.  I think  probably  most  of  you  have  some  knowledge  of  that  technique. 
Actually  it  is  nothing  more  than  a technique  for  reducing  a large  number  of 
observations  on  many  factors  to  a few  or  a single  factor  that  may  be  identi- 
fied with  what  we  are  trying  to  measure,  say,  level  of  living. 

My  second  comment  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  a control  group.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  in  the  process  of  demonstrating  what  a recommended  farm  practice 
or  combination  of  practices  can  do  on  one  group  of  farms  the  so-called  con- 
trol group  will  undoubtedly  shift  to  those  practices  insofar  as  they  prove 
successful.  So  we  no  longer  have  a control  group  at  all.  Does  this  mean 
that  we  no  longer  have  an  experiment  that  is  a demonstration?  I think  not. 


rerhaps  r ny  use  of  the  words  demonstration  and  experiment  as  synonymous 
is  not  particularly  apt. 

Beal: 


let  us  ask  hiss  Delany  what  "demonstration"  means  to  an  extension  worker. 
Delany: 

There  are  only  two  or  three  persons  here  who  went  to  the  bniversity  of 
Chicago  in  19U5  and  sat  around  and  discussed  whether  or  not  extension 
workers  can  do  research,  when  we  talked  about  extension  studies  it 
was  very  encouraging  for  those  of  us  who  were  there  as  extension  workers 
to  have  research  people  tell  us'  that  an  overall  purpose  of  extension  studies 
was  improving  or  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Extension  Service: 
that  one  of  the  outcomes  of  any  investigation  conducted  by  extension  itforkers 
might  be  the  actual  improvement  in  the  worker  himself.  I think  we  have 
obtained  two  things  to  think  about.  Cne  is  the  kind  of  investigation  which 
might  be  classified  as  an  extension  study  which  might  have  as  one  of  its 
purposes  the  straightening  up  of  seme  of  our  thinking  about  our  work  itself. 
The  other  might  be  extension  research  which  aims  at  discovering  new  facts 
and  might  be  a little  more  of  this  experimental  approach. 

Somebody  has  defined  research  as  an  organized  campaign  against  the  unknown. 
That  might  encourage  some  of  us  who  are  not  evaluation  experts  or  sociolo- 
gists to  know  that,  since  we  have  had  seme  experience  with  campaigns.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  campaign  techniques  which  we  could  use  to  get  at  a 
sound  design  of  an  investigation.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  people 
want  answers  to  problems.  Some  of  us  in  extension  personnel  work  are 
supposed  to  help  get  them.  Often  those  who  want  answers  are  too  busy  to 
sit  down  and  answer  some  of  these  questions  which  only  they  can  answer. 

What  is  the  problem?  Why  do  I want  to  study  it?  How  am  I going  to  get 
answers  to  it?  What  are  my  criteria  going  to  be? 

Gibson: 

From  my  point  of  view  the  general  notion  of  demonstration  dees  not  fit 
here  because  demonstration  is  something  which  you  do  when  you  are  already 
pretty  well  convinced.  You  go  out  somewhere  and  you  carry  on  a process 
where  it  is  highly  visible  and  bring  people  around  to  look  at  it  and  say, 
"see/  this  works.  It  not  only  works  but  it  is  efficient,  that  is,  it  is 
worth  the  extra  amount  of  money  and  effort  that  it  costs  you  to  do  it." 

Now,  that  is  a far  different  cry  from  trying  to  explore  the  unknown,  to 
widen  the  horizon  of  knowledge,  to  answer  questions  about  an  area  in  which 
you  do  not  yet  quite  know  what  the  answers  are.  And  so  I do  not  think  that 
substituting  the  word  "demonstration"  and  saying  we  will  just  go  out  and 
see  whether  our  demenstrationswork  or  not, is  the  answer  to  our  questions* 

Beal: 

Duane,  on  our  subject  here  - this  pilot  project  - would  you  distinguish 
in  your  mind  between  a demonstration  and  pilot  projects,  or  are  those 
words  in  your  vernacular? 


Gibson: 


ell,  the  minute  .you  start  setting  up  what  you  call  a ‘'pilot  project11  I 
think  the  nearer  it  will  get  to  being  a demonstration.  You  use  the  very 
best  ideas  that  you  can  dream  up,  saying,  "We  cannot  take  chances  on  this 
because  we  want  to  be  as  sure  as  we  can  that  it  will  succeed."  This,  I 
think,  was  what  happened  with  the  plans  that  were  laid  for  the  demonstration 
or  pilot  project  county  library  set-ups  that  were  done  within  the  last  6 
or  8 years.  They  did  not  dare  try  to  experiment,  to  take  chances  with 
things  that  they  were  not  quite  sure  about.  No,  let  us  make  a decision,  let 
us  pick  the  thing  that  we  think  is  most  likely  to  work.  We  will  use  that 
and  afterwards  we  will  try  to  see  whether  it  was  successful  or  not,  but  we 
have  no  basis  of  comparison. 

Delany ; 

Nell,  as  far  as  experimental  design  goes,  when  you  speak  of  demonstration  or 
experiment,  do  you  mean,  for  instance,  if  we  were  to  study  the  effect  of 
some  method,  we  could  use  what  might  be  called  a presence  and  absence  system? 
This  group  has  it  - this  group  does  nob  - and  we  will  measure  the  differences 
That  would  be  an  experiment#  I want  to  teach  something  , 3,  C and  so  I 
use  a method  or  a combination  of  methods  with  tnis  group  and  1 do  not  use 
it  with  that  group  - so  that  is  an  experiment.  Right? 


Burrows : 

Yes,  I would  say  that  that  is  an  experiment.  I do  not  want  to  "push"  this 
word  "demonstration. " I am  convinced  now  that  I chose  the  wrong  word.  I 
used  the  word  merely  to  get  on  common  grounds  with  my  colleagues,  the 
statisticians,  and  you  folks  b t I do  not  think  we  are  as  f'ar  apart  as  we  - 
would  appear  to  be.  ' ith  respect  to  your  comment  I would  add  that  there  is 
no  absolute  reauirement  for  the  control  group.  T"hy  do  I say  that?  It 
sounds  risky.  Every  experiment  has  in  it  seme  element  of  this  lack  of  con- 
trol and  what  you  folks  are  doing  is  to  a degree  the  same  sort  of  thing  that 
the  physical  scientist  does.  He  sets  up  an  experiment  in  the  laboratory. 

He  does  not  always  run  a parallel  experiment.  Suppose  he  is  interested  in 
the  reaction  to  a particular  chemical.  He  says,  "I  knew  what  would  happen 
if  I put  water  in  here.  It  would  produce  nothing."  There  are  probably 
those  people  who  will  quarrel  with  him. 

Back  in  the  days  of  typhoid,  before  we  knew  how  typhoid  could  be  carried,  I 
expect  that  the  reactions  which  he  might  have  obtained  from  injecting  water, 
if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  chemically  pure,  might  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  assumptions  that  He  was  making.  But  what  I am  saying  is 
tnat  in  any  experiment  we  take  something  for  granted.  You  have  to.  Here 
you  folks  are  worried,  and  not  unduly  so,  I think,  about  when  you  get  a 
participant  in  your  program  to  adopt  certain  practices,  what  criteria  to 
adopt  by  which  you  can  say,  "The  adoption  of  this  practice  has  in  fact  been 
responsible  for  the  change,  be  it  for  good  or  for  ill."  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  what  we  have  been  seeking  the  last  few  days. 

be  need  benchmarks,  for  example,  to  know  where  the  participant  started  from. 
Nhere  an  individual  starts  from  affects  hew  far  he  can  go.  vie  know  that  his 
level  of  intelligence,  for  example,  can  tell  us  how  much  he  can  achieve.  V.e 
feel  that  these  things  are  all  relevant  to  what  the  final  progress  will  be. 


Must  we  then  watch  with  this  individual  another  individual  of  the  same 
level  of  intelligence? 

Your  problem  is  not  unique.  T"e  get  into  the  same  situation  in  retail  store 
experiments.  Economists  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  experiment  be- 
cause in  retail  stores  you  cannot  ask  a retailer  to  price  a certain  com- 
modity 10  cents  a pound  more  than  his  competitor.  It  would  put  him  out  of 
business.  Ten  years  ago  this  was  thought  to  be  true,  but  it  is  being  done, 
every  day. 

Beal: 

Well,  if  you  do  not  carry  along  the  control  group,  what  happens  to  the 
difference  between  an  experiment  and  a survey?  Does  not  your  experiment 
become  a survey  if  you  do  not  have  a control  group? 

Burrows : 

You  have  two  means  of  comparison:  The  result  of  the  change  with  what  existed 
before  you  started  out,  and  with  the  non-test  group. 

Beal: 

Well,  then  if  you  have  two  surveys,  one  now  and  one  later,  it  becomes  an 
experiment. 

Burrows : 

It  is  true  that  this  is  much  nearer  what  we  do  in  the  survey  technique. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  establish  benchmarks  and  examine  progress.  What 
is  weak  in  a survey  is  that  the  burden  is  then  upon  us  to  relate  any  of  the 
changes  to  what  has  taken  place  between  the  changes.  In  other  wiords,  the 
burden  is  upon  the  analyst.  The  burden  is  not  upon  the  evidence,  but  upon 
the  strength  of  the  analyst  to  say,  not  what  are  the  results,  but  what  have 
induced  the  results . 

Gibson: 

nay  I illustrate  that?  Suppose  in  terms  of  trying  to  select  the  best  person 
for  promotion,  wie  wiere  to  take  county  agents  and  by  some  means  break  them 
into  two  broad  groups,  a group  of  the  better  agents  and  a group  of  the  poorer 
agents.  Suppose  we  made  a survey  and  we  asked  agents,  "Do  you  like  to  go 
for  long  walks?"  V:e  found,  for  example,  that  the  better  county  agents  did 
like  to  go  for  long  walks.  The  survey  technique  as  opposed  to  seme  kind  of 
experiment  is  one  in  which  you  now^  assume  that  because  there  is  a correla- 
tion betwieen  goodness  as  an  agent  and  liking  for  leng  walks,  that  this  is 
a cause  of  relationship  and  probably  selecting  people  who  like  to  go  for 
long  wialks  will  help  to  Improve  the  county  agent  program. 

Burrcwis  ° 

This  is  a good  example:  The  point  I was  attempting  to  make  was  that  the  de- 

cision as  to  whether  or  not  wie  used  the  length  of  walk  as  an  indication  of 
success  rests  upon  the  analyst,  and  not  upon  the  data.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  experimental  evidence  and  the  survey  t.  pe  of  approach.  But 
the  same  quality  is  present  in  an  experiment.  You  add  acid  to  a certain 
mixture  and  ycu  get  a gust  of  smoke.  We  say  that  It  is  because  wie  added 
the  acid  to  the  mixture.  ' Why?  it  is  only  a degree  of  precisely  the  same  thing. 
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V'hat  we  did  was  to  control  the  environment.  e set  before  us  a certain 
environmental  condition.  e altered  the  environmental  condition  and 
certain  results  took  place. 

lThat  are  we  using  as  a control  group  ...  all  those  possible  conceivable 
experiments  that  could  have  been  set  up  wherein  you  add  water  or  you  add 
milk,,  or  you  just  add  anything  and  nothing  happens,  be  know  nothing  is 
going  to  happen  or  we  suppose  that  nothing  is  going  to  happen.  All  we 
really  did  was  to  add  acid  to  this  mixture  and  we  got  an  explosion,  be  say 
that  a control  is  not  necessary.,  yet  in  the  situation  we  are  talking  about 
say,  in  our  sociological  experiments,  we  feel  that  this  control  group  is 
necessarjr.  I am  not  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  control  group.  I am 
saying  that  the  carrying  along  of  the  control  group  is  not  going  to  insure 
the  result  that  you  want.  The  real  strength  of  your  result  will  come  from 
the  data  themselves,  from  inducing  people  to  make  changes,  and  examining 
the  consequences  of  those  changes.  The  consequences  will  have  to  rest  a 
good  bit  upon  the  strength  of  the  analyst,  but  so  it  dees  in  all  experiments. 
All  you  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  that 
is  places  upon  the  analyst. 

Gibson; 

I would  like  to  make  this  one  comment  - that,  from  my  point  of  view,  the 
gimmick  in  your  illustration  about  the  mixture  into  which  you  pour  acid  - 
the  difficulty  here  is  that  it  is  possible  that  anything  that  you  might 
add  to  seme  particular  mixture  will  product  this  very  kind  of  effect  that 
you  are  talking  about  an  explosion. 

Beers : 

ilay  I shift  the  illustration  over  to  our  field  of  extension?  Seme  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  a wish  to  do  an  experimental  study.  The  sugges- 
tion takes  something  like  this  form,  that  we  engage  in  research  in  four 
counties.  In  county  A,  the  practice  method  of  extension  teaching  will  be 
used.  In  county  B,  what  we  might  call  the  farm  organization  method  of  exten- 
sion approach  will  be  used.  And  in  county  C,  some  kind  of  a decision-making 
or  a farm  and  home  development  or  a farm  unit  approach  will  be  used.  And 
in  county  "0,  we  "won't  do  nothin"."  That  will  be  our  control  group.  And 
then  we  will  try  to  find  out,  not  only  the  differential  effects  of  these 
three  approaches,  but  will  make  it  further  complicated  by  examining  one  sample 
of  low  income  farmers,  another  sample  of  part-time  farmers,  and  another  saiaple 
of  beginning  farmers  - young  people  just  beginning  to  farm  - and  another 
sample  of  retiring  farmers,  or  older  people  on  the  way  out,  etc.  So,  we  have 
stratified  our  farmers  by  typej  we  have  stratified  our  extension  approaches 
by  type|  and  T'Ie  have  got  a control  county.  It  strikes  me  as  being  a pro- 
posal for  an  experiment,  but  it  strikes  me  as  also  being  a little  bit  too 
complicated,  also  it  would  not  be  exactly  an  extension  study.  It  would  be 
basic  research  applied  to  an  extension  problem.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
a little  bit  too  complicated  and  a little  bit  too  elaborate  to  be  actually 
capable  of  fulfillment.  Is  my  pessimism  justified?  First,  is  it  an  experi- 
ment? 

Burrows ; 


I would  say  that  this  is,  indeed,  an  experiment.  I think  that  if  in  place 
of  the  word  "county"  you  just  put  the  word  "plot  of  ground,"  and  in  place  of 
3rour  various  teaching  methods  you  put  "levels  of  fertilizer,"  you  will  see  that 
you  have  precisely  the  same  sort  of  experiment  that  the  fertilizer  experts  puts 
out  to  determine  WThether  or  not  he  should  apply  one  level  of  fertilizer  or  an 
other.  -38- 
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You  are  going  to  tell  me  that  the  ccntrol  is  in  there.  Ihy  is  it  that  in 
the  fertilizer  experiment  you  normally  have  plots  without  any  fertilizer? 

I think  re  have  essentially  a one-to-one  correspondence  and  that  you  do, 
indeed^  have  an  experiment. 

Beers : 

Is  it  too  complicated?  "Can  they  analyze  their  fertilizer  plot  experiments" 
might  be  the  way  to  answer  that.  Can  you  control  these  extension  people 
in  counties  A,  B,  C , and  D?  hill  one  of  them  promise  to  use  only  the  prac- 
tice approach  and  never  slip? 

Burrows : 

This  raises  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  fundamental  question  if  you  try 
to  direct  yourself  toward  improved  methodology.  It  seems  self-evident  that 
the  further  you  go,  and  the  more  precise  you  try  to  get  your  experimentation, 
the  more  difficult  in  sense  of  handling,  it  will  turn  out  to  be.  I do  not 
think  this  should  persuade  one  not  to  attempt  to  go  in  that  direction.  There 
are  a number  of  experiments,  I think  that  the  Bureau  of  Census  has  carried 
out  comparable  to  the  sort  of  tiring  that  you  are  suggesting  here.  For  example, 
you  are  going  out  to  do  survey  techniques.  Now  here  you  have  got  the  survey 
and  you  inject  an  experiment  into  the  survey.  The  experiment  is  this  - you 
are  experimenting  with  different  methods  of  attempting  to  elicit  the  same 
information,  but  they  do  not  give  you  the  same  results.  I think  it  is  the 
same  thing  you  are  speaking  about  here.  These  people  have  over  the  years 
gained  a good  bit  of  experience^  these  things  cannot  be  administered  without 
some  care.  In  that  resrect  the  biggest  problem  would  be  to  get  across  one 
motivation,  which  goes  a long  way  toward  getting  the  kind  of  control  that  you 
need  in  an  experiment.  Secondly,  you  must  get  across  the  notion  that  in  an 
experiment  this  kind  of  control  is  necessary,  this  kind  of  uniformity  is 
much  more  important,  and  if  people  can  be  convinced  of  that  I think  that  it 
can  be  achieved.  I think  you  could  very  well  put  this  to  the  test. 

Beal: 

I think  pie  have  enjoyed  ourselves  up  here  but  you  people  have  not  got  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  conversation,  so  let  us  move  it  on  out  for  the  10 
minutes  that  we  have  left.  let  us  have  questions  from  the  floor  frcn  anyone 
and  everyone  up  here  on  specific  or  related  subjects  to  this  general  framework. 

Gibson: 

I have  a question  concerning  1-ir.  Beers'  illustration.  In  the  four  counties 
you  call  control  counties  - can  you  do  no  teaching?  Suppose  you  address 
yourself  to  the  question  of  what  is  your  success  in  promoting  good  ideas, 
getting  an  adoption  of  good  ideas,  or  ideas  that  have  been  proven.  But  if 
you  ask  this  ciuestion,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  matter  of  proper  criteria 
becomes  immediately  evident. 

Burrows : 

Probably  the  sound  method  of  evaluation  is  the  one  you  have  mentioned j namely, 
progress  of  farmers  - that  is  of  the  participants.  This  would  seem  to  me 
the  real  criterion,  but  I think  there  are  opponents  of  this  view.  They  might 
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ask:  What  percent  of  farmers  are  participating?  Or  wt  percent  of  farmers  |,|  ^ 
are  being  induced  to  participate?  How  many  have  been  induced  to  participate 
but  have  dropped  out?  What  was  the  length  of  participation  period?  What 
were  the  causes  for  dropping?  These  things  beccrne  evident  if  3/00  use  just 
superficial  measurement,  namely,  the  numbers  of  people  on  the  books,  number 
of  people  who  have  dropped,  etc.  The  much  more  vital  criterion,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  is  the  one  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  overall  progress  that 
has  been  made.  v 


hat  is  the  weakness  of  the  control  group;  it  is  the  weakness  tnat  2rou 
pointed  out  and  that  nr.  Croy  also  pointed  out  - hew  do  you  know  that  it 
remains  a control  group?  Again  I use  as  an  illustration  the  economic  exper- 
iments, where  any  achievement  by  the  best  group  induces  the  control  grcuo 
to  do  likewise.  i±y  answer  is  to  put  upon  the  control  group  only  the  weight  j , 

that  it  deserves  because  it  will  not  Ion.,  remain  a control  group  after  any 
real  significant  achievements  have  been  made.  If  what  I call  treatments,, the 
things  that  you  are  out  to  measure  produce  any  desirable  effect,  you  will 
find  that  your  control  group  follows  along,  we  also  know  that  diffusion 
is  a rather  slow  process,  so  there  is  a possibility  of  measuring  seme  change 
before  the  diffusion  process  takes  place  completely. 


Gibson: 


In  trying  to  carry  out  an  experiment  is  not  the  question  of  ethics  involved? 
You  can  practice  on  animals  all  right.  I do  not  mind  their  working  on  a 
live  dog  to  find  out  what  happens,  but  I am  a little  bit  concerned  about 
working  on  live  people  and  live  families  with  techniques  that  we  think  may 
be  inferior  and  we  could  do  something  better.  I think  there  is  the  question 
of  ethics  involved  in  the  experimentation  of  social  science. 


Beal: 

Dropping  out  of  role  just  a little  bit  here,  I wonder  how  many  of  you  saw 
Ad  iiurrew1  s .program  with  Dr.  Salk  right  after  the  results  of  the  malk  exper- 
iment had  been  announced «»  Dr.  Salk  came  out  with  the  thought  tnat  the  most 
important  thing  out  of  this  whole  experiment  was  the  fact  that  we  had  proven 
that -we  could  do  just  what  you  described,  Duane.  We  administered,  vaccine  to 
half  the  population^  we  did  not  to  the  other  half.  T'  e did  not  know  for  sure 
it  was  going  to  pan  out,  but  we  actually  did  it,  and  he  said  this  opened  up 
tremendous  frontiers,  he  thought,  for  this  kind  cf  social  research,  actually 
using  people  as  guinea  pigs.  Whether  the  analogy  is  sound  or  not,  I am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I think  that  it  is  pretty  important  that  this  kind  of  thing 
is  being  dene  on  such  a scale. 


DeLany: 

Another  question  is,  hew  can  you  get  an  agent  to  agree  to  work  in  such' an 
experiment?  Should  they  know  they  are  participating  and  agree  to,  or 
shouldn't  they?  It  seems  to  me  that  agents  will  participate  in  designing 
and  carrying  out  an  experiment  if  they  are  on  committees  which  decide  that  a 
certain  problem  is  important,  and  that  it  needs  to  be  studied,  and  they  par- 
ticipate from  the  beginning  in  deciding  what  is  the  problem,  how  are  we  going 
to  carry  out  the  study?  Is  there  going  to  be  a survey  or  an  experiment, 
are  we  going  to  use  questionnaires,  etc.?  Under  such  conditions  they  are 
very  willing  to  volunteer,  to  take  part.  Of  course,  hew  far  they  will  go 


will  be  another  question.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  problem  about  get- 
ing  agents  to  participate  if  they  take  part  in  the  planning. 

Gibson: 

I would  like  to  make  this  brief  comment.  I think  you  made  a very  good  point 
about  the  possible  use  of  factual  analysis,,  if  I got  your  point  correctly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  some  one  of  us  needs  to  be  dig- 
ging into  is  this  area  of  what  is  the  interrelationship  among  your  idea  and 
my  idea  as  to  what  represents  progress.  I think  there  is  a tendency  for 
us  all  to  agree  on  this  notion  of  income  changes.  This  seems  to  be  a kind 
of  least  common  denominator.  In  the  discussion  we  all  came  back  to  income 
in  the  hope  that  the  things  in  which  we  are  really  interested  are,  in  part, 
a function  of  this  income:;  that  it  represents  a kind  of  intervening  variable. 
I think  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  know  for  sure,  that  might  be  worth 
testing,  is  to  determine  the  relationship  of  this  assumed  intervening  varia- 
ble to  a variety  of  other  kinds  of  things  like  social  participation  which 
different  ones  of  us  are  using  as  criteria. 

Beal: 

Because  of  our  time,  I am  not  going  to  attempt  to  summarize  at  all,  and  I 
am  sure  this  discussion  could  go  on  at  great  length.  I would  like  to  just 
mention  two  points.  One  is  that  it  seems  that  we  have  a little  disagree- 
ment on  whether  or  not  the  criteria  are  specific  enough  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  for  us  to  actually  decide  on  what  measure  we  want. 

Then  I think  we  come  back  to  the  second  point  mentioned  by  Miss  Delany, 
and  that  is  - how  much  liaison  do  we  really  have  between  the  action  person 
and  the  research  worker.  "When  the  research  worker  goes  to  the  action  person 
or  is  called  in  after  the  program  is  well  under  way  I think  that  there  is 
oftentimes  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  action  person  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  program,  to  verbalize  his  specific  objectives  so  you  can  set  up  these 
criteria  and  these  measures  that  you  mention. 

Those  are  two  areas  I think  "where  we  still  do  not  quite  agree  — how  specific 
must  objectives  be,  and  how  uniform?  I am  sure  we  would  find  that  our 
objectives,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  are  not  uniform  from  State  to 
State,  With  these  two  points  I would  like  to  finish,  after  thanking  the 
panel  for  participating  and  saying  how  much  we  enjoyed  them. 

Panel: 

George  M.  Beal,  Chairman 
Howard  W.  Beers 
Glenn  L.  Burrows 
Duane  L.  Gibson 
Dorothy  Delany 
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THE  FEDERAL  REPCRTG  ACT  OF  1942 


Meredith  C.  Wilson 

Director,  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training 

and 

J.  Richard  Grant 

Acting  Statistical  Clearance  Office,  AMS 

According  to  the  Reports  Act  of  1942,  no  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  shall  collect  or  sponsor  the  collection  of  information 
upon  identical  items  from  10  or  more  persons  (other  than  Federal 
employees)  unless  the  plans  and  report  forms  to  be  used  in  such 
collection  have  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  administrative  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
developed  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  clearly 
indicate  that  cooperative  Federal-State  projects,  including  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  come  within  the 
scope  of  The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942.  These  regulations  also 
provide  for  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  of  plans  and  forms,  to  be  used  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Department  in  information  collection,  prior  to 
their  submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  the 
authorized  officials  are  primarily  concerned  with  plans  and  forms 
which  are  used  to  provide  statistical  compilations  of  general  public 
interest.  A high  proportion  of  the  information  collected  by  extension 
workers  is  incident  to  the  conduct  of  extension  locally  and  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  statistical  compilations  of  general  public 
interest.  The  following  guides  have  been  developed  for  determining 
the  kinds  of  collection  plans  and  forms  which  should  and  should  not 
be  submitted  for  review  and  clearance  under  the  Reports  A ct.  These 
guides  are  intended  to  hold  to  the  minimum  the  annoyance,  delay,  and 
unnecessary  correspondence  which  might  tend  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  Federal  Reports  Act,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  duplication  and 
the  better  coordination  of  statistics-gathering  activities  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 


Do  not  require  review. 


Am 


1.  Plans  and  forms  for  collection  by  county  extension 
agents  of  information  for  use  in  county  program 
determination,  execution,  and  evaluation  are 
essentially  local  in  nature  and  not  of  general 
statistical  interest.  General  waiver  of  clearance 
is  granted  for  such  plans  and  forms.  They  should 
not  be  submitted  for  review. 

2.  Record,  report,  and  other  data-collecting  devices 
prepared  by  State  extension  workers  which  are 
incident  to  the  organization,  conduct,  and  evaluation 
of  4-H  Club  work,  home  demonstration  work,  and  similar 
extension  programs,  or  incident  to  the  collection  of 
statistical  information  on  extension  activities  and 
accomplishments  needed  for  administrative  reports,  are 
granted  general  waiver  and  do  not  require  submission 
for  review  or  clearance. 

B . Do  require  review. 

1.  In  the  case  of  State  Extension-sponsored  or  State 
Extension-participating  activities  that  are  similar 
in  nature  to  the  information-collection  activities 
of  established  statistical  agencies,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  data-collection  plans  and  forms  should  be  submitted 
for  review  and,  where  necessary,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  clearance. 

2.  Questionnaires  for  use  in  collecting  information  from 
business  concerns,  such  as  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retail  branches,  should  be  submitted  for  review 
and  clearance  in  all  instances. 

3.  When  in  doubt  the  information-collection  plans  and 
forms  should  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Office  for  advice  as  to  need  for  review  and  clearance 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Each  State  Extension  Service  has  been  asked  to  designate  one  person 
to  be  responsible  for  keeping  in  touch  with  all  information- 
collection  activities  of  the  Extension  Service  and  for  transmitting 
to  the  Federal  Extension  Service  plans  and  forms  of  a nature  requiring 
clearance.  Frequently  the  State  Leader  of  extension  studies  has  been 
assigned  this  responsibility. 

In  transmitting  State  Extension  Service  plans  and  forms  under  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,  the  following  procedure,  if  closely 
adhered  to,  will  expedite  handling: 
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1.  Enclose  four  (4)  copies  of  the  proposed  questionnaire  or 
other  information-collection  device. 

2.  Enclose  four  (4)  copies  of  a narrative  statement  which 
supplies  the  following  information: 

a.  Purpose  of  survey— who  wants  the  information  and  why. 

Be  sure  to  mention  any  Federal  agency  involved. 

b.  Type  and  number  of  respondents. 

c.  If  sampling  is  to  be  used,  the  method  of  selecting 
sample;  or  if  a mailing  list,  the  source  of  mailing 
list. 

d.  Dates  of  survey. 

e.  Frequency  of  survey — only  once  or  periodically. 

f.  Ko\j  information  will  be  collected;  follow-up  to 
complete  sample  if  sampling  procedure  is  followed. 

g.  Who  will  collect  the  data. 

h.  Plan  for  analysis  of  data. 

3.  Send  in  the  proposed  questionnaire  and  accompanying 
narrative  statement  well  in  advance  of  date  for  collecting 
data.  Four  weeks  should  be  ample. 

4.  In  the  case  of  a questionnaire  which  requires  clearance 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  six  copies  of  the  final 
questionnaire  as  duplicated  for  field  use  should  be 
submitted  for  filing  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Correspondence  involving  information-collection  plans  and  forms 
should  be  addressed  to  Meredith  C.  Wilson,  Director,  Division  of 
Extension  Research  and  Training,  Federal  Extension  Service. 
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PROGRESS  EVALUATION  DURING  THE  EARLY  STAGES 
CF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Andie  L.  Knutson 
Chief,  Behavioral  Studies 
Division  of  General  Health  Services 
Public  Health  Service 

Most  of  us  who  work  in  the  field  of  education  are  concerned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts.  One  educator,  when  asked  to  give  his  con- 
cept of  heaven,  replied,  "Heaven  is  a place  where  I can  get  a clear  view 
of  the  significance  of  what  I am  doing." 

Evaluation  is  the  process  of  determining  the  worth  or  value  of  something 
relative  to  a given  purpose.  It  is  a process  of  making  decisions,  draw- 
ing data  together,  judging  pertinent  facts  available,  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  various  suggestions,  and  selecting  from  among  alternate 
courses  of  action.  All  of  us  are  making  judgments  or  evaluating  almost 
every  moment  of  our  lives.  Thus,  evaluation  is  by  no  means  only  the 
problem  of  the  specialist. 

One  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  our  efforts  have 
been  successful  in  achieving  the  program  goals.  This  type  of  evaluation 
might  be  called  evaluation  of  achievement. 

In  evaluating  achievement,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a baseline  to 
determine  the  present  status  of  the  program  and  then,  after  the  program 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  determine  what  changes  have  occurred. 
The  evaluation  of  program  achievement,  therefore,  requires  the  assistance 
of  a specialist.  Obtaining  a concrete  and  valid  measure  of  program  effect 
requires  a great  deal  of  planhing  and  skill  and  is  likely  to  be  costly. 
Control  groups  may  be  necessary,  for  factors  quite  independent  of  the  pro- 
gram may  influence  achievement. 

The  purpose  of  evaluating  program  achievement  is  to  determine  hew  far  we 
have  come,  which,  of  course,  requires  knowing  where  we  are  starting  from 
and  where  we  are  planning  to  go.  Success  in  this  type  of  achievement 
depends  on  the  adequacy  with  which  the  baseline  is  drawn  and  the  precision 
with  X\fhich  objectives  are  identified.  Sound  evaluation  of  program  achieve- 
ment is  essential  in  order  to  determine  whether  our  programs  are  achieving 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  developed.  The  public  has  a right  to  know 
whether  its  money  is  well  spent. 

Evaluation  also,  has  another  purpose  and  that  is  to  provide  guidance  for 
the  CQ^&ucly  of  program  activities.  Many  decisions  must  be'  made  in  the 
course  of  prdgram  planning  and  operation.  Evaluation  can  contribute  to 
program  operation  by  providing  assistance  in  determining  the  intermediate 
steps  that  need  to  take  place  in  order  to  accomplish  the  long-range  ob- 
jectives and  to  measure  the  achievement  of  these  intermediate  steps,  to 
make  each  new  decision  a little  bit  sounder  than  the  last  one.  This  type 
of  evaluation  we  might  call  the  evaluation  of  program  progress. 

It  is  helpful  to  think  of  a program  as  a process  which  goes  through  a 
number  of  phases  or  intermediate  steps  which  must  be  achieved  in  order  for 
the  program  to  be  successful.  By  evaluating  the  process  of  the  program  in 
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achieving  these  intermediate  steps,  it  is  possible  to  identify 
difficulties  or  barriers  as  they  occur  and  to  make  necessary  changes 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  objective  data  available,  Sound  evaluation 
of  progress  made  as  a program  continues  day-by-day  can  help  to  assure 
that  each  new  phase  of  the  program  is  built  on  the  positive  achieve- 
ments of  the  preceding  phases. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  evlauating  program  progress  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  decisions  made  at  key  points  during  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  the  program. 

The  values  of  evaluating  program  achievement  have  long  been  recognized 
but  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  value  of  evaluating  program 
progress : 

By  means  of  progress  evaluation  it  is  possible  to  identify 
some  of  the  barriers  that  lie  immediately  ahead  and  to 
find  ways  of  overcoming  these  barriers  before  they  block  us. 

Such  evaluation  can  be  done  in  smaller  units.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  smaller  segments  of  the  program  rather  than 
with  the  entire  program. 

It  requires  less  of  an  investment  in  time  and  personnel  at 
any  given  moment. 

Extensive  controls  are  not  necessary.  Since  this  approach 
is  directed  toward  identifying  barriers  or  facilitators  to 
the  program,  the  evaluator  is  less  concerned  with  obtain- 
ing precise  data  and  more  concerned  with  gathering  guidance 
data.  The  decision  as  to  the  value  of  these  findings  will 
depend  in  good  part  on  their  face  validity. 

This  method  of  evaluation  yields  usable  results  at  the  time 
they  are  most  needed  and  thus  helps  to  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  program  will  be  effective. 

The  samples  used  for  such  evaluation  may  be  much  smaller 
provided  they  are  well  selected  to  include  both  the 
representatives  of  those  responsible  for  the  program  and 
the  professional  and  lay  members  of  the  public  concerned. 

The  costs  of  such  evaluation  in  personnel  and  funds  are 
much  loiter  and  spread  over  an  entire  program. 

The  extent  of  the  evaluation  to  be  carried  out  depends 
upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  efforts  made. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  data  for  evaluating  program 
progress  do  not  need  to  be  complicated.  In  fact,  often 
the  simiplest  methods  yield  the  greatest  return. 

The  method  can  be  applied  whether  we  think  of  a total  pro- 
gram such  as  the  overall  extension  program  or  the  efforts 
of  an  individual  extension  worker  who  is  attempting  to 
achieve  soecific  objectives  within  this  broad  framework. 
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Almost  any  program  goes  through  a certain  number  of  phases  -which,  for 
want  of  tetter  terms,  we  might  call  a period  of  exploration,  a period 
of  preplanning  or  development,  a period  of  program  operation,  and 
finally  a period  of  achievement  and  assessment.  As  cne  program  is 
achieved,  exploration  takes  place  relative  to  future  program  possibil- 
ities. Thus,  one  phase  grows  upon  the  other  in  the  manner  of  a spiral. 
Overlappings  occur  in  this  general  pattern  within  any  operating  program 
since  many  programs  are  likely  to  be  concurrently  in  operation  and 
often  in  different  stages  of  development.  It  may  be  helpful  to  think 
of  progress  evaluation  with  the  framework  of  this  program  cycle. 


Explo ratory 
phase 


Preplanning  or 
development  phase 


Achievement 

phase 


Operations 

phase 


Program  cycle  of  progress  evaluation 


In  the  present  discussion,  primary  attention  will  be  devoted  to  progress 
evaluation  during  the  first  and  second  phases  of  program  development, 
i.  e.,  during  the  exploratory  and  preplanning  phases  of  the  program. 

The  period  of  exploration  is  that  phase  of  the  program  in  which  we  may 
be  uncertain  as  to  where'  we  are  going  and  possibly  are  not  even  sure  of 
the  precise  definitive  of  the  problem  which  needs  solution.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  exploring  the  problem,  finding  out  the  primary  need,  and 
defining  the  situations  about  which  something  must  be  done.  Decisions 
made  during  this  phase  of  the  program  are  often  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  program.  An  error  made  at  this  point  of  the  program  may  lead  to 
great  loss  in  future  personnel  effort  and  program  cost.  For  example, 
the  program  can  go  astray  if  the  need  is  not  adequately  defined,  if  some 
key  individuals  are  left  out  of  the  program  planning  or  if  the  wrong 
type  of  person  is  selected  for  some  key  program  post.  Progress  evaluation 
is  focused  toward  identifying  such  weaknesses  in  the  program  when  they 
occur  and  thus  make  the  corrections  to  minimize  this  future  possible  loss 
in  facilities,  time,  and  effort. 

The  key  question  of  progress  evaluation  during  the  exploratory  phase  Is 
"Have  the  interests,  needs,  or  wiahts  we  are  trying - to  satisfy  been  ade- 
quately identified?"  This  does  not  mean  that  every  fact  should  be 
gathered  before  starting  program  activities  but  rather  "Have  all  the 
essential  facts  available  been  considered?  If  some  essential  facts  are 
not  available,  can  they  be  easily  obtained?" 


In  considering  the  facts  needed  during  the  exploratory  phase,  it  is 
important  to  consider  both  the  technical  facts  available  to  the  expert, 
and  the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  or  other  layman 
toward  whom  the  program  is  focused.  How  does  he  see  the  problem?  What 
does  he  know  and  think  about  it?  What  possible  solutions  does  he  con- 
sider possible  and  acceptable?  How  does  his  formulation  of  the  problem 
compare  with  that  of  the  expert?  It  is  always  worthwhile , and  sometimes 
possible , to  find  out  from  the  farmers  themselves  what  they  see  as 
problems  which  interfere  with  their  daily  living  and  home  and  farm 
management,  and  also  what  programs  they  see  as  meaningful. 

In  obtaining  the  viewpoints  of  farmers  in  identifying  the  problems  which 
they  see  as  important,  it  is  essential  to  approach  them  using  their 
language  and  asking  questions  that  have  meaning  from  their  point  of  view. 
Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  layman  does  not  think  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  professional.  Some  of  the  concepts  we  use  as  professional  people 
have  different  meanings  for  them.  As  a result,  we  may  get  answers  if  we 
ask  questions  formulated  from  a professional  point  of  view  and  using 
professional  terms,  but  these  answers  may  not  have  the  meaning  we  assume. 

For  example,  one  of  our  local  health  educators,  seeking  to  identify  the 
public  health  needs  within  a community,  first  made  a small  survey  using 
an  interview  with  questions  formulated  in  traditional  public  health 
terms  — health,  public  health,  tuberculosis,  sanitation,  etc.  She 
identified  little  that  was  new  or  unexpected  and  was  unhappy  because  she 
was  certain  that  many  public  health  problems  were  not  being  reported. 

The  questionnaire  was  revised  to  include  questions  of  a more  open  nature 
which  did  not  obviously  relate  to  health.  These  questions  encouraged 
respondents  to  discuss  freely  the  little  things  that  families  run  into 
when  they  first  move  into  the  neighborhood.  Using  this  approach,  that 
had  more  meaning  to  the  layman,  the  educator  was  able  to  identify  a wide 
range  of  problems  which  had  not  previously  been  reported.  Some  of  these 
were  of  great  public  health  significance.  The  people  mentioned  the  need 
for  recreation  facilities  for  preschool  children  who  were  now  playing  in 
the  streets,  the  need  for  a registry  of  local  medical  services,  particu- 
larly so  that  expectant  mothers  would  know  where  and  how  to  reach  the 
nearest  physician.  Mothers  with  young  children  desired  help  on 
behavioral  problems.  Many  mentioned  a concern  about  uncontrolled  dogs 
roaming  the  neighborhood.  In  other  words,  the  people  were  concerned 
about  many  public  health  problems,  tut  they  did  not  realize  that  these 
were  the  problems  which  the  professional  person  meant  when  using  the 
term  "public  health." 

As  the  needs  of  the  program  become  adequately  identified  and  the 
situation  determined,  questions  arise  as  to  kinds  of  persons  needed  to 
work  on  the  problem  and  the  types  of  resources  available.  At  this  stage, 
the  period  of  exploration  gradually  merges  into  the  second  period  which 
we  might  call  preplanning.  The  question  of  progress  evaluation  at  this 
point  might  be  stated,  "Have  the  program  objectives,  philosophy,  and 
policies  been  fully  agreed  upon,  formulated,  and  written  down?"  We  are 
concerned  also  at  this  point  with  questions  like  "Are  the  people  who 
should  be  involved  in  planning  these  objectives  and  philosophy  included 
in  the  discussion  group?  What  are  some  of  the  ways  of  getting  the  pro- 
gram started?.  What  qualifications  should  be  considered  in  selecting 
people  to  carry  out  the  program?" 


By  writing  down  the  objectives , philosophy,  and  policies,  we  can 
sometimes  identify  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  earlier  and 
more  sharply.  Disagreements  on  these  matters  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  program  may  lead  to  conflict  as  the  program  develops.  Such  con- 
flicts may  not  be  as  easy  to  identify  later  on  if  they  stem  from 
misunderstandings  on  fundamental  points  which  may  be  assumed  by  all 
to  have  been  agreed  upon.  For  example,  the  broad  philosophy  of  a 
program  and  the  policies  of  the  program  play  an  important  role  in 
identifying  the  methods  or  procedures  to  use  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
If  the  method  is  one  that  conflicts  with  the  philosophy  or  policy,  this 
conflict  can  be  identified  if  the  philosophy  or  policy  is  clearly 
formulated.  In  this  way,  the  statement  of  objectives,  philosophy,  and 
policy  becomes  a working  framewjork  for  program  development. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible,  it  is  helpful  to  state  the  goals  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  specific  practices  that  we  desire  to  teach.  This 
is  a good  way  of  keeping  plans  concrete  and  practical.  It  is  more  than 
an  exercise.  When  objectives  can  be  specifically  identified  in  terms  of 
action,  methods  of  achieving  these  objectives  can  be  selected  wjith 
greater  confidence. 

Clear  formulation  of  objectives  also  requires  identifying  the  inter- 
mediate goals  that  need  to  be  achieved  in  order  to  attain  the  program 
objectives.  Almost  any  program  can  be  broken  down  into  intermediate 
steps  that  can  be  measured.  If  the  measurement  shows  that  the  step  has 
been  achieved,  one  can  feel  confident  in  going  forward  to  the  next  step. 
If  the  data  suggest  that  the  intermediate  step  has  not  teen  attained,  it 
is  important  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  failure  or  difficulty  and  to 
pause  long  enough  to  develop  a more  effective  method  for  achieving  the 
intermediate  goal. 

During  the  period  of  preplanning,  we  are  also  concerned  with  the 
selection  and  development  of  the  methods,  techniques  and  procedures  to 
be  used  in  the  program.  A progress  evaluation  question  is?  "Is  the 
method  or  approach  selected  the  one  most  likely  to  prove  successful  in 
achieving  program  objectives?"  If  the  purposes  of  the  program  have  been 
broken  down  into  specific  intermediate  goals,  a long  step  has  been  taken 
in  identifying  the  best  methods  and  techniques  to  use.  In  making  the 
final  choice  of  program  method,  a useful  technique  is  to  list  the 
objective  evidence  in  support  of  or  against  the  use  of  a particular 
method  being  considered.  Some  of  the  criteria  that  may  be  helpful  in 
selecting  the  methods  to  use  include; 

What  objective  evidence  is  there  to  support  or  question 
the  likelihood  of  the  method  achieving  the  specific  ob- 
jective or  intermediate  goa:l  intended? 

What  will  be  the  cost  in  terms  of  money,  time,  and  effort 
of  achieving  the  objectives  using  the  particular  method? 

What  type  of  personnel  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  this 
method  and  are  these  personnel  available? 


What  resources  are  needed  to  carry  out  this  method  and 
are  these  resources  available? 

How  long  would  it'  take  to  achieve  the  objective  using 
the  method  considered? 

Considering  the  resources  available,  is  it  realistic  to 
apply  the  method  as  a way  of  achieving  the  ultimate 
objective?  For  example,  how  many  professional  people 
will  it  take  to  complete  the  job  with  the  intended  group  in 
the  farm  community  using  the  specific  approach  considered? 

Are  any  short  cuts  possible? 

Could  some  other  method  be  selected  or  developed  which  would 
more  adequately  satisfy  criteria  such  as  those  above? 

The  period  of  preplanning  and  the  period  of  program  operation  are  in 
many  ways  inseparable.  One  flows  gradually  into  the  other,  for  the  period 
of  operation  within  an  educational  program  involves  constant  development, 
testing,  and  revision. of  methods  and  procedures.  To  the  extent  that  ob- 
jective data  can  be  utilized  in  making  these  changes,  the  program  has  a 
tetter  chance  of  success. 

Pretesting  may  be  used  during  this  period  to^answer  such  questions  as 
these:  Do  people  understand  the  purpose  of  our  efforts?  Is  the  purpose 

one,  they  want  to  achieve?  Do  the  practices  we  recommend  make  sense  to 
them?  Are  these  practices  in  accord  with  the  way  people  usually  behave? 

Are  our  attempts  at  communication  successful  with  other  professional  and 
lay  groups? 

Adequate  answers  to  such  questions  can  sometimes  be  obtained  with  small 
samples  provided  the  individuals  are  selected  in  such  a way  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  groups  for  whom  the  program  is  intended.  A primary 
consideration  again  is  that  the  approaches  used  to  obtain  responses  from 
the  public  be  formulated  within  their  frame  of  reference  so  that  the 
questions  they  are  asked  are  meaningful  to  them.  Their  interpretations  of 
materials  or  program  suggestions  often  provide  useful  clues  as  to  whether 
we  are  effective  in  our  communications. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  long-range  objectives,  the 
intermediate  steps  which  need  to  be  taken  to  achieve  these  objectives, 
and  the  housekeeping  activities  which  may  or  may  not  be  concerned  with  the 
achievement  of  objectives.  Records  of  the  number  of  hours  worked,  the 
number  of  materials  prepared,  the  amount  of  money  expended,  the  number  of 
pamphlets  sent  out,  etc.,  may  be  important  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view  since  that  may  be  one  indication  of  the  degree  of  effort.  Such 
housekeeping  records,  however,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
progress. 

A carpenter,  for  example,  may  be  concerned  with  building  a garage.  In 
building  this  garage  he  must  complete  a number  of  specific  steps  — building 
the  floor,  putting  up  the  studding,  putting  on  the  walls,  putting  on  the 
wood,  etc.  He  measures  his  achievement  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  he 
has  completed  the  specific  intermediate  steps.  He  also  makes  a sharp 
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distinction  between  completing  these  intermediate  steps  and  achieving 
his  ultimate  objective  which  is  the  completion  of  the  garage.  At  the 
same  time,  he  distinguishes  between  achieving  these  intermediate  steps 
and  the  housekeeping  records  which  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
degree  of  his  effortj  i.e.,  the  number  of  hours  on  the  job,  rest 
periods  taken,  tools  used,  etc. 

If,  in  putting  up  the  garage,  one  of  his  spikes  cracks  a studding  of 
inferior  quality,  he  holds  up  the  operation  long  enough  to  replace 
that  studding  before  completing  the  garage.  In  other  words,  he  applies 
progress  evaluation  to  the  immediate  task  and  in  this  way  is  able  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  pulling  down  part  of  the  wall  at  some  later  date  to  re- 
move the  inferior  studding.  By  identifying  the  weakness  as  it  occurs,  he 
can  take  immediate  steps  to  correct  it  instead  of  waiting  for  the  inspector 
to  ask  him  to  do  the  job  over. 

It  is  often  useful  In  developing  an  educational  program  method  to  identify 
systematically  the  individuals  who  are  in  a position  to  influence  the  flow 
of  ideas  between  ourselves  and  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  seeking  to 
communicate.  In  rural  areas,  the  intermediate  persons  may  be  the  county 
agents  and  their  assistants,  leaders  and  influential  members  of  the  various 
farm  organizations,  employers,  storekeepers,  political  ward  leaders,  minis- 
ters, etc.  Such  individuals  are  sometimes  called  11  communications  gate- 
keepers" since  they  are  in  a position  to  open  the  door  and  encourage  the 
free  flow  of  ideas  or  to  close  the  door  and  prevent  ideas  from,  passing 
through.  They  may  influence  the  acceptance  of  an  idea  by  lending  it  their 
prestige  and  support  or  they  may  withdraw  influence  from  it  by  deprecating 
it.  They  may  willfully  distort  an  idea  if  they  are  so  motivated!  or  they 
may  unwittingly  change  its  meaning  through  failure  to  understand,  lack  of 
adequate  information  or  misinterpretation. 

Analyzing  a program  in  terms  of  communications  gatekeepers  is  useful  because 
if  we  know  the  pattern  of  the  gatekeepers  touched  by  the  program,  we  can 
plan  the  distribution  of  information  and  ideas  in  such  a way  as  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  existing  pattern.  This  helps  to  assure  that  the 
idea  passes  through  each  gate  with  the  maximum  prestige  value. 

In  seeking  to  identify  gatekeepers,  it  is  important  to  look  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  professional  program  person  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  lay  public | that  is,  we  need  to  identify  the  gatekeepers 
recognized  by  the  senders  of  the  communication  and  also  those  identified 
by  the  persons  who  receive  the  information,  for  the  two  groups  of  gate- 
keepers may  not  be  the  same  in  all  instances.  Knowing  the  gatekeepers  the 
layman  looks  to  for  information  will  give  valuable  clues  in  planning  the 
distribution  of  new  ideas. 

In  this  discussion,  primary  emphasis  has  been  given  to  questions  that 
may  be  raised  during  the  early  phases  of  the  program  planning  and 
development.  To  the  extent  that  valid  and  reliable  answers  are  obtained 
to  these  questions,  the  likelihood  of  program  success  will  increase. 

Often  valuable  insights  can  be  obtained  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
program  by  analyzing  available  data  In  a systematic  way  or  by  interview- 
ing small  samples  of  oeople  at  different  phases  of  the  program  to  obtain 
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their  reactions  to  specific  aspects  of  the  program.  By  applying  the 
tools  of  measurement  in  evaluating  program  progress,  we  can  obtain  data 
for  the  guidance  of  program  improvement. 

The  data  obtained  in  evaluating  program  progress  are  not  valid  for 
determining  whether  or  not  the  broad  goals  of  the  program  have  been 
achieved.  For  this  purpose,  sound  studies  of  program  achievement  are 
essential.  Both  types  of  evaluation  are  needed  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
two  purposes  — guidance  in  program  improvement  and  valid  measures  of 
program  effectiveness. 


OBJECTIVES  PECULIAR  TC  THE  FARM  AND  KOMF.  UNIT  aPPKOACH 
THAT  ARE  h-HSCEPTIRLE  OF  MEARUREMEHT 


Ctto  C.  Croy 

assistant  to  the  Administrator,  FES 


Whj-t  is  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach? 


The  name  differs  from  State  to  State  and  it  is  called  Farm  and  Home 
Development,  Farm  and  Home  Planning,  Balanced  Farming,  Better  Farming  and 
Better  Living,  Balanced  Farming  and  Better  Living,  Farm  Business  Analysis, 
and  Farm  Eusiness  Counselings 

It  is  an  effort  by  the  Extension  Service  to  provide  farm  families,  in 
a better  organized  and  more  intensive  way,  with  the  necessary  counsel  and 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  (a)  identify  and  analyze  effectively  their 
major  farm  and  home  situations  and  opportunities,  (b)  determine  a 
definite  course  of  action  which  will  produce  the  maximum  economic  returns 
ard  family  satisfactions,  (c)  put  plans  into  effect  as  rapidly  as 
feasible,  and  (d)  adjust  them  wisely  as  circumstances  warrant 0 

In  this  approach,  the  family,  the  farm,  ar.d  the  home  are  the  unite  Many 
fields  of  subject  matter  are  involvede  In  contrast,  extension  work  is 
usually  organized  around  specific  subject  matter  and  the  people  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  ite 

The  objectives  of  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach  are  to  speed  up  the 
application  of  research  results,  to  gear  production  to  the  market 
potential,  to  help  agriculture  become  more  efficient,  and  to  make  farm 
life  more  satisfying,.  Its  objectives  for  the  farm  family  are  to  help 
the  family  improve  its  decision-making  ability,  to  choose  a course  of 
action  best  suited  to  its  needs,  desires,  and  resources,  and  to  carry  out 
this  course  of  action  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  manner,, 

What  is  back  of  the  emphasis  on  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach  at 
this  time? 

The  method  is  not  new.  It  is  only  the  particular  emphasis  and  support 
at  this  time  that  is  new. 

lo  There  are  many  families  you  and  I know  who  are  good  managers.  They 
are  so  self -motivated  that  extension  workers  are  besieged  for  new 
information  and  many  times  they  are  at  the  door  of  the  research  worker 
to  get  a,  report  before  the  findings  have  been  tested  adequately  by 
researchers,,  They  have  the  ability  to  take  separate  pieces  of  subject- 
matter  information  and  put  them  together  into  an  efficient  farm  and 
home  blueprint  for  themselves, 

2.  There  are  States  that  used  the  Farm  and  Home  Development  method  with 
families  before  July  1,  1954o  Agents  have  assisted  families  in  this 
manner  ever  since  the  first  agent  rode  horseback  up  and  down  the  mud 
roads,  stopping  overnight  with  a family,.  More  recently  there  has  been 
the  so-called  Farm  Management  Project.  In  most  cases  only  the  farmer 
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was  involved.  The  project,  however,  has  been  a good  forerunner  for  the 
more  complete  Farm  and  Home  Approach. 

3.  Couples  have  been  brought  together  in  extension  schools  without  the 
individual  assistance  on  location. 

4.  Unit  Test  Demonstrations  using  fertilizer  from  T.V.A.  as  a catalytic 
agent  have  been  used  to  demonstrate  combinations  of  practices.  Fre- 
quently the  farm  and  home  as  a unit  was  and  is  involved.  The  importance 

of  bringing  the  homemaker  into  decision  making  has  often  been  demonstrated. 

5.  Agents  are  receiving  more  and  more  requests  to  assist  beginning 
farmers.  In  this  case  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach  is  a must.  This 
is  a potent  group  because  80,CC0  new  farmers  are  needed  each  year  for 
replacements,  host  are  young  farm  couples. 

6.  There  is  an  evolving  educational  philosophy  in  this  country  that  is 
setting  a favorable  climate  in  which  the  unit  approach  may  take  root 
and  grow.  Educational  principles  tell  us  that  the  most  effective 'way  of 
teaching  for  most  people  is  not'"  a matter  of  putting  before  them  a lot  of 
single  practices.  The  emphasis  today  in  education  is  on  integration, 
which  carries  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  one  step  farther. 
Educational  assistance  in  decision  making  for  the  individual  or  the  farm 
family  is  fully  as  important  as  disseminating  the  facts  of  research. 

7o  Mass  methods  of  disseminating  information  have  their  place  and  will 
continue.  As  an  economist  will  say,  timeliness  is  an  important  factor  in 
efficient  farming.  Likewise,  timeliness  is  important  in  a shift  in 
emphasis  in  methods.  Methods  should  fit  the  need  at  a particular  time 
and  in  a particular  situation. 

a.  The  purpose  of  the  Smith— Lever  Act  says  nIn  order  to  aid  in 
diffusing-  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and -to  encourage  application  of  the  same.” 

Diffusing  means  to  pour  out  and  spread.  We  have  done  a good 
job  of  pouring  out  and  spreading.  Have  we  done  enough  in 
encouraging  application  or  motivating?  Now  is  the  time  to 
emphasize  methods  of  motivating  in  order  to  shorten  the  time 
lag  between  research  findings  and  their  application. 

b.  Another  heed  indicating  timeliness  is  centered  in  the 
problem  facing  farmers  today  in  a period  of  high  capital 
investments  and  production  costs  and  relatively  lower  prices 
for  farm  products.  New  research  indicating  the  desirability 
of  a new  practice  has  to  be  weighed  in  relation  to  other 
practices  and  to  a particular  farmer  on  a particular  farm. 

An  understanding  by  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  essential 
as  to  how  such  practices  will  have  to  be  integrated  with  a 
whole  sequence  of  other  operations  on  the  farm  and  often  in 
the  home.  Such  decision  making  is  often  a matter  of  timing. 
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Co  One  of  the  characteristics  of  farming  is  the  inseparable 
relationship  between  the  farm  and  the  home,  A complete 
management  program  requires  educational  assistance  to  improve 
living  in  addition  to  making  a living.  Now  is  the  time  to 
broaden  the  educational  base  with  the  farm  family  in  an 
integrated  mannerc 

So  Agricultural  leadership  recognizing  all  of  the  factors  just  recited 
is  saying  that  a greatly  expanded  program  of  research  and  education  is 
neededo  The  emphasis  is  upon  an  expansion  rather  than  replacement  of 
other  important  units  and  methods.  Three  major  points  of  expansion  are 
marketing,  public  affairs,  and  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach.  There 
are  others.  These  convictions  were  translated  into  additional 
financial  support  last  year  by  Congress,  State  legislatures  and  county 
appropriating  bodies.  Additional  finances  were  translated  into 
additional  staff,  either  to  work  directljr  with  this  approach  or  to 
relieve  the  more  experienced  agents  in  order  that  they  might  concentrate 
more  time  and  effort  on  this  approach. 
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Tf7IS CdNS IN  FaPJ-i  AW  ho:  .E  DEVELOPMENT  study 
Eugene  A.  Jilkening 

Associate  Profess  or  , Department  of  Aural  Sociology 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Somehow  or  other  I became  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  -project  that 
we  got  under  wa:  . You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  administrative 
aspects  of  setting  up  such  a study.  KTith  the  guidance  of  'the  Extension 
Studies  Committee,,  we  set' up  the  oroject  with  the  main  responsibility  in 
the  Department  of  Aural  Sociology.  Funds  from  both  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Extension  Service  contributed  to  this  study.  The  total  budget  was 
.’15,000,  excluding  my  own  salary.  A full-time  project  assistant  assumed 
the  main  responsibility  for  preparing  the  questionnaires,  planning  the 
field  work,  and  following  through  on  it.  This  person  is  a graduate  assis- 
tant working,  on  his  Fh.D.  He  is  now  involved  in  preparing  a report  of 
the  benchmark  study. 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  in  keeping  with  some  which  have  been 
discussed  previously.  One  purpose  was  to  find  out  something  about  the 
kind  of  families  which  would  be  involved  in  the  program.  Not  knowing 
who  would  be  ultimately  involved,  we  designed  a random  samole.  By  this 
means  we  obtained  a cross  section  of  families  to  provide  information  in 
what  was  called  the  preplanning  stage  by  Dr.  Knutson  yesterday.  It  was 
not  entirely  the  preplanning  stage  since  the  operations  were  partially 
under  way. 

The  second  major  objective  was  to  evaluate  Farm  and  Home  Development  by 
first,  a benchmark  and,  later,  follow-up  studies.  The  third  was  to 
evaluate  Farm  and  Home  Development  by  attitudes  of  those  cooperating  with 
it,  including  attitudes  of  Extension  agents,  attitudes  of  Agricultural 
Committee  members,  and  possibly  by  others  in  the  county.  The  latter 
might  be  called  the  study  of  the  operational  phase*  In  other  words,  you 
can  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  a benchmark  in  the  beginning,  and  a study 
later.  This  does  not  tell  anything  about  means  or  methods.  You  get 
progress  as  Dr.  Knutson  indicated.  Means  or  methods  are  important  but 
were  not  included  in  the  benchmark  studies.  They  will  be  included  at 
later  stages  of  the  studies. 

Now,  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  benchmark  study,  which  was  the  first 
phase,  we  chose  six  counties  from  among  26  counties  designated  as 
counties  in  which  an  additional  agent  would  be  employed  to  do  Farm  and 
Home  Development  work.  The  6 counties  were  chosen  by  selecting  2 at 
random  from  3 groupings  of  the  26  counties . 

At  the  second  selection  stage,  we  chose  3 to  6 townships  within  each 
county  to  make  up  the  estimated  total  of  600  families  in  the  benchmark 
study.  This  wasn’t  exactty  ICO  families  per  county  because  it  varied 
with  the  size  of  the  county  with  respect  to  farm  population.  Me  chose 
townships  because  it  simplified  and  reduced  the  cost  of  the  study.  A 
third  step  was  to  locate  all  the  families  within  these  townships  which 
met  the  following  three  criteria  agreed  upon  by  the  planning  committee: 

(1)  had  started  farming  since  1966-3  (2)  head  was  under  65  years  of  age3 
(3)  half  or  more  whose  gross  income  was  from  farming  in  1953*  This 
omitted  some  of  the  part-time  or  residential  farm  group. 


We  located  the  families  by  contacting  township  officials,  such  as  the 
tax  assessor  who,  within  the  year,  had  contacted  almost  all  families  in 
the  county.  We  spotted  them  on  maps  so  the  interviewers  would  know  where 
to  go.  When  the  interviewer  made  the  contact,  he  again  checked  on  these 
three  criteria  because  the  town  officials  often  were  not  certain  whether 
they  fitted  or  not.  Te  interviewed  the  husband  and  wife  of  each  family. 
Interviews  for  the  most  part  lasted  about  75  to  90  minutes,  with  some  as 
long  as  two  hours . 

Two  interviewers  were  female  and  five  were  male.  Apparently  the  girls 
did  just  as  good  a job  as  the  men,  including  getting  the  farm  practice 
data,  and  certainly  they  did  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  the  women’s 
part.  The  main  factor  is  equality  of  interviewer  instruction. 

Data  obtained  were  essentially  of  9 main  kinds.  General  characteristics 
of  the  family  was  one  type.  This  consisted  of  identification  character- 
istics that  you  get  in  almost  any  study.  Items  included  were  age  and 
education  of  both  husband  and  wife,  size  of  family,  the  length  of  farming- 
experience,  size  and  type  of  farm,  tenure,  and  the  amount  of  assistance 
obtained  by  the  family  in  getting  started  in  farming.  We  checked  on 
assistance  from  parents  particularly  - assistance  in  the  way  of  funds 
or  other  types  of  help. 

The  second  type  was  information  about  the  adoption  of  17  farm  practices 
and  17  home  or  family  living  practices . We  tried  to  include  a wide 
range  of  practices  generally  applicable  to  all  farms  and  all  types  of 
farming.  This  is  difficult  to  do;  it's  simpler  tien  you  take  only 
dairying  or  beef  farming.  It  is  easier  with  home  practices  because  more 
of  the  home  practices  are  applicable  to  all  families  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Health,  nutrition,  family  business  and  records  items  were 
included . 

The  degree  of  mechanization  was  the  third  type  of  data.  Besides  age 
and  size  of  different  machines  o^ned,  to  estimate  net  worth  figures, 
the  fuel  used  and  electricity  consumed  were  obtained  to  provide 
measures  of  mechanization. 

The  productivity  indices  and  gross  farm  income  to  the  nearest  thousand 
dollars  was  the  fourth  type  of  item.  This  is  an  estimate  of  the 
family  within  approximately  $5C0  of  what  they  made  in  the  past  year. 

The  milk  production  per  cow  was  obtained  from  all  dairy  farmers. 

The  fifth  type  was  organization  of  the  farm  business,  including  net 
worth.  The  use  of  credit  and  the  major  types  of  enterprises  were 
arrived  at,  item  by  item,  to  give  an  overall  estimate.  JJe  checked  on 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  used  credit  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
capital,  and  equipment.  As  you  well  know,  this  certainly  is  not  a 
complete  Indication  of  farm  organization. 

Sixth,  were  conceptions  of  problems  of  farming  and  homemaking  and  the 
areas  in  which  Extension  should  be  most  concerned.  These  were  separate  - 
the  conception  of  the  areas  of  farming  and  homemaking  in  which  Extension 
should  be  most  concerned  and  then  of  those  areas  in  which  the  families 
themselves  would  like  some  additional  information,  if  it  could  be  provided. 
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The  seventh  kind  of  item  was  the  contact  with  Extension  within  the 
past  2 years,  including  participation  in  Homemakers  clubs,  and  several 
questions  about  the  contacts  for  information  on  new  things  in  farming. 

We  didn’t  ask  about  the  contacts  for  homemaking  information,  which 
might  have  been  done. 

Eighth;  participation  and  leadership  in  community  affairs,  such  as 
community,  church,  farm  organizations,  and  other  activities. 

Ninth;  level  of  living,  which  is  essentially  the  enumeration  of  items 
which  the  family  had  in  their  home.  A few  other  items  were  added  that 
are  not  so  important  in  the  evaluation  study. 

The  follow-up  study,  as  we  see  it  now,  depends  upon  several  circumstances 
that  are  yet  to  be  worked  out.  Je  will  need  to  select  and  interview  a 
reasonably  homogeneous  group  of  families  from  among  those  cooperating  in 
in  the  unit  approach  to  make  a comparative  before-and-after  study.  With 
wide  differences  in  the  length  of  farming  experience,,  in  educational 
level,  etc.,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  what  you  have  - how  much  was 
due  to  the  extension  effort  and  how  much  was  due  to  other  factors.  It 
appears  that  eliminating  at  least  some  of  the  extremes  is  necessary. 
Likely,  not  many  families  among  these  636  will  be  enlisting  in  the  pro- 
gram, so  we  will  have  to  expand  the  base  of  the  cooperating  group.  Then 
we  will  have  something  like  comparable  control  and  the  cooperating  groups. 
We  hope  to  end  up  with  something  like  200  in  the  group,  that  cooperated 
fairly  extensively  with  the  extension  approach  and  300  to  [i00  that  iTill 
be  in  the  control  group. 

The  control  groups  likely  will  be  of  two  types.  One,  a control  group 
within  the  counties  where  intensive  work  is  being  done,  composed  of 
families  who  are  not  involved.  The  second  control  group  will  be 
selected  in  about  3 counties  not  cooperating  at  present.  The  feeling 
is  that  whether  or  not  the  families  are  involved  directly  in  the  program 
in  counties  emphasizing  this  approach,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  in- 
fluence upon  them,  so  that  we  need  another  ^roup  in  counties  not 
emphasizing  this  work. 

We  planned  to  interview  both  the  control  and  the  cooperating  families 
about  2 years  after  the  program  is  in  operation  and  then  h years  later. 

One  reason  for  that  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodsell  yesterday  - that 
changes  occur  over  a time  and  these  changes  are  not'  a-11  in  a straight 
line  and  are  not  all  uniform.  Quite  a change  might  occur  in  the  firs_t 
2 years  which  urould  not  'show  up  in  the  later  2 years.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  take  into  account  changes  in  price  level"1  or  changes  in  con- 
ditions other  than  those  *in  xWiich  the  program  itself  is  concerned. 

Both  the  first  and  second  follow-up  studies  will  include  additional 
information  over  that  obtained  in  the  benchmark.  At  this  point  infor- 
mation about  attitudes  is  to  be  obtained;  particularly  the  cooperators ’ 
attitudes  toward  the  program  itself.  What  contacts  have  you  had  with  the 
county  agent?  What  kind  of  help  have  you  received?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
help  that  you  wanted?  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  improved?  This,  we 
hope,  would  get  at  some  of  the  operating  problems.  At  a later  stage  we 
plan  to  check  on  the  Extension  agents  and  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  - five  men  elected  or  appointed  to  represent  the  county  with 


respect  to  the  Extension  program.  They  are  in  a key  position  to  know 
something  about  the  implications  of  the  program  for  both  families  and 
the  county  as  a whole.  We  plan  to  check  on  how  the  local  politicians 
see  it. 

You  are  already  aware  of  some  of  the  research  design  problems  involved, 
but  I’ll  enumerate  those  that  I jotted  down: 

First;  Measurin'  the  change  in  income,  level  of  living,  productivity, 
etc.  that  is  due  to  the  extension  effort.  Some  of  these,  such  as  income 
and  level  of  living,  changes,  anyhow.  How  much  of  the  change  is  the 
normal  overall  change  and  hoTT  much  is  due  to  Extension?  The  nature  and 
the  selection  of  control  groups  are  important  factors  in  whether  or  not 
you  can  take  that  into  account. 

Second:  Are  the  changes  within  the  program  itself?  T‘e  made  a study  in 
the  TVA  area  to  find  out  the  influence  of  the  TVA  program  upon  adoption 
of  improved  farm  practices.  Changes  in  personnel  and  changes  in 
regulations  of  the  TVA  fertilizer  program  were  the  biggest  problems  we 
had.  It  was  difficult  to  say  that  the  group  of  cooperators  started  out 
here,  and  h years  later  here’s  where  ti-.ey  came  out.  Je  had  people  coming- 
in,  counties  coming  in,  people  dropping  out,  so  there  was  not  a complete 
set  of  families  in  during  this  period  of  time.  The  two  Wisconsin  follow- 
up studies  are  a partial  attempt  to  take  into  account  this  kind  of  change 

Third:  Obtaining  the  in-put  data  - the  data  on  the  effort  of  the  Ex- 

tension Service  itself.  What  is  the  difference  between  Farm  and  Home 
Unit  Approach  and  regular  Extension  work?  Some  say  we’ve  got  to  have 
specific  measures  of  the  contacts,  the  influences  that  are  operating 
and  how  frequent  they  are.  TThat  goes  on  in  the  farm  contact  that 
doesn’t  go  on  in  the  formal  meeting?  This  is  part  of  the  cost  or  in- 
put of  this  approach. 

Fourth:  Assessing  the  long-term  effect  upon  these  families.  As 

Dr.  Knutson  pointed  out  yesterday,  someone’s  conception  of  heaven  is 
a place  where  you  know  the  effect  of  what  you  did.  I might  add  that 
it  might  also  be  knowing  whether  or  not  the  effect  was  a good  one.  If 
the  objectives  fir.  Croy  has  listed  here  are  the  ones  which  are  essential, 
how  can  you  determine  that  in  a period  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  years? 

One  problem  is  setting  up  the  measures  for  it,  and  the  second  is  to 
assess  the  differences  which  may  not  show  up  very  much  within  a short 
period  of  time.  Then  another  is  getting  at  the  more  intangible  outcomes. 
We  have  discussed  at  one  time  that  people  are  motivated  to  change  because 
of  their  values,  because  of  attitudes,  their  goals,  and  so  on.  If  that 
assumption  is  true,  then  changing  people’s  attitudes  and  goals  is  a part 
of  this  approach.  How  do  you  measure  these  things?  How  do  you  know 
you’ve  got  the  right  ones  when  you  do  get  them?  _Jfcese  problems  are  not 
easy  to  solve. 

Then  the  final  problem  is  that  of  providing  a continuous  record  - the 
time  sequence,  so  to  speak.  It  may  be  important  to  have  continuing- 
records  of  the  families,  records  which  they  keep  or  records  which  the 
agents  keep. 
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Peoples1  indications  of  interests  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
peoole  do  not  need  help  or  that  the;/'  will  not  accent  help  in  the  area 
of  management.  Their  conception  of  what  the  Extension  Service  does, 
has  done,  or  can  do  for  them,  is  not  identified  with  managing  the 
business  and  management  in  the  home  as  indicated  by  the  benchmark 
data.  If  that  assumption  is  correct,  then  one  problem  is  that  of 
educating  the  peoole  that  you  can  and  do  have  a role  to  perform  in  the 
area  of  management  and  that  you  can  do  this  better  than  someone  else, 
or  at  least  sufficiently  well  to  justify  their  participation.  In  the 
benchmark  study  we  asked  them  to  rate  10  different  areas  in  which  they 
thought  Extension  should  be  most  concerned.  Usually,  the  interviewer 
gave  them  the  list  to  check,  and  in  other  cases  read  it  off  to  them 
when  they  didn't  seem  to  take  to  this  idea.  The  order  of  mention  was 
as  follows;  Crop  diseases  arid  insect  damage,  crop  production,  soil 
conservation,  marketing  and  prices,  livestock  and  poultry  diseases, 
livestock  quality  and  production,  managing  the  farm  business,  farm 
buildings  and  equipment,  farm  forestry,  and  community  services,  for 
which  we  had  in  parenthesis  - recreation,  health,  safety,  etc. 

We  followed  that  up  with  the  question  "On  which  of  these  would  you  be 
interested  in  obtaining  information,  if  there  were  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  it?"  We  didn't  say  that  they  were  going  to  get  it,  because  that 
sometimes  is  expected.  The  ranking  was  similar  to  that  which  I just 
gave  you. 

Another  question  was  "What  is  your  preference  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  would  like  to  receive  this  information?"  We  gave  three  choices  here; 
pamphlets  and  reading  material,  personal  visits  of  the  agent,  or 
meetings  held  in  the  locality.  We  asked  this  of  the  women  also.  One- 
third  of  the  men  gave  as  their  choice  pamphlets  or  reading  material; 
one-fourth  gave  personal  visits  of  the  agent,  kemember  that  these 
responses  were  primarily  about  things  such  as  diseases  and  insect  damage, 
crop  production,  etc.  About  one-fifth  of  them  chose  meetings  in  the 
locality,  with  a few  choosing  a combination  of  these. 

Of  the  women,  fifty-five  percent  chose  pamphlets  or  other  reading 
material.  Only  nine  percent  chose  personal  visits  of  the  home  agent; 
eighteen  percent  chose  meetings  held  in  the  locality.  This  reflects 
the  greater  omohasis  noon  meetings  by  the  home  agents. 

I have  some  figures  here  on  the  home  areas  that  the  women  might  be  in- 
terested in.  They  ranked  in  this  order;  family  health  and  nutrition; 
child  development  (I  think  this  reflects  recent  emphasis  in  the 
Wisconsin  program);  community  services  (health,  recreation,  and  that 
sort  of  thing);  family  relations;  clothing  construction;  buying  for  the 
household  (money  management  essentially),  and  home  furnishings.  This' 
was  essentially  the  same  order  in  which  they  requested  information 
except  that  clothing  took  precedence  over  family  relations . Perhaps 
this  implies  "other  people  ought  to  learn  how  to  handle  their  kids, 
but  I don't  need  that  myself."  Perhaps  the  relatively  small  number  of 
responses  about  family  relations  reflects  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  much  of  that  in  the  Extension  program. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TOWNSHIP  PRCGRAPF  IN  MICHIGAN 


Janes  M.  Nielson 

Extension  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Econonics 
Michigan  State  University 

What  the  Program  Is 


The  Michigan  Township  Program  is  an  intensive  extension  program  which  is 
being  conducted  on  an  experimental  basis  in  five  townships  over  a five- 
year  period. 

The  broad  objective  of  the  experiment  is  to  find  cut  whether  or  not  an 
intensive  extension  approach  operating  in  a small  political  subdivision 
is  sufficiently  productive  to  justify  the  additional  cost.  Other  objec- 
tives were  stated  in  terms  of: 

1.  Increasing  agricultural  output. 

2.  Increasing  farm  family  incomes. 

3.  Improving  the  standard  of  living  of  farm  families. 

4.  Speeding  up  the  rate  of  adoption  of  scientific  farm  practices. 

The  townships  were  selected  and  the  township  agents  hired  and  started  on 
the  job  between  July  1953  and  January  1954.  The  townships  were  chosen  to 
obtain  geographical  distribution  and  to  obtain  representation  of  the  various 
types  of  farming  in  Michigan.  The  fact  that  the  farm  people  had  had  little 
contact  with  extension  was  an  important  criterion  in  the  selection  of  two 
of  the  townships.  The  number  of  farmers  involved  in  each  of  the  township 
experimental  area,s  varies  from  50  to  2CG,  This  compares  with  from  J+CC  to 
8CC  farms  per  county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, and  from  2,0CC  to  4,500  in  southern  Michigan  where  most  of  our  agri- 
culture is  located. 

The  five  township  agents  had  all  had  previous  experience  as  county  agri- 
cultural agents.  They  all  have  a township  extension  advisory  board  made 
up  of  five  or  seven  farmer  members  elected  by  the  farmers  in  their  town- 
ship. These  farmer  boards  have  (l)  helped  the  township  agents  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  people  and  agriculture,  (2)  arranged  for  local 
financing,  (3)  formed  committees  to  promote  various  phases  of  the  township 
program,  and  (4)  advised  the  township  agent  as  to  which  activities  would 
be  most  helpful  to  the  local  people.  In  the  extension  administrative  setup, 
the  township  agents  are  administered  by  a project  coordinator  (who  is  new 
an  assistant  director  of  extension)  with  the  help  of 'the  district  supervi- 
sors. Since  July  1954,  a farm  management  extension  specialist  has  been 
assigned  part  time  to  assist  the  township  agents  with  program  and  subject 
matter.  The  experiment  is  financed  in  part  by  a grant  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation. 


While  the  agents  conduct  some  group  work  sessions  and  make  some  use  of  the 
mass  media,  the  experiment  consists  primarily  of  an  individual  cn-the-farn 
approach. 
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The  Research 


'hen  the  program  was  set  up,  provisions  were  made  for  a half-time  position 
for  pro,  ram  analysis  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  This 
job  was  assigned  to  rr.e , and  arrangements  were  - made  to  bring  in  a graduate 
assistant  each  year  to  help  with  the  research.  Jr  setting  up  the  research, 

I have  had  help  from  a number  of  sources,  of  which  I would  like  to  mention: 

1.  Our  rural  sociologists  at  Michigan  State  College. 

2.  J.  L.  Matthews,  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training. 

3.  J.  F.  Leagan's  concept  of  the  Educational  Objectives  of  the 

Ext en s i on  Service. 

I took  as  my  assignment  the  measurement  of  the  degree  to  which  the  objectives 
of  the  program  were  met  during  the  five-year  experimental  period.  We  set 
down  ail  of  the  categories  of  changes  which  might  fall  within  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  program.  The  categories  outlined  were  as  follows: 

1.  Financial  progress  of  the  farm  families  in  the  townships. 

2.  Changes  in  economic  efficiency  on  the  farms  in  the  townships. 

3.  Changes  in  level  of  living  of  the  farm  families. 

h.  Changes  in  family  objectives. 

5.  Changes  in  attitudes  of  the  farm  people — such  as  their  attitudes 

toward  Extension,  toward  the  use  of  credit,  toward  risk  and  security. 

6.  Changes  in  volume  of  production. 

7.  Changes  in  organization  of  the  farm  business. 

8.  Changes  in  farm  practices.. 

9.  Changes  in  participation  in  Extension  and  other  formal  and  informal 

organizations  and  activities. 

10.  Changes  in  farmers 1 2 3 levels  of  knowledge. 

11.  Changes  in  ability  to  apply  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  practical 

farm  problems  or  managerial  ability. 

12.  Changes  in  community  welfare. 

e further  classified  the  types  of  changes  under  the  headings  of  "what"  and 
"why" . That  is,  those  which  would  explain  what  had  happened  because  of  the 
township  program,  and  secondly,  those  which  would  explain  why  the  changes  had 
been  made.  An  example  of  the  first  type  would  be  that  deflated  net  farm, 
income  had  increased,  say,  ?S%.  An  example  of  "why"  might  be  that  family 
objectives  had  changed,  which  raises  the  whole  subject  of  motivation.  Cn 
another  level,  an  explanation  of  "why"  might  be  that  the  farmer  used  miore 
credit,  or  followed  a soil-building  program. 

Cur  first ’ step  in  the  Research  was  to  establish  benchmarks  which  would  show 
where  the  farmers  were  at-  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  f-  sample  of  farmer 
was  surveyed  in  each  area  to  obtain  information  which  permittee:  ws  to  c stab'! is 
benchmarks  for  measuring  changes  in: 

1.  Volume  of  production. 

2.  Efficiency  in  production. 

3.  Farm  organization. 

h.  Net  earnings. 

3 . Net  worth . 
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The  samples  were  made  up  of  approximately  li.O  farmers  in  each  of  the  five 
townships , or  a total  of  about  200.  Since  there  were  certain  important 
economic  relationships  which  we  wanted  to  study,  we  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  our  sample  homogeneous  by  farm  types  within  the  township 
areas.  e surveyed  these  farms  by  personal  interview  as  their  situations 
were  in  1953.  Our  survey  form  included  all  of  the  information  that  is 
commonly  obtained  in  farm  account  projects,  all  of  the  information  needed 
tor  Cobb -Douglas  analysis,  plus  a net  worth  statement,  Ve  normalized  crop 
yields  by  getting  averages  for  the  preceding  three  years.  he  obtained 
nonfarm  income  so  as  to  have  a complete  picture  of  the  resources  available 
to  carry  out  a farm  and  home  development  program. 

A study  of  farm  practices  was  made  by  Jack  Bittner,  one  of  the  graduate 
assistants  who  has  worked  with  me  on  the  program.  His  sample  included 
every  farmer  in  the  experimental  townships.  His  survey  was  made  through 
a mail  questionnaire  which  included  101  farm,  practices,  including  farm 
management  and  marketing  practices. 

The  above  surveys  will  give  us  benchmark  data  to  tell  us  where  the  farmers 
Trere  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  By  making  similar  surveys  at  the  end 
of  the  five-year  experimental  period,  we  feel  confident  that  we  can  say  what 
has  happened  on  the  experimental  farms  during  the  five  years.  To  get  a 
measurement  of  how  much  of  the  change,  if  any,  should  be  attributed  to  the 
township  program,  we  have  set,  up  control  groups  to  provide  a basis  of 
comparison.  e selected  the  control  areas  from  which  the  control  farmers 
were  chosen  by' matching  the  control  area  with  the  experimental  area  on  the 
basis  of : 

\ / 

1.  Markets. 

2.  Soil  associations. 

3.  Types  of  farming. 

b.  Ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  farm  people. 

5.  County  Extension  programs. 

a.  History  of  cooperation  with  Extension  in  the  areas. 

b.  Current  Extension  programs. 

c.  Distance  from  the  county  extension  office. 

a.  Availability  of  meeting  places. 

6.  Proximity  to  large  cities. 

After  selecting  the  control  areas , we  proceeded  to  select  the  control  farmers . 
we  did  this  by  getting  fairly  detailed  information  on  from  80  to  125  farmers 
in  each  control  area.  From  this  group,  we  selected  about  I4O  to  include  in 
our  survey,  using  a pairing  procedure  which  was  suggested  to  us  by  studying 
the  report  of  Dr.  Tremblay1 s study  of  the  farm  planning  endeavor  in  Vermont. 

TTe  paired  the  experimental  and  the  control  farmers  as  closely  as  possible  on 
the  basis  of  age  of  the  farm  operator,  labor  force,  total  acres,  tillable 
acres,  number  of  cows  (where  relevant),  and  amount  of  machinery. 

Our  extension  administrators  have  agreed  that  the  agents  assigned  to  our 
state-wide  farm  and  home  development  program  will  work  in  neither  the 
emper iment al  nor  the  control  areas  during  the  duration  of  the  five-year 
experiment. 
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In  addition  to  the  two  types  of  surveys  just  mentioned,  we  have  other  plans  for 
evaluating  the  program.  The  township  agents’  monthly  and  annual  reports  will 
serve  as  a useful  tool  in  the  evaluation  process.  Each  of  the  tc-i-naship  agents 
keeps  a file  on  each  farmer  he  works  with  in  the  township  which  will  give  us 
valuable  information.  From  information  obtained  in  our  surveys  and  provided 
by  the  township  agent , we  will  be  in  position  to  make  case -study  reports. 

We  are  developing  plans  to  study  changes  in  farmers’  participation  in 
Extension  activities  and  in  formal,  and.  informal  organizations  during  the 
e:qoerinental  period. 

The  Soil  Science  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
obtained  a record  of  land  use  on  each  farm  i.n  the  five  experimental  areas 
during  1953  and  195h.  We  intend  to  analyze  this  information  and  to  follow 
through  to  discover  shifts  in  land  use,  if  any,  during  the  five-year  period 
and  to  study  the  economic  and  other  implications.  Also,  representatives  of 
tiie  Llational  Agricultural  Communications  Project,  which  is  located  at  Fast 
Lansing,  assisted  the  Soil  Science  Department  in  preparing  a soil  survey 
report  in  popularized  form  for  ore  of  the  experimental  townships . They  are 
going  to  study  the  effectiveness  from  a communications  standpoint  of  this 
type  of  a report. 

From  our  research,  measures  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  to 
show  the  benefit  which  has  been  derived  from  the  program.  1 e have  also 
gathered  data  on  the  costs  of  operating  the  program  during  the  first  two 
years.  These  costs  include  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  agents  in  the 
townships , value  of  the  administrators’  time  in  supervising  the  program, 

•and  value  of  extension  specialists’  time  and  maintenance  devoted  to  assist- 
ing the  township  agents.  The  cost  data  will  be  kept  current  so  that  the  total 
costs  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  end  can  be ’compared  with 
the  benefits . 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  GROUP  A-l 


Research  Designed  to  Measure  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Farm 
and  Ho aie  Unit  Approach  Over  a Period,  of  Years  . 

The  discussion  in  Tb>rlc  Group  A-l  revolved  around  research  projects  re- 
lated to  farm  and  home  development  now  under  way  or  contemplated  in  the 
near  future  in  the  following  States;  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Texas  and  Mi  consin.  V In  general,  the  core  of  the  discussion 
was  concerned  with  research  objectives,  research  design,  and  data  to  be 
collected.  A brief  comparison  of  the  projects  follows. 

I.  Projects  now  under  way  or  contemplated  in  farm  and  home  development. 

A.  Objectives. 

The  major  objective  of  all  projects  is  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  an  intensive  extension  program,  usually  called 
the  farm  and  home  development  approach,  and  the  more  extensive 
extension  method  now  in  use. 

In  addition  to  the  major  objectives  agreed  upon  by  all  States, 
a number  of  other  objectives  were  stated  by  one  or  more  States; 

1.  To  study  the  results  of  different  ways  of  doing  farm  and 
home  development  in  terms  of  the  methods  of  selecting  the 
groups  with  which  to  work,  different  educational  methods 
used,  and  different  staff  organization. 

2.  To  evaluate  the  farm  and  home  development  urogram  by  the 
attitudes  of  those  cooperating,  extension  workers,  and 
county  agricultural  advisory  committees. 

3.  To  get  input-output  data  to  determine  the  level  of  optimum 
return  for  money  expended. 

B.  Research  design. 

There  was  general  agreement  on  research  design  on  two  points: 

1.  There  was  to  be  a study  and  restudy  — benchmark  with 
follow-up  studies  at  intervals . 

2.  There  would  be  some  kind  of  control  in  the  experiment. 

In  some  cases  control  would  be  carried  out  by  matching  in- 
dividuals or  areas  on  selected  criteria.  In  other  cases  a 
larger  random  sample  of  individuals  or  areas  would  be  drawn 
in  the  basic  benchmark  phase  with  subsamples  being  drawn 
from  the  larger  sample  as  the  criteria  of  control  became 
better  defined  in  terms  of  the  developing  objectives  of  the 
program. 


T ~/~  Res  ear  cn  projects  from  each  of  these  states  will  not  be  dr.scussed 
individually  in  the  body  of  this  report.  A summary  of  each  tate's 
project  arrears  at  the  end  of  this  report.  (Pages  70~8^' 
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C.  Data  to  be  collected. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  tile  following  categories  of 

data  would  be  collected 

1.  Organization  of  farm  business,  financial  structure  and 
net  north. 

2.  Net  income  and  level  of  living. 

3.  Volume  of  production  and  productive  efficiency. 

" lu  Farm  and  home  practices. 

5.  Basis  and  method  of  making  farm. and  home  management  decisions. 

6.  Attitudes,  values  and  goals  of  farm  family  as  they  related  to 
family  living  and  farm  and  home  management . 

7.  Participation  and  leadership  in  community  affairs. 

Some  problems  and  considerations. 

A.  Purpose  of  research  in  farm  and  home  development. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  several  reasons  for  doing 

research  in  farm  and  home  develooment: 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  worth  of  farm  and  home  development  and 
the  expenditures  for  farm  and  home  develooment  to  the 
public  administrators  and  to  Congress. 

2.  To  provide  data  upon  which  to  plan  the  ends,  means,  and 
make  process  evaluation  for  direction  of  the  program  as  it 
moves  along.  This  should  provide  for  constant  evaluation, 
direction,  worker  and  participant  satisfaction  and  feeling 
of  accomplishment. 

3.  To  evaluate  the  program  in  terms  of  family  living  and  farm 
and  home  management. 

U.  To  do  basic  research  — to  account  for  the  "why”  as  well  as 
the  "what." 

The  work  group  believes  that  in  many  cases  these  objectives 
are  complimentary.  There  may  be  cases  where  they  will  be 
competitive  in  terms  of  research  design,  analysis  and 
emphasis.  The  real  challen  e is  that  of  communication, 
mutual  understanding  and  working  together  on  the  part  of 
the  administrators,  the  action  workers  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  research  so  that  the  ends  of  all  and  the 
program  will  be  best  served  by  their  cooperative  action. 


B.  Uniform  design 

A review  of  the  projects  shows  some  similarity  of  design. 

However,  complete  uniformity  of  design  does  not  seem 
feasible  for  several  reasons,  including: 

1.  The  first  phases  of  some  of  the  projects  have  been  completed. 

2.  The  farm  and  home  development  philosophy  and  action  programs 
differ  from  State  to  state. 

3.  Uniform  design  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  sound  research  for  money  expended. 

C.  Analysis  of  data* 

* 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  on  what  we  are  attempting 
to  measure.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  agreement  on  how  we  are 
going  to  analyse  the  data. 

D.  Satisfactory  con  rol  of  variables  in  experimental  design.  This 
is  a real  problem  from  several  points  of  view: 

1.  Basis  of  selection  of  original  control. 

2.  Diffusion  from  treated  to  control  groups. 

3.  Differences  and  changes  in  extension  personnel. 

h.  Mobility  of  individuals  in  treated  and  control  groups. 

E.  Use  of  research 

Will  the  research  findings  really  be  used  to  help  plan  and 
direct  the  farm  and  home  development  program?  Caution  must 
be  used  so  that  the  feedtack  will  not  upset  the  program. 

F.  We  will  have  murji  "what”  data.  How  much  "why"  data  will  we 
have  ? 

III.  Some  suggestions  on  methodology 

A.  Have  county  workers  maintain  a file  on  each  family  on  the 
program.  Include  in  the  file  such  items  as  number  of  contacts, 
who  initiated  the  contacts,  subject  matter  covered,  level  of 
family  interest,  changes  in  goals,  farm  and  home  practices 
adopted,  etc.  This  should  provide  valuable  data  for  process 
analys is . 

B.  Use  participant  observer  (trained  local  resident)  in  county  to 
study  program  and  families  in  process. 
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C.  A possible  analysis  would  be  a comparison  of  the  "high 
change"  and  "low  change'1  families  in  the  program  and  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  differential  rate  of  change. 

D.  Utilize  the  follow-up  study  to  obtain  data  on  what  has 
been  attempted  in  the  program  and  what  approaches  and 
methods  have  brought  about  change.  It  should  be  possible 

to  account  for  change  — answer  some  of  the  "why"  questions. 

IV.  Some  areas  where  additional  research  emphasis  is  needed. 

A.  There  seems  to  be  a unique  opportunity  to  study  values  and 
goals  in  a dynamic  setting.  It  should  be  possible  to  observe 
the  process  of  setting  goals,  making  decisions  in  relation 
to  the  goals,  acting  in  relation  to  the  decision,  seeing  the 
consequences  of  the  decisions  and  actions  and  subsequent 
modification  of  goals. 

B.  The  basis  for  and  the  ways  that  people  make  decisions. 

C.  Methods  of  measuring  level  of  living. 

D.  Attitudes  and  opinions  of  county  extension  workers,  super- 
visors, specialists,  administrators  and  lay  people  toward 
the  program  over  time. 

E.  The  patterns  of  social  relations  between  county  staff  members 
and  between  staff  members  and  families  as  they  work  together 
on  farm  and  home  development. 

V.  Committee  recommendations. 

A.  That  there  be  periodic  meetings,  at  least  once  a year,  of 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  or  concerned  with  the 
more  basic  research  in  extension  to  exchange  ideas,  consult 
on  projects,  delineate  areas  of  needed  research  and  inte- 
grate research  so  that  the  greatest  total  research  product 
may  be  obtained  for  money  expended. 

B.  That  each  State  send  forward  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Extension  Research  and  Training  Division 
research  projects,  outlines,  instruments  and  publications 

as  they  are  developed  and  that  these  then  be  distributed  by 
the  Extension  Research  and  Training . L'ivis  ion  to -the  several 
States  engaged  in  extension  research. 

VI.  General  Summary. 

A.  '~e  have  moved  rapidly  into  a broad  and  in  some  areas  rather 
superficial  research  mainly  oriented  at  evaluation  of  farm 
and  home  development. 

3.  In  some  cases  basic  research  is  a part  of  the  original  research 
design.  How  to  get  the  most  basic  research  out  of  the  avail- 
able data  is  a real  challenge. 
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C.  As  we  move  forward  we  need  additional  well-planned  basic 
research  on  the  farm  and  home  development  program. 

D.  We  should  continue  to  expand  general  basic  research  in 
the  social  sciencesjwhile  this  research  will  not  be 
directly  oriented  at  farm  and  home  development  the  findings 
will  of  course  apply  to  farm  and  home  development. 

COifllTTEE  MEMBERS?  F.  L.  Bates 

George  Beal  (Secretary) 

Stephen  J.  Brannen 
Harold  r>.  Capener 
Edward  0.  Moe  (Chairman) 

James  M.  Nielson 

Cecil  A.  Parker 

J.  Neil  Raudabaugh  (EFGT) 

L.  ii.  Vaughan 
Eugene  A.  Wilkening 
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FARM  AND  HOME  DEVELOPMENT  STUDY  BT  WISCONSIN 


A.  TITLE;  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  a Farm  and  Home  Development 

Program  for  Young  Farm  Families  in  Wisconsin. 

B.  INITIATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDY; 

1.  Extension  Studies  Committee  (R.  C.  Clark,  Chairman)  recommended 
that  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  assume  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  study. 

2.  Project  drawn  up  and  approved  by  Extension  Director  and 
Associate  Director  of  Experiment  Station,  indicating  contri- 
bution of  each..  Total  budget  of  about  l5,CC0  excluding 
salary  of  project  leader  (T Jilkening) . 

3«  Frederick  Fliegel  appointed,  as  full-time  project  assistant 
to  conduct  field  work  and  supervise  analysis. 

C.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY; 

1.  To  analyze  the  characteristics,  interests  and  certain  attitudes 
of  farm  couples  in  the  beginning  stages  of  their  farm  and 
household  operations. 

.2.  To  evaluate  the  farm  and  home  development  program  through  a 
benchmark  and  later  follow-up  study. 

3.  To  evaluate  the  farm  and  home  development  program  by  attitudes 
of  those  cooperating,  extension  agents  working  with  program, 
and  county  agricultural  committee  members. 

D.  PROCEDURE  OF  BENCHMARK  STUDY: 

1.  Chose  six  counties  out  of  26  at  random  from  within  three  State 
subdivisions  based  upon  type  of  farming  and  level  of  living. 

2.  Chose  three  to  six  townships  from  within  each  county  to  make 
up  the  county* s estimated  proportion  of  a total  of  600 
families,  an  average  of  ICO  per  county. 

3.  Located  families  for  interviewing  through  town  (township) 
officials,  which  met  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Had  started  farming  since  I9I4I4. 

b.  Head  was  under  55  years  of  age. 

c.  Half  or  more  of  gross  income  from  farming  in  1953- 

5.  Interviewed  both- husband  and  wife  of  each  family  meeting 
criteria  in  75  to  90  minute  interviews.  Two  interviewers 
were  female  and  four  were  male. 


E.  DATA  OBTAINED  IN  THE  BENCHMARK  STUDY: 


1.  General  characteristics:  age,,  education,  size  of  family, 

length  of  farming  experience,  size  of  farm,  type  of  farm, 
tenure  and  assistance  received  from  parents. 

2.  Adoption  of  seventeen  different  farm  paractices  and  seventeen 
family  business,  health  and  food  items. 

3.  Degree  of  mechanization:  machinery  owned,  fuel  used  and 

electricity  consumed. 

I).  Productivity  of  farm:  gross  farm  income  to  nearest  1,000 

and  milk  production  per  cow. 

5.  Organization  of  farm  business:  net  worth,  nature  of  assets 

and  use  of  credit. 

6.  Conceptions  of  problems  of  farming  and  in  homemaking,  of  areas 
with  Tvhich  extension  should  be  most  concerned  and  of  areas  in 
which  information  was  desired. 

7.  Contact  with  extension  in  past  two  years  and  contacts  for  in- 
formation about  new  things  in  farming. 

8.  Participation  and  leadership  in  corifgunity  affairs. 

9.  Level  of  living. 

F.  THE  FOLLOW-UP  STUDIES . 

■ i 

1.  Select  and  interview  reasonably  homogeneous  group  of  families 
from  among  those  cooperating  with  respect  to  type  of  farming, 
size  of  farm,  length  of  farming  experience  and  educational 
level  of  husband.  By  eliminating  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
families,  a total  of  180  to  2C0  would  remain. 

2.  Select  the  control  group  from  among  those  interviewed  in  the 
cooperating  counties  of  250  to  300.  These  would  compare 
statistically  with  the  cooperating  families  on  the  criteria 
given  above. 

3.  Interview  the  cooperating  and  the  control  families  after  two 
and  four  years,  to  obtain  comparable  data  as  In  the  benchmark 
study.  Additional  information  will  be  obtained  on  attitudes 
of  the  families  toi^ard  the  kinds  of  assistance  provided. 

h»  All  agents  spending  most  of  the  time  in  this  phase  of  extq^sion 
work  will  be  interviewed  after  two  and  four  years. 

5*  All  agricultural  committee  members  in  the  representative  sample 
of  counties  cooperating  with  the  program  will  be  interviewed 
after  four  years. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TOWNSHIP  EXTENSION  PROGRAM  IN  MICHIGAN 


A.  TITLE:  Research  on  the  Experimental  Township  Program  in  Michigan. 

B.  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDY:  James  M.  Nielson,,  Michigan  State  College. 

C.  OBJECTIVES:  The  broad  objective  of  the  experiment  is  to  find  out 

whether  or  not  an  intensive  extension  approach, 
operating  in  a small  political  subdivision,  is  suffi- 
ciently productive  to  justify  the  additional  cost. 

Other  objectives  were  stated  in  terms  of: 

1.  Increasing  agricultural  output. 

2.  Increasing  farm  family  incomes. 

3*  Improving  the  standard  of  living  of  farm  families. 

lu  Speeding  up  the  rate  of  adoption  of  scientific  farm 
practices • 

D.  PROCEDURE:  The  townships  were  chosen  to  obtain  geographical  distri- 

bution and  to  obtain  representation  of  the  various  types 
of  farming  in  Michigan.  The  fact  that  the  farm  people 
had  had  little  contact  with  extension  was  an  important 
criterion  in  the  selection  of  two  of  the  townships.  The 
number  of  farmers  involved  in  each  of  the  township  exper- 
imental areas  varies  from  50  to  200.  This  compares  with 
from  1|00  to  800  farms  per  county  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  from  2,000  to  U,500 
in  southern  Michigan  where  most  of  our  agriculture  is 
located.  The  samples  were  made  up  of  approximately  U0 
farmers  in  each  of  the  five  townships,  or  a total  of 
about  200.  Since  there  were  certain  important  economic 
relationships  which  we  wanted  to  study,  we  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  our  sample  homogeneous  by  farm 
types  within  the  township-  areas. 

To  get  a measurement  of  how  much  of  the  change,  if  any, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  township  program,  we  have 
set  up  control  grouos  to  provide  a basis  of  comparison. 

We  selected  the  control  areas  from  which  the  control 
farmers  were  chosen  by  matching  the  control  area  with 
the  experimental  area  on  the  basis  of: 

1.  Markets 

2.  Soil  associations 

3.  Types  of  farming 

I>  County  Extension  programs 

a.  History  of  cooperation  with  Extension  in  the  areas 
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b.  Current  Extension  programs 

c.  Distance  from  the  county  extension  office 

d.  Availability  of  meeting  places 

'.  Proximity  to  large  cities 

After  selecting  the  control  areas,  we  proceeded  to 
select  the  control  fanners . We  did  this  by  getting 
fairly  detailed  information  on  from  80  to  125  farmers 
in  each  control  area.  From  this  group  we  selected 
about  l\0  to  include  in  our  survey,  using  a pairing 
procedure  which  was  suggested  to  us  by  studying  the 
report  of  Dr.  Tremblay’s  study  of  the  farm  planning 
endeavor  in  Vermont.  We  paired  the  experimental  and 
the  control  farmers  as  closely  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  age  of  the  farm  operator,  labor  force,  total 
acres,  tillable  acres,  number  of  cows  (where  relevant), 
and  amount  of  machinery. 

Our  extension  administrators  have  agreed  that  the  agents 
assigned  to  our  state-wide  farm  and  home  development 
program  will  work  in  neither  the  experimental  nor  the 
control  areas  during  the  duration  of  the  five-year 
experiment. 

E.  DATA  OBTAINED:  A sample  of  farmers  was  surveyed  in  each  area  to 

obtain  information  to  establish  benchmarks  for 
measuring  changes  ins 

1.  Volume  of  production 

2.  Efficiency  in  production 

3.  Far  organization 
lu  Net  earnings 

5.  Net  worth 

We  surveyed  these  farms  by  personal  interview  as 
their  situations  were  in  1953*  Our  survey  form 
included  all  of  the  information  that  is  commonly 
obtained  in  farm  account  projects,  all  of  the 
information  needed  for  Cobb-Douglas  analysis,  plus 
a net  worth  statement.  We  normalized  crop  yields 
by  getting  averages  for  the  preceding  three  years. 

We  obtained  nonfarm  income  so  as  to  have  a complete 
picture  of  the  resources  available  to  carry  out  a 
farm  and  home  development  program. 

A study  of  farm  practices  was  made  by  Jack  Bittner, 
one  of  the  graduate  assistants  who  has  worked  with  me 
on  the  program.  His  sample  included  every  farmer 
in  the  experimental  townships.  His  survey  was  made 
through  a mail  questionnaire  which  included  101 
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farm  practices,  including  farm  management 
and  marketing  practices. 

F.  FOLLOW-UP  STUDIES:  By  making  similar  surveys  at  the  end  of  the  five- 

year  experimental  period,  we  feel  confident  that 
we  can  say  what  has  happened  on  the  experimental 
farms  during  the  five  years. 


v 
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OUTLINE  FOR  A FIVE-YEAR  EVALUATION  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
IN  THE  FARM  AND  HO®  UNIT  APPROACH  IN  IOWA 


A.  TITLE  OR  PROJECT:  Evaluation  of  Iowa  Extension  Farm  Family 

Development  Program. 

B.  INITIATION.  A§D  SUPERVISION  CF  STUDY: 

1.  Interdisciplinary  committee  for  research  on  farm  and  home 
development.  (Dr.  George  Beal,  Rural  Sociology.,  Chairman) 

2.  Project  drawn  up  and  approved  by  associate  director  of  experi- 
ment station.  Tentative  budget , about  ,-10 ,,000  excluding 
salary  of  committee  members. 

3.  Project  leader  for  initial  benchmark  studjr  - Norman  Strand, 
Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Statistics,  Iowa  State 
College. 

C.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  RESEARCH  PROJECT: 

1.  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  farm  and  home 
development  approach  compared  with  the  more  extensive  method 
now  in  use. 

2.  To  study  the  results  of  different  ways  of  doing  farm  and  home 
development. 

a.  Methods  of  selecting  the  groups  with  which  to  work. 

b.  Different  educational  methods  used  with  the  groups. 

c.  Different  organization  of  the  professional  staff. 

D.  TENTATIVE  RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Stratify  Iowa  counties  by  type  of  farming  areas  and  by 
probability  of  immediate  involvement  in  the  farm  and  home 
development  program. 

2.  Fandom  selection  of  ere  county  out  cf  each  strata. 

3.  Random  selection  of  two  communities  within  each  of  these 
counties. 

U.  Random  sample  of  young  farm  families  35  years  and  under, 

to  work  with  on  farm  and  home  development,  will  be  selected. 

5.  Control  counties  selected 'by  same  procedure. 

6.  Both  husband  and  wife  will  be  interviewed  by  field  schedule. 

E.  DATA  TO  BE  COLLECTED  IN  THE  BENCHMARK  STUDY: 

1.  Families 

a.  Current  farm  and  home  practices  and  level  of  living. 
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Current  volume  of  production  and  productive  efficiency 


b. 

c.  Current  organization  of  farm  business,  financial  structure 
and  credit  position. 

d.  Level  of  income  and  financial  progress. 

e.  Basis  and  methc ' of  making  farm  and  home  management 
decisions • 

(1)  Bole  and  nature  of  decision  making. 

(2)  Sources  of  information. 

(3)  Current  role  of  Extension  in  providing  information 
and  helping  make  decisions. 

f.  Inventory  of  attitudes,  values  and  goals  in  relation  to: 

(1)  Family. 

(2)  Household. 

(3)  Farm. 

(h)  Community. 

(5)  Farming  as  occupation. 

g.  Social  participation  and  leadership  of  family  members  in 
organizations  and  community  affairs. 

2.  County  Farm  and  Home  Development  Programs. 

a.  Methods  of  selecting  the  groups  with  which  to  work. 

b.  Different  educational  methods  used  with  the  groups. 

c.  Different  organization  of  the  professional  staff. 

F.  THE  F0LLC1J-UP  STUDIES: 

Follow-up  studies  are  planned  for  3 and  5 years  with  the  above 
sample . 

G.  ADDITIONAL  BESEARCH: 

Above-mentioned  studies  are  planned  primarily  to  accomplish  objective  . 
one  under  C.  above.  Additional  studies  will  be  developed  to  accomplish 
more  specifically  objective  2 under  C.  above. 
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RESEARCH  PROJECT  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAIDLINA 

A.  STUDY  TITLE:  An  Evaluation  of  Experimental  Intensive  Extension 

York  in  North  Carolina. 

B.  OBJECTIVES” 

The  general  objective  of  the  project  ■will  be  to  evaluate  the 
farm  and  home  development  approach  to  intensive  extension  -work 
as  a means  of  raising  incomes,  improving  family  living,  develop- 
ing the  citizenship  qualities  of  rural  people,  and  of  bringing  about 
other  desirable  changes  in  agriculture  and  rural  life.  This  general 
objective  will  be  accomplished: 

1.  By  a comparative  evaluation  of  the  intensive  extension 
approach  and  the  more  extensive  extension  approach  currently 
in  use. 

2.  By  a comparative  evaluation  of  various  ways  of  doing 
intensive  extension  work  in  order  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of: 

a.  Using  a staff  of  generalists  as  compared  to  using  a 
staff  of  specialists. 

b.  Using  different  methods  of  selecting  families  for 
participation  in  the  intensive  program. 

c.  Using*  various  methods  of  farm  and  home  planning  with 
participating  families. 

3.  By  collecting  and  analyzing  "input-out-put"  or  "cost-benefit" 
data  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  intensity  which  will 
yield  the  optimum  return  on  the  investment  in  extension 
education. 

C.  RESEARCH  DESIGN: 

This  study  will  be  conducted  in  a sample  of  counties  which  are  now 
employing  intensive  extension  methods*.  Counties  will  be  selected 
for  the  studjr  so  as  to  be  representative  of  various  approaches  to 
intensive  extension  work.  TJithin  each  county  a sample  of  families 
who  are  participating  in  the  intensive  extension  program  will  be 
selected  to  serve  as  an  experimental  group.  A matching  sample  of 
families  not  participating  in  the  intensive  program  will  be  drawn 
as  a control  group. 

The  study  will  be  performed  in  three  phases. 

1.  An  initial  evaluation. 

2.  A case  record  phase. 
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3.  A final  evaluation  phase. 

One  county  in  each  of  the  six  extension  districts  plus  one 
county  in  which  intensive  Negro  farm  and  home  development 
work  is  being  done  will  be  selected.  Counties  will  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

a.  The  kind  of  staff  employed  to  do  intensive  extension 
work.  (Some  counties  should  use  a staff  of  specialists 
and  some  a staff  of  generalists.) 

b.  The  methods  used  in  selecting  families  for  participation 
in  the  intensive  program.  (Different  methods  of  selection 
should  be  included  in  the  sample.) 

c.  The  methods  of  farm  and  home  planning  used  with  participating 
families.  (Different  methods  of  planning  should  be  included 
in  the  sample.) 

d.  The  workload  for  extension  agents  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
families  served.  (Different  workloads  should  be  included  in 
the  sample.) 

e.  The  race  of  the  participating  families.  (Counties  with  both 
Negro  and  white  programs  should  be  included  in  the  sample.) 

Within  each  county  selected.,  a sample  of  families  participating 
in  the  program  will  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  representative  of  the 
following? 

a.  Different  farm  sizes. 

b.  Different  family  sizes. 

c.  Different  tenure  statuses. 

d.  Different  types  of  farm  enterprises. 

A matching  sample  of  nonparticipating  families  will  be  drawn  to 
serve  as  a control  group.  In  deciding  on  the  size  of  sample, 
both  in  terms  of  counties  -and.  families  and  in  working  out  the 
procedures  for  drawing  the  sample,  the  advice  of  The  Institute 
of  Statistics  will  be  sought  and  their  recommendations  followed 
closely. 

D.  DATA  TO  BE  OBTAINED: 

The  original  benchmark  study  will  gather'  data  on  the  topics  speci- 
fied below: 

1.  Measures  of  Change.  The  dependent  variable  for  the  study  will 
be  "change  or  progress  in  raising  family  incomes,  improving 
family  living,  developing  citizenship  and  bringing  about  other 
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desirable  changes  in  agriculture  and  rural  life."  In  order  to 
measure  these  changes  instruments  which  will  furnish  criteria 
of  change  on  a less  abstract  level  will  be  developed.  It  is 
anticipated  that  measures  will  be  created  and  used  in  the 
following  areas : 

a.  Income,  both  money  and  nonmoney. 

b.  Farm  organization. 

c.  Productive  efficiency. 

do  Attitudes  toward  farming  and  rural  life. 

e.  Levels  and  standards  of  living. 

f.  Acceptance  of  improved  farm  and  home  practices. 

g.  Expenditure  patterns. 

h.  Participation  in  organized  groups  and  associations. 

i.  Leadership  qualities  and  managerial  ability. 

2 . Data  on  extension  organization  and  on  the  implementation  of  the 
intensive  extension  program;  The  independent  variable  in  the 
study  will  be  the  farm  and  home  development  approach  to  intensive 
extension  work  as  it  is  observed  in  the  sample  counties.  .Data 
on  this  approach  will  be  gathered  along  with  data  concerning  the 
regular  extension  organization  in  the  county.  Below  are  listed 
areas  in  which  information  will  be  collected  concerning  the 
independent  variable: 

a.  Data  on  the  organization  of  the  extension  staff. 

b.  Data  on  the  characteristics  of  the  intensive  extension 
approach  used  in  each  county. 

c.  Data  on  the  operation  or  functioning  of  intensive  extension 
work  in  each  county. 

- Data  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  program  operates  in  each  county 

In  addition  to  the  dependent  and  independent  variables,  certain  other 
variables  will  influence  the  rate  and  type  of  change  which  will  occur 
in  the  counties.  These  variables  may  be  said  to  intervene  between  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables  in  the  sense  that  they  influence 
the  relationship  between  them.  For  convenience  we  can  call  them 
intervening  variables. 

At  .the  present  time  at  least  four  such  variables  can  be  identified* 
They  must  receive  considerable  research  attention  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  changes  which  will  be  observed  during  the  study 
period.  They  are: 
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a.  Characteristics  of  the  farms  on  which  members  of 
the  control  and  experiment  groups  live. 

b.  Characteristics  of  the  family j its  composition  and 
organization. 

c.  Characteristics  of  the  communities  in  which  participants 
live. 

d.  Characteristics  of  the  county  in  which  the  program  is 
operating. 

E.  THE  CASE  HECO RD  PHASE,  THE  CONTINUING  STUDY  OF  CHANGE: 

After  the  analysis  of  the  benchmark  study  is  completed  the  emphasis 
in  the  research  operations  will  shift  to  the  job  of  keeping  an 
"analytical  case  record"  of  the  intensive  extension  program  in  the 
sample  counties. 

F.  THE  FINAL  EVALUATION  PHASE: 

During  the  last  year  of  the  project,  a second  benchmark  study  will 
be  conducted.  This  study  will  supply  data  comparable  to  that 
gathered  in  the  first  benchmark  study  and  will  be  compared  with  it. 
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FARM  AND  HOME  DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH  IN  TE7AS 


A.  NAME  OF  PROJECTS  Evaluation  of  Farm  and  Home  Development. 

B.  PROJECT  LEADER:  J.  D.  Prewit,  Associate  Director 

C.  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  farm  and  home 
development  method  of  working  with  farm  families  as  compared 
with  other  extension  methods  currently  in  use. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  using  the  regular 
county  staff  as  cjmpared  with  a special  county  staff  to  do 
farm  and  home  development  work. 

3.  To  determine  the  influence  of  the  farm  and  home  development 
methods  on  nonparticipating  families. 

D.  COUNTIES  ■ HERE  EVALUATION  FORK  MILL  BE  DONE: 


Work  will  be  done  with  random  samples  of  farm  and  ranch  families 
from  36  counties,  namely: 

a.  12  counties  with  two  associate  agents. 

b.  12  counties  with  one  associate  agent. 

c.  12  with  regular  county  staff  but  no  associate  agent. 

E.  PLAN  OF  OPERATION: 

Counties  worked  with  will  depend  largely  on  the  indication  of  local 
interest  and  the  availability  of  objective  information.  Two  groups 
of  families  will  be  compared  in  each  county,  viz: 

a,  families  formally  participating  in  the  farm  and  home 
development  method,  and 

b.  families  not  formally  participating. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  representatives  of  these  txxo 
groups  with  similar  characteristics,  such  as  soil  types,  size  of 
farms,  type  of  farm  and  home  operations,  capital  structure, 
management  ability,  age  of  operators  and  size  of  families,  and 
distance  families  live  apart. 

F.  DATA  TO  BE  OBTAINED: 

Information  on  all  families  in  the  samples  will  be  collected  that 
will  indicate: 

1.  Changes  in  farm  and  home  practices,  and  changes  in  the  level 
of  living. 
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: 

2.  Changes  in  productive  efficiency,  including  changes  in 
volume  of  production. 

3.  Change  in  the  organization  of  the  farm  business,  financial 
structure,  the  use  of  credit. 

Ij..  Changes  in  income  adjusted  to  price  levels  - the  .financial 
progress  of  the  family. 

5.  Changes  in  ability  to  make  sound  farm  and  home  management  - 
decisions  based  on  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  and 
skill  in  analyzing  alternative  courses  of  action  and  their 
consequences . 

6.  Changes  in  the  attitudes,  values,  and  goals  of  farm  families 
including  attitudes  toward  agriculture,  toward  the  role  of 
science  and  their  application  in  agriculture. 

7.  Changes  in  the  families1  participation  in  the  community  and 
its  organizations,  both  farm  and  other  organizations,  and 
changes  in  the  families  * - roles  in  the  community,  including 
the  acceptance  of  leadership  responsibility. 

8.  Changes  effected  in  nonparticipating  families  as  a result 
of  their  adopting  methods  and  practices  learned  from  par- 
ticipating neighbors. 
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EVALUATION  RESEARCH  PROJECT  SUBMITTED  BY 
THE  STATE  OE  NEC  YORK 


A.  TITnE  OF  PROJECT:  Evaluation  of  Farm  and  Home  Unit  Approach  in 

Extension  Work  in  New  York  State. 

B.  PERSONS  IN  CHARGE  AND  OTHERS: 

Pro.ject  Leader:  Edward  0.  Moe 

Associate  Pro.ject  leader:  Dorothy  PeLany 

Project  Committee:  Harold  Feldman,  0,  F.  Larson,  C.  E.  Ramsey, 

K.  L.  Robinson,  B.  F.  Stanton,  Jean  Warren 


C.  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  intensive 
county  programs  using  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach  and 
the  present  more  extensive  programs. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  ways  of 
doing  Extension  work  with  the  farm  and  home  unit  approach. 

3=  To  get  basic  input-output  data  or  cost-benefit  data  in  order 
to  better  determine  the  level  of  intensity  at  which  optimum 
return  is  obtained  from  the  investment  in  Extension  education. 

U.  To  develop  some  sound  procedures  and  techniques  for  use  in 
evaluating  Extension  educational  programs  and  other  adult 
educational  programs. 

D.  COUNTIES  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  STUDY: 

The  counties  to  be  included  in  the  study  are: 

Dutchess:  An  eastern  New  York  county  using  the  area  approach, 
specifically  a township  program.’ 

Oneida:  A north  central  New  York  county  using  the  community 

approach. 

Cayuga : A central  New  York  community  following  the  individual 

approach. 

Cattaraugus:  A southern  tier  county  following  the  individual 

approach  in  its  program. 

E.  RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES: 

The  major  features  of  the  research  design  are  described  below: 
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1 .  Some  Basic  Characteristics  of  the  Research  Design 


The  research  program  is  designed  to  measure  the  effects  or 
results  of  farm  and  home  unit  work  over  time.  Four  counties 
have  been  selected.  (See  under  D.).  The  basis  on  which 
they  were  selected  is  indicated  below.  Two  of  the  counties 
are  following  an  area  approach,  and  two  an  individual 
approach.  In  each  case,  scientifically  selected  control  areas 
or  families  will  be  set  up  for  comparison  with  the  "test" 
families  or  areas.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  both 
to  the  size  and  representativeness  of  the  controls.  Adequate 
and  firm  benchmarks  will  be  set  up  both  for  participating 
families  and  for  the  appropriate  controls. 

2.  Selection  of  Counties 


The  four  counties  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  these  factors; 

(l)  Type  of  program  and  approach  to  be  used  in  carrying  out 
the  program;  (2)  past  experience  and  present  status  of 
Extension  work  in  countyj  (3)  a rough  geographical  representation 
of  the  State | and  (b)  type  of  farming. 

3.  Selection  of  Participating  Families  or  Areas 

(a)  In  the  two  counties  using  the  individual  approach;,  the 
families  are  being  selected  by  local  executive  committees 
and  by  Extension  agents  of  the  three  departments  on  this 
basis; 

(1)  Family  gets  most  of  its  income  from  farming. 

(2)  Need  - Effects  of  price-cost  squeeze  on  family. 

(3)  Some  preference  for  younger  families,  but  not 
to  exclude  older  ones. 

(b)  Interest  - Awareness  of  what  the  program  is,  what 
is  involved. 

(b)  In  the  counties  using  the  area  and  community  approach,  the 
test  areas  have  been  selected  by  the  local  executive 
committees  and  by  the  Extension  agents  on  the  basis  of; 

(1)  Agriculture  - a principle  or  major  activity  in  area. 

(2)  Area  or  community  somewhat  typical  of  county,  not 
the  best  areas,  not  the  worst. 

(3)  Need  - Effects  of  present  price-cost  squeeze. 

b.  Information  to  be  Collected 

A variety  of  data  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  objectives 
listed  under  C.  Important  areas  of  content  will  include; 

(a)  Changes  in  the  organization  of  the  farm  business,  its 
financial  structure,  and  the  net  worth  of  the  farmer. 

(b)  Changes  in  net  income  (and  labor  income)  195b-55. 

1959-60  - adjusted  to  price  level. 
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(c)  Changes  in  productive  efficiency  and  changes  in 
volume  of  production.  Productivity  indices  will 
include  production  per  man,  per  acre,  per  man-work 
unit,  per  animal  unit. 

(d)  Changes  in  farm  and  home  practices,  and  changes  in 
the  family  level  of  living. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  family’s  ability  to  make  decisions,  and 
in  the  way  decisions  are  made  with  particular  reference 
to  the  use  of  relevant  information  and  the  involvement 
of  family  members. 

(f)  Changes  in  the  attitudes,  values,  goals,  of  the  farm 
family  as  they  relate  to  the  kinds  of  decisions  the 
farm  family  makes.  Attitudes  toward  agriculture,  toward 
the  role  of  science  in  agriculture,  and  toward  the  role 
of  the  Extension  Service  in  scientific  agricultural 
education  would  be  particularly  pertinent. 

(g)  Changes  in  the  family’s  participation  in  the  organized 
life  of  the  community,  its  role  in  the  community,  and 
the  family’s  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership. 

(h)  Certain  information  about  the  family  and  its  background 
in  order  to  interpret  the  other  data  obtained. 

(i)  Accurate  and  detailed  records  of  procedures  and  methods 
used  in  the  various  county  programs. 

(j)  Input-output  data  or  cost-benefit  data  for  x number  of 
farm  families  in  the  present  and  intensive  county  programs. 

These  data  will  be  analyzed  and  interpreted  in  many  different 

ways  to  meet  objectives  1 through  U under  C. 

5.  Methods  of  Data  Collection 


The  basic  method  of  collecting  data  will  be  the  personal 
interview  survey.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  other  research 
procedures  such  as:  observation,  participant  observation,  farm 

and  home  records  of  various  types,  case  studies,  and  mail 
questionnaires . 

6.  The  Selection  of  Control  Families  and  Areas 

A considered  attempt  will  be  made  to  match  the  control  areas 
as  carefully  and  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  participating 
families  and  areas.  The  factors  listed  above  for  selection  of 
participants  will  also  enter  into  the  selection  of  the  control 
families  and  areas.  In  addition,  the  following  factors  will 
also  be  considered  in  the  counties  inhere  the  individual  approach 
is  followed: 
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(a)  Type  of  fanning 

(b)  Size  of  farm  business 

(c)  Available  capital 

(d)  Soil  types  - land  class 

(e)  Market  facilities 

(f)  Level  of  education 

(g)  Age 

(h)  Ethnic  background 

(i)  Distance  from  Extension  office 

(j)  Interest  in  farm  and  home  management 

(k)  Present  status  of  family  in  relation  to  farm  and  home 
unit  program  objectives 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  pair  participating  family  and  control 
family  on  motivation  insofar  as  it  is  possible.  At  least,  we 
will  be  aware  of  the  crucial  importance  of  this  factor. 

In  the  counties  where  the  area  or  community  approach  is  followed, 
the  factors  listed  on  the  preceding  page  for  the  individual  pro- 
grams will  be  used  insofar  as  they  are  relevant.  In  addition, 
the  proximity  of  a city  or  large  city,  or  the  degree  of  urbanity, 
will  be  considered. 


REPORT  OF  WORK  GROUP  A-2 


Evaluation  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Unit  Approach. 


I.  Case  Reports  of  Family  Progress, 

The  case  report  Is  one  way  of  measuring  and  reporting  the  progress  of 
families.  Certain  information  is  essential  in  order  to  prepare  a case 
report  that  describes  the  important  kinds  of  changes  made  in  the  farming 
and  homemaking  situation  of  a particular  family. 

Some  means  of  recording  the  information  is  needed 5 therefore,  three  mate- 
rials are  suggested  for  use  in  making  case  reports  of  family  progress. 

The  first  is  an  outline  for  the  case  report.  The  second  is  a record 
form  for  recording  the  contacts  made  by  all  county  extension  workers  with 
a family.  A third  material  consists  of  suggestions  as  to  the  kinds  of 
information  that  would  be  useful  in  the  bench  mark  and  cumulative  records. 
These  materials  will  need  to  be  modified  and  adapted  to  fit  the  objectives 
and  procedures  of  a particular  State. 

Outline  for  Case  Report  of  Family  Progress 

1.  Situational  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  of  family  parti- 
cipation. This  would  Include  facts  related  to  each  of  the  following 
broad  areas i 

a.  Family  census?  background,  health,  education,  and  community 
participation. 

b.  Family  business  ? records,  insurance,  savings,  liabilities, 
assets,  etc. 

c.  Agricultural  production  and  family  income. 

d.  Home  facilities  and  management?  housing,  food  and  clothing,  etc. 

2.  Family  goals  and  objectives. 

(Short  and  long  run) 

3.  Plan  for  goal  accomplishment. 

(Short  and  long  run) 

4.  Chronological  story  of  action  taken  on  the  plan  to  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives. 

(To  be  developed  from  the  agents1  cumulative  record  of  contacts  with 
the  family.) 

5.  Summary  of  family  achievements. 

(Goals  reached  or  progress  made  toward  them.) 

6.  Significant  factors  of  the  case  which  made  for  success  and/or  failure, 

uch  as  uniqueness  of  family,  community,  extension-family  relationships, 
economics,  etc. 
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Record  of  Contacts  with  Families 


Name  of  family Date 

Address  

Type  of  contact:  Farm  and  home  visit  Office  call  

Telephone  Letter  _ Group  meeting  

Personal  conference  (indicate  where)  

Purpose  of  the  contact: 

Who  initiated  the  contact:  Agent  Family  member 

Important  problems  discussed: 

Specific  alternatives  suggested  or  recommendations  mode: 

Information  or  literature  supplied: 

Response  of  the  family  Including  any  expressions  of  their  views  about 
progress  or  lack  of  it: 

Statement  of  new  work  or  commitments  to  be  undertaken  by  the  family  if  any 
Agent’s  record  of  progress  made  since  last  contact,  If  any: 

General  comments,  opinions  or  statements  of  others: 
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Suggested  Outline  for 

Permanent  Cumulative  Record  for  Case  Report 


Bench  mark  inventory  statement.  Items  to  be  included s 
Name,  address,  community,  farm  location. 

Farm 

Acres  owned  ______  rented  . 

Acres  by  main  groups. 

Type  of  farm. 

Acres  of  main  crop,  and  normally  expected  yields. 
Machinery  and  equipment  (list  main  items). 

Feeds  and  supplies  (list  main  items). 

Buildings  (list  and  describe) . 

Livestock  numbers  by  species  and  age  classes. 
Production  per  animal  normally  expected. 

Machinery  and  equipment  (list  main  items). 
Household  goods  (list  main  items). 

Amount  of  bonds  and  savings. 

Amount  of  indebtedness  on  real  estate. 

/mount  owed  on  all  personal  property. 

Other  indebtedness. 


Home  and  Family 

House  % 

Kind  of  construction.  Year  built. 

Number  and  kind  of  rooms. 

Heating,  water,  lighting  and  sanitary  systems. 

Major  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Food  and  garden. 

Communication  and  transportation. 

Family  Census  s 

Names,  relationship,  age,  education. 

Background  - where  born,  farm  reared,  nationality,  number  of  years 
married,  etc. 

Family  business  % 

Do  they  keep  - records  of  household  expenditures?  Yes No_ 

Remarks  ' 

- farm  records?  Yes_ No Remarks 

Insurance  - life  insurance?  - hospitalization  insurance? 

- accident  insurance?-  surgical  insurance? 

- fire  insurance? 

- other  insurance? 

Rental  arrangements  (if  any) 

Kind  of  help  obtained  in  starting  farming. 
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Easily  Consus  (continued) 


Community  organization  participation  (Extension  and  otters). 
Visiting  pattern. 

Goals  for  Farn  and  Family  (immediate  and  long  time) 

Production  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Home,  food  and  clothing. 

Health  and  education. 

Community,  church,  and  recreation. 

Plans  for  Goal  Accomplishment 

Immediate  plans. 

Long  time  plans. 
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II.  rro-rcss  Evaluation  of  trie  Total  Farm  and  Home  Unit  Approach. 

Evaluation  of  progress  in  the  total  farm  and  home  unit  approach  in  a State 
involves , first,  deciding  on  criteria,  then  the  preparation  of  questions, 
based,  on  that  criteria,  that  can  be  used  in  looking  at  the  important 
aspects  of  organization,  policies,  procedures  and  family  participation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  a list  of  criteria  was  made  and  a form 
for  checking  on  them  was  prepared.  The  form  contains  questions  that  relate 
to  what  seem  to  be  the  more  important  features  of  the  farm  and  home  unit 
approach. 

The  check  form  has  three  main  parts  that  deal  with  organization,  policy, 
and  procedure.  It  is  intended  for  use  mainly  by  extension  workers  in 
checking  their  own  efforts.  It  can  be  adapted  for  supervisory  purposes. 

In  any  case,  it  will  need  to  be  modified  or  divided  in  line  with  criteria, 
that  are  appropriate  for  each  State  or  special  purpose. 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  Farm  and  Homo  Development 
in  Extension 

Althougn  the  criteria  listed  below  are  accepted  in  some  States,  they  are 
used  here  as  examples  and  the  basis  for  the  evaluation  device  that  follows 
and,  therefore,  are  intended  only  as  suggestions. 

A.  Organization. 

1.  a.  A State  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  adminis- 

tration supervision,  agriculture,  homo  economics,  4-H  and 
IMF,  major  subject-matter  departments,  and  county  exten- 
sion staff  members. 

Role  of  this  committee  is  to  suggest  policies,  clientele, 
procedures,  methods,  and  materials  needed,  including  how 
they  might  be  obtained  or  developed. 

b.  Definite  assignment  of  leadership  for  farm  and  home  develop- 
ment within  the  State  staff. 

2.  A county  committee  to  advise  with  county  staff  on  farm  and  home 
development,  either  the  regular  extension  advisory  committee 

or  a special  committee. 

Role  of  the  committee  is  to  advise  county  extension  staff  on 
county  policies,  participation,  clientele,  procedures,  and 
methods,  and.  to  help  inform  the  people  of  the  purposes  and 
progress  of  the  work. 

3.  A clear  delineation  and  understanding  of  the  role  or  functions 
of  the  State  and  county  committees. 

4.  A clear  delineation  and  understanding  of  the  role 
of  staff  members,  including  (a)  county  personnel, 

(b)  specialists,  by  major  subject-matter  groups; 
sors;  (d)  the  director  and.  staff  assistants. 


or  functions 
by  positions; 
( c ) supervi- 
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B.  Policy. 


1.  A cloc.r  statement  of  the  brood  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
farm  and  home  unit  approach  in  the  State,  and  criteria  that 
will  be  used  to  gunge  their  accomplishment. 

2.  An  understanding  of  and  acceptance  of  the  broad  purposes  and 
specific  o’  jectives  to  be  attained  with  farm  families  by  (a.) 
the  State  staff,  (b)  the  county  staff,  (c)  the  State  advisory 
committee,  (d)  the  county  advisory  committees,  and  (c)  pcoolc 
in  counties  and  communities  where  farm  and  home  development 
is  being  clone. 

3.  A clear  statement  of  the  specific  objectives  to  be  sought  with 
farm  families,  such  as  skill  in  decision  making,  ability  to 
inventory  resources,  understanding  of  alternative  choices, 
what  families  are  expected  to  do  and  implementation  of  their 
plans . 

4.  A definite  policy  regarding  farm  and  home  development  that  is 
known  and  understood  by  the  entire  staff. 

C.  Procedures. 

1.  Teamwork  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  county  extension  staffs 
in  planning,  initiating,  and  carrying  forward  farm  and  home 
development.  This  implies  joint,  as  well  as  separate,  county 
and  State  planning. 

2.  Teaching  methods  and  procedures  appropriate  and  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  objectives. 

3.  An  adequate  supply  of  needed  practical  teaching  tools,  devices, 
forms,  and  written  materials. 

4.  Familiarity  with,  understanding  of,  and  use  by  State  and  county 
staffs  of  appropriate  teaching  methods,  procedures,  tccls, 
devices,  forms,  and.  materials. 

5.  Specific  provisions  for  integrating  extension  x^ork  as  it  relates 
to  the  farm  and  home,  recognizing  that  the  farm  and  heme  unit 
approach  consists  of  helping  farm  families  to  (a)  identify  and 
analyze  effectively  all  their  major  farm  and  heme  situations 
and  opportunities  °,  (b)  determine  a definite  course  of  action 

in  relation  thereto  which  will  produce  the  maximum  in  terms 
of  continuing  economic  returns  and  family  satisfactions,  (c)' 
put  such  plans  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  feasible,  and  (cl) 
adjust  them  wisely  as  circumstances  warrant. 

6.  A clear  statement  and  an  understanding  of  the  procedures  for 
obtaining  participation  of  farm  families. 

7.  Adequate  training  of  the  State  and  countjr  staffs  in  the  farm 
and  home  development  teaching  process,  including  how  to  inter- 
view, counsel,  make  farm  and  home  visits,  and  help  families 

in  sound  decision  making  and  action. 
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8.  Provisions  for  the  tochnicr.l  assistance  and  help  to  place  the 
plan  in  operation,, 

9.  Provisions  for  adjustment  of  farm  and  home  plans  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions „ 

10,  Adequate  plans  for  establishing  bench  marks  and.  measuring 
progress  of  participating  farm  families. 


351355  0-55-7 
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FARM  AND  HOME  DEVELOPMENT  EVALUATION  - CHECK  FORM 


(Based  on  Suggested  Criteria} 

. Organization 

l.o  Designated  person  to  take  leadership. 

a.  Do  you  have  a designated  person  to  take  leadership  at  the 
State  level  with  authority  and  responsibility  to  act? 

Yes  No 

b.  Name  of  person  designated __ Title 

c.  What  is  that  person’s  authority  and  responsibility  to  act? 

2.  State  farm  and  hone  advisory  committee. 

a.  Do  you  have  a State  farm  and  home  development  advisory 
committee? 

Yes  No  

b.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  committee? 


1 

Membership  [Number  of  members  by  major  interest  areas 

categories 

Agr. 

Heme  Econ, 

Joint  Agr. 
and  Home  Econ. 

Total 

Extension  admin- 
istration 

Extension  'super- 
vision 

! 

i 

t 

i 

I4-H  and  YMW 
1 

■ 1 — 

\ 

j 

[ Subj ect-matter 
1 specialists 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

[County  extension 

staff 
1 . 

i 

h 

1 

! 

1 

[Lay  leaders  - 
others 

! 

r 

} 

i 

f 

Total 

r 

t 

1 

I 

i 
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2. 


c»  How  long  has  this  committee  boon  organized? 

do  How  often  does  this  committee  mcet?_ 

e.  What  are  the  strong  points  of  the  committee  and  its  operation? 


f.  What  are  the  weaknesses  of  suggestions  for  improvement? 


3.  County  farm  and  hone  development  advisory  committee 

a.  Some  States  have  county  farm  and  home  development  advisory 
committees  separate  from  their  regular  county  extension 
program  development  committees. 

What  is  the  county  committee  pattern  in  your  State? 
(Please  check  (l),  (2)?  or  (3)  in  left  hand 'column  and 
indicate  the  number  of  counties.) 

(l)  Counties  have  farm  and  home  development 

advisory  committees  separate  from  the  county 
extension  program  development  committees. 

Number  of  counties  _ 

_(2)  Counties  have  combined  extension  program 

development ■ and  farm  and  home  development 
committees. 

Number  of  counties_ 

(3)  Some  of  each  of  the  above  patterns  of 

organization. 

Number  of  counties  with  separate  committees 


Number  of  counties  with  combined  committees 
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A.  3.  bc  If  your  State  has  county  farm  and  hone  development  advisory 

committees  separate  from  the  county  extension  program  develop- 
ment committees:  What  is  the  composition  of  the  county  farm 

and  home  development  advisory  committees? 


8 

j Membership 

{Number  of  members 

by  major  interest  areas  ' 

i categories 

j 

(Agr.  1 Hone  Econ. 

L i 

i Joint  Agr.  j Total 

S and  Home  Econ.  \ 

V t : t ) 

L 1 l \ i 

U , l j ! [ 

«Farm  operators  s > i 

I ! ! f _ ! 

i. 

Homemakers 

i i 

_ i > 

[ [ 

■ i 

-a  ! 

;4~H  and/or  YMW 
; and  others 

i 

i i 

i i 

j ► 

-L  j 

L [ - 

! 1 

c *■ 

i : 

[Commercial  farm 
j home  interests 

i 

and  [ [ 

1 i . 

> * 

t ; 

i ‘ 

s ; 

•Credit  agencies 


[County  extension 
s staff 


[Other  Federal  and  ! [ ! \ 

! State  farm  and  | | { I 

•«  hone  agencies  | [ ! 

I I” r — h 

[Others  - (Specify)  j j | j 


f 

: . - ■ _ ■ 

[ Total 

[ 

L-  — — J 

' l ; ! 1 

[|  \ ! \ 

it  * [ 

' * ' i 

(1)  What  are  the  strong  points  of  these  committees  and 
their  operation  <> 


(2)  What  are  the  weaknesses  or  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  this  pattern  of  county  organization? 


4.  Delineation  of  duties  and  functions  of  farm  and  home  development 
committees. 

a.  Are  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  State  farm  and  hone 
development  advisory  committee  clearly  defined? 

Yes  No 
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(if  yes)  What  are  the  specific  duties  and  functions  of  this 
advisory  c omit  tec? 


Are  the  farm  and  hone  development  duties  and  functions  of  the 
county  advisory  committees  or  county  extension  urogram 
development  committees  clearly  defined? 

Yes  _______  No 

(if  yes)  What  are  the  specific  farm  and  home  development 
duties  and  functions  of  this  committee? 


5.  Delineation  of  the  rc le  or  functions  of  State  and  county 
extension  staff  members. 

a.  Has  there  been  a delineation  of  the  role  or  functions  of 
district  agents  or  district  extension  supervisors  in  farm 
and  home  development? 

Yes  No 

b.  (if  yes  to  a.)  What  are  their  specific  functions  or  responsi- 
bilities in  farm  and  home  development? 


c.  Has  there  been  a delineation  of  the  role  or  functions  of 
subject-matter  specialists  in  farm  and  home  development? 

Yes  _ No  _______ 

d.  (if  yes  to  c,  above)  What  are  their  specific  functions  or 
responsibilities  in  farm  and  home  development? 


B.  Policy 

1.  Purposes  and  objectives. 

a.  Are  the  broad  purposes  and/or  objectives  of  the  farm  and  hone 
development  approach  for  the  State  clearly  stated? 

Yes  ____ No  _______ 

b.  (If  yes)  Please  state  below  these  broad  purposes  and/or 
objectives. 


A.  4.  b. 


c. 


d. 
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3.  2.  'Understanding  end  acceptance  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 

the  farn  and  hone  dovelopnont  approach. 

How  well  are  the  broad  purposes  and  objectives  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  following  groups?  (Chock  below  for  each  group 
in  the  appropriate  column) . 


— — 

— 

Degree 

of  understanding  and  acceptance 

Groups 

Very  goed 

■ 

Good 

Acceptable 

Need  for  some 

additional 

work 

Need  for  much 

additional 

work 

administrative  and 
supervisory  staff 

, 

• 

4-H  and  YMW  staff 

Specialists’  staff 

• 

. _ 

County  staff 

■■■ 

• 

■ 

. 

, 

State  advisory 
committee 

nj  - - , , ■ - 

. 

- 

' 

■ , 

" 

County  advisory 
committee  or 
program  committee 

. 

- 

- — 

— — « 

1 



3.  Statement  of  possible  specific  objectives  to  be  attained  with 
farn  families. 

a.  Have  the  possible  specific  objectives' to  be  attained  with 
farm  families,  through  the  farn  and  hone  development  approach 
been  clearly  stated? 

Yes  No_ 

b.  (if  yes)  Please  state  below  the  specific  objectives  to  be 
attained. 
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B.  4.  Understanding  of  and  acceptance  of  the  specific  objectives  to  be 
attained  with  farm  families. 

How  well  are  the  specific  objectives  to  be  attained  with  farm 
families  understood  and  accepted  by  the  following  groups? 

Check  below  for  each  group  in  the  appropriate  column. 


Groups 

Deeree  of  understanding  and  acceptance 

Very  good 

Good 

Acceptable 

! 

f 

| Need  for  some  j Need  for  much 
| additional  | additional 

; work  | work 

Administrative  and 
supervisory  staff 

i 

...  . 

r | ■ 

- - !-  - - 

4-H  and  YMVI  staff 

Specialists  staff 

- - 

i 

i 

County  extension 
staff 

i 

| 

State  farm  and  home 
development  ad- 
visory committee 

1 

1 

t 

...  i 

County  farm  & hone 
development  advi- 
sory committee  cr 
extension  program 
committee 

I 

! 

1 

S 

! 

1 

1 

L 

5.  Policy  regarding  how  to  do  farm  and  home  development  with  farm 
families. 

a.  Has  a definite  policy  regarding  how  to  do  farm  and  home 
development  with  farm  families  been  established? 

Yes  No  

b.  (if  yes)  Please  state  below  the  established  policy  regarding 
how  to  do  farm  and  home  development  with  farm  families. 

c.  Is  the  policy  known  and  understood  by  the  various  groups 
listed  in  4.  above? 

Yes  No 
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C.  Procedures 


1.  Teamwork  in  planning,  initiating  , and  carrying  forward  farm  and 
honJ  dovolopncnt  work. 

. ' 

To  what  degree  has  teamwork  been  developed  in  planning,,  initiating, 
and  carrying  forward  farn  and  hone  development  work  by  the  follow- 
ing groups?  Check  for  each  group  in  the  appropriate  column. 


Degree  of  teamwork  developed 

li/pry  good 
Groups  I 

Good  | Acceptable  j Need  for  some 
| I improvement 

Need  for  much 
improvement 

! 

State  staff  | 

j 

. _ -j  - - 

! i 

j l 

1 

County  staff  j 

! i 

i ! 

L - _L  - . 

Joint  county 
and  State  j 

staff  | 

i 

1 ! 

! 1 

I 

| ! 

! 

! i 
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2.  Teaching  nethods,  techniques,  and  procedures  appropriate  and 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  objectives „ 

Indicate  below  the  major  general  farm  and  home  development 
objectives  and  the  most  important  methods,  techniques  and/or 
procedures  used  to  achieve  each. 


Major  general  objectives  t Important  methods,  techniques  and/or  procedures 


used 


l 


T 

I 
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C.  3*«  Provision  for  integrated  fam  and  hone  planning  and  development. 

List  below  the  specific  provisions  which  have  been  na.de  to 
facilitate  the  integration  of  farm  and  hone  planning  and  cite 
the  results  achieved. 


Previsions  made  for  integration 


State  level ; 


County  levels 


4.  Practical  and  adequate  teaching  tools.,  devices,  forms  and/or 

other  written  materials  for  integrated  farm  and  hone  development, 

a.  List  below  the  teaching  tools,  devices,  forms,  written 
materials,  etc.  developed  for  farm  and  hone  development, 
the  purpose  of  each,  and  rate  them  according  to  how  useful 
each  has  been  in  working  with  families  in  farm  and  heme 
development. 


Results  achieved 


'e  aching  tool, 
evice,  form, 
r it ten  mater- 


i 


jj  Purpose  or 
S ob j ective  of  \ Very 
each  tool  or  | useful 


Usefulness 


Useful 


Of  accept- 
able use 


Little  use. 
[Needs  to  be 
| improved 


No  use. 
Needs  to  be 
improved. 
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C.  4.  b.  List  below  needed  teaching  tools , devices,  forms,  written 

materials,  etc.  that  need  to  be  developed  for  farm  and  home 
development  work.  Indicate  also  the  particular  purpose  each 
would  serve.  ••  . 


Heeded  teaching  tools,  devices, 
forms,  written  materials,  etc. 


Purpose  to  be  served. 


5.  Familiarity  with,  understanding  of,  and  use  by  all  extension  staff 
members  of  appropriate  teaching  methods,  procedures,  tools,  devices, 
forms,  and  materials  for  farin'  and.  home  development. 

Indicate  below  your  familiarity,  understanding  and/or  use  of  each 
of  the  following  teaching  methods,  procedures,  tools,  devices  and 
materials  for  farm  and  home  development.  (Check  appropriate  column) 


Teaching  methods, 
procedures,  tools, 
devices^  & materials 

■ 

Familiarity,  understanding  and  u 

se 

Familiar  with 
but  do  not 
understand 

Understand 
but  have  had 
no  occasion 
to  use 

Understand 
but  do  not 
feel  capa- 
ble to  use 

Understand  and 
have  used. 

• 

• 

(List  to  be  level,-  ' 
oped  by  the  State) 

, 

■ 

■ 

' 

. 

• 

... 

1 

6.  Procedure  for  selection  of  participating  farm  families. 


Is  there  a clear  statement  of  the  procedure (s) 
selection  of  participating  farm  families? 

Yes  Ho 


for  the 
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C.  6C  b.  (if  yes)  To  what  extent  is  this  statement  of  procedure (s) 
understood  by  the  following  groups?  (Check  appropriate 
column  for  each  group) . 


Groups 

Degree  of  understanding 

Very  good 

Good  | Acceptable  i Need  for  some  j Need  for  much 
| additional  \ additional 

j work  j work 

Administrative  and 
supervisory  staff 

i ! i 

j 1 ) 

>4-H  and  YMW  staff 

_ . 

. 

i 1 i 

. t E 

Specialists  staff 

1 1 J 

_____  L i _ ! 

County  extension 
staff 

..  „ , , 

i i 

| 

i 

— U'^J  “ 11  ' -,r 

State  farm  and  home 
development  advi- 
sory committee 

1 [ 

i j 

1 1 

l i ... 

j j 

. 

.County  farm  and  home 
development  advi- 
sory committee  or 
extension  program 
committee 

£ E E 

! ! 1 

1 1 E 

! 1 ! 

t i E 

! | ! 

t S I 

i : 

i ! 1 

. — 1 

Co  (if  yes  to  a.)  State  briefly  the  procedure (s)  being  used  for 
the  selection  of  participating  farm  families. 
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7#  Adequate  training  of  extension  staff  in  the  teaching  process  for 
farm  and  home  development „ 


Has  training  been  given  the  extension  staff  in  the  teaching  process 
for  farm  and  home  development 5 and  to  what  extent  has  the  training 
been  adequate?  (Check  below) 


Trained  in 


Groups 


i the  teach- 


t 


Adequacy  of  training 


! ins'  nrocess, 


s 


! Ya 


No 


ji  Very  good?  Good  jobs  Accept-  i Need  for  jITeed  for 
ijob  has  i has  been  table  jobs  seme  ad-  [much  addi- 


\ been 
t done 


; done 


ihas  been  » ditional  tional 
'done  1 training  ; training 


■Supervisory  staff 
4-H  and  YMN  staff 


— r- 

i 


Home  economics 
specialists ! staff 


Agriculture  spe- 
cialists' staff 


County  staff  (home  j 


economics  only) 


County  staff  (agri- 
culture only) 


"T 





County  staff 
(complete) 


Plans  for  establishing  bench  marks  and  measuring  progress, 


Have  bench  marks  or  plans  for  bench  marks  been  established  for 
work  in  farm  and  home  development? 


Yes 


No 


(if  yes  to  a.)  Describe  the  plan  used  or  to  be  used  in 
establishing  bench  marks. 


c. 


Have  techniques  for  measuring  progress  of  participating  farm 
families  been  developed? 


Yes 


No 


(if  yes  to  c.)  Describe  the  technique  for  measuring  progress 
of  participating  farm  families. 


e 


. (if  yes  to  c„)  How  many  counties  arc  currently  using  this 
technique  for  measuring  progress 9 and  approximately  how 
many  families  are  involved? 

Number  of  counties  using  

Total  number  of  farm  families  involved 


Group  Members 

0o  C0  Croy?  Chairman 

Eunice  Heywood,  Secretary 

E„  Wo  Aiton 

Eo  P.  Callahan 

J0  E0  Crosby 

Jo  Eo  Eaulling 

Bryan  Phifer 

Roy  E.  Moser 

Samuel  W.  Hoitt 

Harold  R.  Capener 

Eva  Minix 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  GROUP  B 


Progran  Ac c ohpli shnent  Research 


This  committee  organized  its  discussion  along  the  following  lines: 

A definition  of  progran  accompli  shnent  research  ; the  present  situa- 
tion regarding  program  evaluation;  objectives;  and  planning  and  executing 
a progran  for  better  evaluation  of  acconpli shnent s in  Extension. 

Definition  of  Proa  ran  Accomplishment  Research : 

Program  accomplishment  research  may  be  thought  of  as  that  process  which 
seeks  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  program  objectives  arc  being  reached. 
~,roro  specifically,  with  reference  to  agricultural  extension  programs,  it 
nay  be  thought  of  a.s  measuring  desired  changes  to  be  expected  in  people  with 
whom  the  Extension  Service  works.  These  changes  nay  be  in  terms  of: 

Adoption  of  improved  farming  and  honemaking  practices,  or  changes 
in  habits  and  skills  as  tangible  evidence  of  changes. 

Knowledge  or  information. 

Understandings . 

Interests  and  attitudes. 

If  evaluation  is  to  be  effective  it  has  to  be  built  into  the  progran. 
Problem  areas  need  to  be  clearly  defined  and  objectives  stated  in  terns  of 
changes  desired.  Objectives  should  also  be  stated  in  terms  of  measurable 
items.  Plans  of  work  should  Include  plans  for  evaluating  program  results. 

Present  Situation  Regarding  Program  Accomplishment.  Research 

Assumptions  of  the.  Committee-  regarding  the  present  status  of  program 
research  wore: 

Generally,  too  many  extension  workers  report  accomplishments  only 
in  terns  of  methods  used  and  numbers  of  people  participa.ting  in  ' 
various  extension  activities. 

’vany  extension  workers  do  not  see  the  need  of  .making  greater  ef- 
forts to  evaluate  growth  and  development  processes  in  people. 

Only  a limited  number  of  extension  personnel  are  now  using  sys- 
tematic and  effective  evaluation  techniques  in  their  programs. 

Some  extension’ personnel  see  the  need  for  better  evaluation,  but 
are  not  aware  of  or  skilled  in  ways  to  measure  accomplishments. 

The  results  of  much  completed  extension  research  is  little  known 
and  used  by  extension  workers  generally. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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Object  of  Prop-ran  Accomplishr lent  Research 


1.  To  establish  the  use  of  norc  effective  evaluation  us  a normal 
procedure  in  planning  and  developing  extension  programs. 

2.  To  teach  each  extension  worker  the  importance  of  evaluation  for 
program  improvement,  public  relations,  and  guidance  for  exten- 
sion activities. 

3.  To  teach  extension  workers  the  methods  of  measurement  suitable  to 
the  program  and  within  the  scope  and  ability  of  the  workers. 

- 4.  To  emphasize  the  measurement  of  growth  in  people  and  changes  of 
attitude. 

5.  To  help  extension  workers  involve  lay  people  in  accepting  evalua- 
tion as  a part  of  programming  and  to  involve  them  at  all  stages  of 
evaluation  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  To  motivate  State  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  to 
initiate  and  follow  through  on  an  evaluation  program  with  other 
extension  workers. 

7.  To  use  studies  to  stimulate  and  improve  program  planning. 

Planning-  and  Executing  a Program  for  Better  Evaluation  ^ 

1.  Analyze  procedures  being  used  as  to  techniques,  extent  of  their 
use,  and  effectiveness. 

2.  Involve  extension  workers  in  planning  for  the  use  of  better  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

3.  Provide  training  programs  for  extension  personnel  to  include  some 
emphasis  on  evaluation  techniques  and  their  use. 

4.  Replan  ES-21  to  include  more  reporting  of  growth  and  development 
of  people.  Example;  Would  it  be  possible  to  include  something  on 
behavior  changes  or  practices  adopted? 

5.  Assist  extension  workers  to  design  evaluation  techniques  in  terms 
of  their  own  programs. 

6.  Involve  extension  workers  in  planning  and  conducting  a.  study  of 
some  of  their  own  programs. 
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Surac  sticns  for  Eva 1u a tine  a State  Plan  to  Improve 
• icasurcncnt  of  Promrr.n  Accomplishment 

1.  Establish  and  use  criteria  to  show  progress  of  extension  workers 
in: 

a.  The  use  of  evaluation  in  programing. 

b.  The  use  of  procedures  in  evaluating  their  programs. 

c.  The  relating  of  evaluation  results  to  further  programing. 

Recognition  fer  extension  workers  who  use  evaluation  successfully  could 
be  a .'activating  factor. 


Re  c o:r  lr  ndat  i ons 


Since  Extension’s  main  job  is  education,  sene  attempts  should  be  made 
to  answer  the  question,  "Arc  we  as  extension  workers  directing  our  energies 
toward  the  solution  of  the  most  important  problems?" 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  question,  some  analysis  needs 
to  be  made  of  how  extension  workers  arc  spending  their  time,  and  what  types 
of  programs  and  activities  are  consuming  the  greater  portion  of  energies  and 
effort.  The  results  of  such  an  analysis  would  be  used  as  a.  basis  for  redi- 
recting time  and  efforts. 

Evaluation  is  being  done  continuously  by  every  extension  worker — most 
of  which  is  Informal,  spotty,  and  unsystematic.  There  are  other  cases, 
however,  where  more  complex  research  is  being  carried  out.  Infernal  evalua- 
tion should  be  recognized,  identified,  improved,  and  should  nect  criteria 
for  good  research  techniques. 

Observance  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,  in  its  requirement  for 
critical  appraisal  of  questionnaires  would  improve  greatly  one  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  program  evaluation. 

Special  research  Is  needed  on  adequate  identification  of  needs. 

Extensive  formal  research  on  program  accomplishment  should  not  be 
attempted  in  all  areas  each  year.  Concentration  should  be  centered  on  pre- 
grams  of  major  importance  within  a.  county,  State,  area.,  or  region.  This 
type  of  research  should  be  undertaken  only  if  trained  research  Personnel 
and  facilities  are  available.  Problems  (or  programs)  selected  for  evalua- 
tion should  be  limited  to  a number  that  can  be  effectively  accomplished  and 
should  be  related  to  specific  objectives. 

Emphasis  should  be  on  getting  a few  accurate  pertinent  facts  related 
to  program  objectives,  rather  than  the  accumulation  of  masses  of  data  that 
may  not  be  meaningMil  and  usable. 
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In  order  to  determine  seme  of  the  areas  in  which  special  research 
needs  to  be  clone,  it  is  recommended  that  a study  be  conducted  in  one  State 
per  region  to  determine  the  major  problems  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  youth  extension  programs. 

This  study. to  be  done  in  orders 

1.  To  bring  into  focus  our  major  problems. 

2.  To  provide  a sounder  extension  program  through  finding 
solutions  of  these  problems. 

3.  To  establish  a mosaic  or  pattern  for  the  conduct  of  studies. 

I4. . To  acquaint  all  extension  workers  with  the  place  and  im- 
portance of  studies. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a small  follow-up  committee  be  appointed 
to  develop  criteria  for  geed  program  research  and  that  this  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States. 


Ccmmittee  Members- 

Winifred  Eastwood 
Jewell  G.  Fessenden,  FRET 
Beatrice  Frar.gquist 
C . C . Lang 

Stacy  Wilier,  Chairman 
Julius  W.  O'Quin,  Secretary 
Wayne  C.  Rohrer 
A*  Delbert  Samson 
R®  L«  Wine 


351355  0-55-8 
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THE  USE  OF  SOUl®  MOTION  PICTUPE  FILMS  II:  TEACHING 


C.  R.  Carpenter 

Director  of  Instructional  Film  ©search  Programs 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


I . Introduction 

I owe  a debt  of  long  standing  to  the  USDA  and  its  influence  through 
State  and  county  services.  Among  my  earliest  and  most  pleasant 
memories  are  those  of  raising  chickens,  corn,  clover  and  vegetables 
under  the  supervision  and  friendly  encouragement  of  county  agents 
in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.  Agricultural  bulletins  were 
among  my  first  books  and  since  they  were  free,  they  outnumbered,  all 
the  rest. 

In  my  boyhood,  community,  farming  was  not  merely  a jobj  farming  was 
a way  of  life  which  fully  occupied  each  individual,  young  and  old, 
each  family  and  the  whole  community.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  rural  communities  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  the  south 
had  a simple  culture,  telephones  were  new  and  there  were  no  radios. 
Notion  pictures  were  rare,  used,  for  entertainment  only,  and'  con- 
sidered by  most  people  to  be  sinful,  automobiles  still  frightened 
horses.  Television  was  undreamed  of. 

The  visits  of  the  county  agent  were  exciting  occasions  and  brought 
to  our  simple  lives  cultural  and  educational  influences  of  the 
highest  values.  The  county  agents  whom  I knew  led  ire  to  look  over 
and  beyond  the  red  hills  and  blue  ridges.  I am  here  today  to  thank 
Mr.  Smart  and  Ur.  No prison  - and  the  services  they  represented, 

Mr.  Greenhill  and  I regret  that  we  have  missed,  your  stimulating  dis- 
cussions of  the  past  two  days,  lie  are  advocates  of  more  research  in 
the  educational  communications  field.  TTe  are  often  distressed  by  the 
. delays  in  applying  research  results,  ’ e wish  we  knew  how  to  finance 
adequately  our  research  program.  :-'e  are  constantly  seeking  improved 
designs  for  our  film  and  television  research  projects.  In  short,  we 
could  have  learned  much  from  you  bad  not  our  heavy  schedules  pre- 
vented us  from  being  here, 

lTe  have  one  ether  regrets  ie  wish  we  knew  intimately  and  thoroughly- 
the  total  content  in  which  yen  are  working  and  knew  equally  well 
your  problems  and  the  people  with  whom  you  pre  working . If  we  did 
have  this  background  we  could  briny  to  bear  our  research  findings  with 
greater  appropriateness  and  force.  Us  hope  you  will  make _ the  trans- 
lations and  applications. 

II „ Main  Development 


A.  A general  perfective  of’  film  research. 

The  Instructional  Film  research  Program  which  we  represent  has  been 
financed  and  sponsored  for  nearly  eight  years  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
research  and  other  agencies  interested  in  military  training.  Our 
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continuing  purpose  has  been  to  discover  and  apply  facts  and 
principles  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  sound  motion  pictures 
used  for  education,  instruction  or  training.  Also,  we  have  attempted 
to  find  ways  of  speeding  up  learning  with  large  mass  audiences  or  in 
extensive  training  programs.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  concerned 
with  increasing  the  efficiency  of  instructional  methods  using  the 
mass  media,  principally  the  lfcmm,  sound,  motion  picture. 


During  the  life  of  this  program  we  have  scheduled  about  eighty 
research  projects  and  completed  a high  percent  of  them.  Using  films, 
we  have  attacked  problems  of  teaching  ano.  testing  motor  skills,  learning 
of  facts,  teaching  principles,  teaching  foreign  language  and  the  names 
of  parts  of  equipment • he  have  attempted  to  change  attitudes  and  in- 
fluence opinions.  e have  been  concerned  with  improving  and  speeding 
up  methods  of  producing  effective  films  and  of  studying  the  conditions 
under  which  films  are  used.  In  addition,  we  have  been  interested  in 
the  basic,  pure  science  and  theoretical  basis  of  communication  Dro- 


sses and  one 


'■elation  of  these  to 


objc 


:tives  of  changing  human 


behavior . 


In  broad  perspective,  we  have  done  several  general  things;  T’e  have 
attempted  to  apply  known  psychological  and  educational  principles  to 
sound  films  in  the  hope  of  improving  them,  he  have  used  the  film  as 
an  instrument  of  research,  as  a means'  of  controlling  and  presenting 
stimulus  materials  and  as  a means  of  measuring  or  testing  responses. 
With  objectivity,  we  hope,  we  have  been  exploring  generally  the 
limitations  and  potentialities  of  films  as  a means  of  education. 
Subsequently  we  have  tried  to  overcome  or  compensate  for  the 
limitations  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  potentials.  As -with  all 
research,  much  that  we  have  learned  is  not  new  but  we  believe  we  have 
made  reasonable  contributions  to  the  science  and  art  of  sound  motion 
picture  communication  applied  to  education  and  training.  And,  al- 
though we  have  been  working  principally  with  films,  many  of  our  re- 
sults can  be  applied  almost  directly  to  television  as  used  for 
educa tional  pur  poses. 


B . General  methods . 

The  general  methods  of  research  on  communication  processes  are  similar 
to  those  used  in  plant  and  animal  genetics.  Indeed,  R»  A.  Fisher  has 
used  plant  breeding  to  exemplify  his  experimental  designs  and  statis- 
tical analyses,  essentially  in  communications  research,  as  in  plant 
breeding,  the  first  problem  Is  to  isolate  experimentally  the  important 
factor  or  factors  which  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
communication.  In  plant  genetics  such  factors  might  be  disease  or 
drought  resistance,  color,  form,  yield  or  maturity  rate.  In  film 
research  such  factors  might  be  accuracy  and  clarity  of  presentation, 
repetition  or  reiteration,  rate  and  duration  of  theme  development, 
organisation,  levels  of  interest  for  different  audiences , "idea 
burden,”  or  even  color. 

There  are  two  other  parallels  bet  een  film  arm  genetic  research- 
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1.  Parely  are  genetic  factors  completely  isolated.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  linked  together  in  various  degrees  of  interaction. 
The  same  condition  prevails  in  the  factors  which  relate  to  effective- 
ness of  films.  For  example,  the  rate  of  development  of  a theme  or 
subject  interacts  closely  with  the  number  of  concepts  presented  or  the 
idea  burden  of  the  film,  and  the  level  of  difficulty  for  the  people 
who  mould  learn  from  the  film. 

2.  Genetic  factors  may  inhibit  or  suppress  other  genes  or  gene 
clusters.  Similarly  in  films  we  find  characteristics  of  films  which 
inhibit,  reduce  and  interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  positive 
characteristics.  For  example,  irrelevant  elements  either  in  the 
picture  or  commentary  may  distract  from  and  reduce  learning  of  the 
central  idea  or  concept. 

In  brief,  film  research  methods  involve  the  definition  and  control 
of  specific  factors,  characteristics  and  variables.  These  may  be 
dealt  with  singly  or  in  patterns.  Experimental  films  can  be  pro- 
duced with  other  things  held  relatively  constant  except  the  variable 
under  investigation.  These  films  can  then  be  tested  on  comparable 
groups  or  audiences  of  learners  and  the  results  compared  to  determine 
the  effects  of  the  controlled  variables. 

This  kind  of  research  involves  control  and  measurement  of  variables 
specifically  related  to  the  film.  Other  types  of  experimentation 
may  deal  with  the  source  of  the  content  or  information!  its  authority 
or.  prestige  valuej  its  context  of  origin  or  setting.  Still  another 
area  would  be  to  hold  the  film  constant,  i.e.,  use  the  same  film  but 
vary  learning  groups  or  audiences.  There  are  great  variations  in 
the  reactions  of  different  people  and  different  groups  to  the  same 
instructional  materials  and.  methods,  whether  these  be  broadcasts, 
individual  instructions,  discussion  groups,  social  action  programs, 
psychodrama  or  sound  motion  pictures. 

Whatever  is  the  variable  or  area  of  research,  it  Is  essential  to  have 
reliable  and  valid  measures  of  the  reactions  of  learners.  Usually  we 
merely  approximate  ideal  measures.  Such  approximations  are  paper- 
pencil  tests,  rating  scales,  and  judgments  of  panels.  T?heh  teaching 
new  methods  of  plant  disease  and  insect  control  or  safety  on  the  farm, 
the  central  problem  is  whether  or  not  and  to  what  degree  the  material 
taught  is  applied  in  action.  Specifically,  we  want  bo  know,  does  the 
farmer  use,  in  the  correct  way,  the  new  spray  formula  and  does  he  take 
the  recommended  safety  precautions  when  operating  a tractor.  What  he 
knows  and  says  he  knows  is  important,  but  what  he  does  as  a result  of 
his  new  learning  is  most  important  and  this  is  the  goal  of  instruction. 
Thus,  we  must  conclude  that  the  validation  of  measures  of  effectiveness 
of  any  particular  educational  method  must  be  found  in  the  behavioral 
changes  which  are  produced  and  applied  in  the  context  of  living.  There 
may  be  changes  in  the  adjustments  of  individuals.  In  the  activities  of 
families  or  communities  and  In  ways  of  earning  a living. 

I have  discussed  methods  of  film  research  because  I believe  that  our 
attempts  to  do  this  kind  of  complex  and  difficult  research  have  taught 
us  much  about  the  teaching  processes.  I observe  that  you  have  been 
concerned  with  methods  of  research  in  previous  sessions.  Some  of  the 
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methods  we  have  used  can  he  applied  directly  to  the  investigation 
of  other  ways  of  influencing  human  adjustments.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  films  as  an  instrument  of  research  may  help  solve  some  of 
your  most  complex  problems. 

C.  The  use  of  motion  pictures  in  teaching 

Let  us  now  come  to  grips  with  the  central  question.  hat  have  eight 
years  of  research  told  us  about  the  use  of  sound  motion  pictures  in 
teaching? 

For  the  rest  of  this  discussion  I shall  become  more  direct  and 
categorical.  I shall  not  have  time  to  give  the  evidence  for  each 
generalization  but  I can  state  them  with  considerable  confidence. 
Furthermore , the  proposals  which  I shall,  make  are  not  exclusively 
the  results  of  our  research;  much  educational  thought  and  the  re- 
search of  others  contribute  to  the  background  information.  What  are 
the  principal  generalizations  that  we  can  make? 

1.  The  full  potentialities  of  the  sound  motion  picture  are  only 
beginning  to  be  imagined  and  exploited,  re  are  only  beginning  to 
glimpse  the  extent  to  which  films  can  be  used  to  meet  the  enormous 
and  increasing  demands  being  made  on  education,  especially  in  adult, 
agriculture  and  home  economics  extension  education. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  definable  teaching  tosks  in  rural  homes 
and  farms  which  can  be  taught  completely  and  exclusively  by  sound 
films,  provided  they  are  correctly  produced,  made  appropriated;/ 
available  to  the  right  target  audiences  and  correctly  used.  Film 
research  not  only  tells  us  that  this  can  be  done  'put  also  that 
enormous  economies  in  teaching  could  be  made  if  it  were  done. 

Teaching  manpower,  of  which  there  is  always  a great  shortage,  could 
be  saved  or  invested  in  other  crucial  tasks  and  the  teacher’s  efforts 
could  be  importantly  supplemented. 

research  indicates  these  potentialities;  it  also  delineates  ob- 
structions to  their  accomplishment.  These  are: 

a.  Lack  of  a concept  of  the  completely  adequate  film  for 
specific  teaching  tasks  and  for  specified  people. 

b.  Inadequate  film  production  is  another  barrier.  We  are  not 
making  films  with  the  full  instructional  power  iMiich  can  be  built 
into  them. 

c.  Methods  of  using  films  merely  as  auxillar;/-  aids  preclude 
capitalizing  on  their  full  potentialities. 

d.  Finally,  the  resistance  of  teachers  to  the  use  of  films  as 
suggested  is  a large  factor  in  preventing  the  application  of  films, 
or  television,  for  maximum  effect  in  the  vast  educational  enterprise 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

2.  The  quality  of  films  should  be  intimately  related  to  their  use  in 
teaching.  In  the  first  place,  producers  should  design  and  prod.uce 
films  against  a background  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
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objectives  and  situations  in  which  the  films  are  to  be  used.  To 
achieve  this,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  users  of  films 
could  well  produce  them  or  at  least  work  closely  with  producers . 

Given  inadequate  films,  the  user  often  must  compensate  for  these 
limitations.  For  example,  the  short  heavily  packed  film  which 
is  low  in  teaching  effectiveness  can  be  used  in  such  a /manner  as 
to  improve  its  effectiveness.  Supplementary  study  materials  can 
be  prepared  and  distributed.  Pre-  and  post-showing  discussions  can 
be  held.  The  film  can  be  shown  two  or  three'  times.  Tests  can  be 
given  or  informal  question  periods  held  on  the  content  of  the  film. 
After  you  have  defined  the  problem  you  will  think  of  other  ways  of 
compensating  for  inadequacies  or  capitalizing  on  potentialities  of 
films . 

3.  Research  tells  us  much  about  the  general  problem  of  appropriate- 
ness of  the  use  of  films  for  teaching.  ' Judgments  on  appropriateness 
can  be  made  relative  to  both  general  and  specific  teaching  objectives. 
Selection  of  appropriate  films  rather  than  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
those  which  happen  to  be  conveniently  available  is  an  indispensable 
first  step.  Ue  find  in  military  testing  and  training  situations  that 
to  get  good  results  films  must  be  used  which  are  closely  related  to 
training  programs,  to  the  activated  interests  of  trainees  and  to  the 
adjustments  which  are  being  made  by  the  trainees.  The  film  which  is 
irrelevant,  as  perceived  by  trainees , or  which  is  imposed  as  an 
extraneous  element  is  certain  to  be  a poor  teaching  instrument. 

h.  Research  shows  that  although  the  best  or  optimal  Viewing  and  use 
conditions  are  ideally  desirable,  that  if  the  material  is  of  direct 
and  strong  interest  to  the  audience,  is  closely  related  to  their 
realized  needs,  then  variations  in  quality  in  films  produce  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  learning.  Strong  motivation  or 
interest  in  learning  thus  overcome  many  distracting  factors.  Hence, 
the  lower  the  interest  value  of  the  film  for  the  audiences,  the  more 
compelling  and  forceful  must  be  the  power  of  the  film.  The  human 
organism  is  remarkably  persistent  in  satisfying  its  needs  or  in 
avoiding  what  it  -does  not  want. 

5.  Film  research  teaches  us  a great  deal  about  the  desirability  of 
adapting  instructional  materials  and  methods  to  people.  TJhen  the 
well-known  and  wide  variabilities  of  people’s  abilities  to  perceive 
or  observe,  to  learn,  to  remember  and  to  apply  what  they  know  are 
considered,  then  the  lesson  is  clear:  Teaching  materials  and  methods 

must  have  in  them  equally  wide  possibilities  for  different  people 
to  react  to  them.  In  a sense  this  is  what  we  mean  by  "enriching 
curricula."  This  requirement  weighs  heavily  on  the  mass  media,  par- 
ticularly films  and  television.  As  in  many  -human  activities  there 
is  a strong  inclination  for  those  who  would  educate  to  fixate  on  too 
uniform  "formats,"  methods  and  procedures;  we  stereotype  our  materials 
and  methods.  Instructional  films  especially  have  been  poured  into 
common  molds  and  presented  to  too  diverse  audiences.  Even  dis- 
cussion group  methods  in  the  hands  of  professionals  become  routinized, 
standardized  and  lacking  in  variability,  originality,  flexibility  and 
spontaneity.  There  is  no  best  and  most  appropriate  film  or  method. 
There  is  no  one  key  for  unlocking  the  doors  to  knowledge.  There  are 
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or  should  be  many  varied  films;  long,  short,  factual,  dramatic, 
cheap,  expensive,  etc.,  depending  on  objectives  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  people  who  should  be  influenced  by  them.  There 
should  be  many  keys  depending  on  the  locks  which  we  would  open. 

6.  Finally,  film  research,  although  very  expensive  in  itself,  shows 
ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  training  materials.  A serious 
problem  in  this  country  is  the  increasing  expense  of  almost  every- 
thing that  we  do.  We  are  not  only  expanding  educational  services, 
as  we  must  with  population  increases,  tut  also  costs  per  unit  of 
instruction  are  going  up.  In  a country  where  efficiency  is  a key 
concept  in  business  and  industry,  it  is  almost  a taboo  word  in 
education.  lie  must  and  we  can  introduce  cost  controls  and  through 
research  and  development  find  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same 
educational  objectives  at  less  cost  per  unit  of  instruction. 

The  films  which  I now  wish  to  show  to  illustrate  several  points 
constitute  an  example.  Generally  used  methods  of  film  production 
in  the  military  services  would  have  required  four  times  the  cost 
and  four  times  the  number  of  months  to  produce  a series  of  eight 
films  on  the  M-l  rifle.  Furthermore,  the  chances  are  that  when 
produced  they  would  have  been  less  effective  as  training  materials. 
Even  so,  the  three  months  of  time  and  $10, COO  which  we  spent  could 
have  been  further  reduced. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILM  RESEARCH  P EGG  RAM 


L.  P.  Greenhill 

The  Instructional  Film  Research  Program 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

History  and  Objectives 


On  June  30  next  the  Instructional  Film  Research  Program  will  have  been 
in  operation  for  eight  years,  and  you  might  well  ask  what  have  we  been 
trying  to  do  during  this  time  and  what  has  been  accomplished? 

Back  in  19h7  the  Special  Devices  Center  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
decided  to  set  up  programs  of  research  on  three  of  the  mass  media,  radio, 
film  and  television,  with  the  general  objective  of  finding  out  how  to  make 
maximum  use  of  these  media  for  training  purposes.  A contract  to  work  on 
the  use  of  radio  for  training  was  awarded  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Penn  State  was  invited  to  work  on  the  instructional  film,  and 
television  was  to  be  handled  jointly  by  Fordham  University  and  the  Special 
Devices  Center  itself. 

The  Instructional  Film  Research  Program  was  established  here  in  the 
College  of  Education  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for  nearly 
eight  years.  The  principal  objective  of  this  program  has  been  to  conduct 
research  in  11  an  effort  to  discover  facts  and  principles  which  will  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  films  when  used  in  instruction  or  mass  training. 

The  Instructional  Film  Research  Program  is  staffed  by  a full-time  research 
staff,  with  clerical  and  secretarial  assistants,  supported  by  faculty  who 
work  part-time,  and  advanced  graduate  students.  The  staff  has  varied 
between  eighty  and  twenty,  with  the  typical  number  being  about  thirty,  of 
which  ten  would  be  graduate  students.  Lie  have  regarded  graduate  training 
as  a very  important  part  of  our  work,  and  during  the  past  seven  and  one- 
half  years  have  sponsored  about  fifteen  M.  A.  theses  and  over  thirty  Ph.  D. 
dissertations  in  the  field  of  communications  research. 

During  this  eight-year  period  we  will  have  completed  over  eighty  in- 
dividual research  projects,  and  will  have  produced  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  publications  in  one  form  or  another.  (I.F.R. : . bibliography)  Most 
of  our  studies  appear  as  SDC  technical  reports,  and  nearly  fifty  of  these 
have  been  issued  and  others  are  in  process  of  publication  now.  (List  of 
Reports ) 

These  research  studies  range  from  the  bibliographic  survey  type  through 
clinical  and  experimental  studies  to  work  on  some  special  problems  which 
I shall  discuss  later.  The  great  majority  of  the  studies  are,  however, 
experimental  studies. 

In  this  type  of  study  we  attempt  to  define  a problem  and  the  relevant 
variables  in  it  - e.  g.,  what  is  the  effect  on  learning  from  a per- 
formance type  film  by  pointing  out  the  common  errors  of  operation  and 
showing  how  to  avoid  them,  or,  to  what  extent  do  organizational  outlines 
in  the  form  of  titles  affect  learning  from  informational  films.  The 
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defined  variables  are  then  built  into  special  versions  of  films  in  such 
a way  that  critical  comparisons  can  be  made  (26  versions  of  films  on 
breech  block  assembly  ).  These  films  are  then  tested  using  appropriate 
populations  and  tests . 

The  experimental  studies  can  be  classified  into  four  main  categories - 
(l)  production  variables  in  teaching  performance  skills,  (2)  variables 
in  films  designed  to  teach  facts  and  information,  (3)  variables  in  films 
designed  to  restructure  people's  attitudes , (U)  variables  related  to  the 
effective  utilization  of  films. 

In  the  time  available  I cannot  give  detailed  descriptions  of  all  of  these 
variables,  but  I shall  mention  a few  in  each  category,  and  we  can  discuss 
them  further  during  the  discussion  period  if  you  wish. 

Studies  on  Teaching  Skills  by  Films 

Approximately  fifteen  studies  have  dealt  with  the  teaching  of  performance 
skills  by  films  (!ithe  how  to  do  it”  type  of  film).  "Some  of  the  variables 
studies  have  been: 

(l)  Rate  of  development  - fast  vs.  slow. 

. (2)  Repetition  - amount  and  varied  vs.  constant. 

(3)  Showing  errors  in  performance  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

(ij.)  Comparisons  of  subjective  and  objective  camera  angle. 

(5)  Use  of  concurrent  practice  or  audience  participation. 

(6)  Use  of  various  forms  of  address  in  the  commentary. 

(7)  Varying  amounts  of  commentary  - low -medium-high  verbalization. 

(8)  The  explanation  of  how-it-works  as  an  aid  to  learning  an 
assembly  skill. 

(9)  Effects  of  use  of  nomenclature  or  technical  terms  on  learning. 

Teaching  Facts  and  Principles 

Nearly  twenty  studies  have  dealt  with  characteristics  of  films  designed 
to  teach  facts  and  principles.  Some  of  these  variables  are: 

1.  Idea  density  (a  form  of  rate  of  development). 

2.  Introductions  in  films  to  orient  the  viewers,  and  summaries  to 
pull  the  main  points  together. 

3.  Black  and  white  vs.  color. 

I4.  Use  of  optical  effects  and  relationship  of  film  literacy  to 
learning  from  films. 

5>.  Use  of  titles  to  provide  an  organizational  outline, 

6.  The  effects  of  inserted  question  in  films. 

7.  Repetition  of  films  (I-I4  showings). 

8.  Comparisons  of  types  of  film  treatments  (Cold  t/jeather  Uniforms, 
Personal  Hygiene,  Riot  Control). 

Film  Utilization  Studies 

A substantial  number  of  studies  have  dealt  with  various  ways  of  using 
films  in  order  to  increase  learning  from  them:- 

These  studies  include  such  problems  as  the  following: 
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1.  Can  students  learn  substantially  from  films  alone?  (VanderMeer, 
Jaspen) 

2.  Is  such  learning  aided  by  the  use  of  study  guides? 

3.  rhat  is  the  value  of  note-taking  during  film  viewing. 

U.  The  use  of  film  loops  for  teaching  skills. 

5.  Screen  viewing  distances  and  angles  and  daylight  vs.  dark 
viewing  of  films. 

6.  The  effects  of  induced  anxiety  on  film  learning  (threat). 

7.  The  value  of  mental  practice  in  learning  a performance  skill. 

8.  The  effect  of  a pre-film  test  on  learning  from  a film. 

9*  T-he  effect  of  knowledge  of  test  results  on  learning  from  films. 

10.  The  effect  of  film  viewing  practice  on  learning  from  films. 

Relation  of  Films  to  Attitude  Formation 

The  most  difficult  area  to  work  in  is  that  of  attitude  restructuring, 
and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  largest  applications  of  films  - in  adver- 
tising and  public  relations,  and  for  indoctrination  in  the  services. 

What  makes  the  task  a difficult  one  is  the  problem  of  measuring  attitude 
change.  Generally,  we  would  like  to  measure  actual  changes  in  behavior, 
but  this  is  difficult  and  often  unreliable.  (Buying  products  vs.  personal 
hygiene).  Most  verbal  measures  of  attitudes  have  problems  of  validity  - 
Do  people  tell  the  truth?  Do  they  do  what  they  say  they  do?  However,  a 
promising  technique  in  the  area  of  attitude  measurement  is  the  use  of 
Guttman  scaling  techniques.  .Using  this  method  it  is  possible  to  develop 
unidimensional  measures  of  specific  attitudes,  and  to  rank  people  from 
most  favorable  to  least  favorable  in  a very  reliable  way. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  altitudinal  questions  studied  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Instructional  Film  Research  Program. 

(1)  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  narrator  in  an  attitudinal 
film  In  order  to  gain  maximum  acceptance?  Should  he  be 
anonymous  or  a person  of  prestige,  and  if  the  latter  how  should 
he  be  characterized?  (Abrahamson,  Scollon,  Kishler) 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  of  dependability  of  a film  as  perceived 
by  the  audience  (their  estimate  of  its  "truthfulness"  or 
"sincerity")  and  attitude  change? 

(3)  What  kinds  of  arguments  should  be  used  in  an  attitudinal  film  - 
all  favorable  to  the  direction  of  the  "message"  or  should 
negative  arguments  be  admitted? 

(Ii)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  perceived  usefulness  of 
a film  (i.e.,  attitude  toward  learning  the  material)  and 
actual  learning?  (Use  of  Guttman  scale) 

(5)  Can  films  play  a useful  role  in  changing  people’s  attitude 
towards  themselves  and  others?  That  is,  in  improving 
personal  adjustment  (M~rtens,  Harriman,  Stein) 


(6)  Do  films  with  aggressive  themes  make  children  more  or 

j.  less  aggressive  in  tehavior? 

The  whole  area  of.  films-  used  in  mental  health  will  repay  close 
study  - both  for  therapy  and,  diagnosis  or  personality  testing. 

Special  Applications  of  Films 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to-  some  special  problems  or  new  applications  of 
films . 

(1)  The  use  of  films  in  testing  proficiency  in  acquiring  skills 
(Object:  to  get  nearer  to  a performance  test  than  is  possible  i^iith 
paper  and  pencil  test). 

(2)  The  use  of  films  in  job  description  to  provide  a record  of., 
individual  or  group  behavior  on  a job,  in  order  to  determine  safety 
requirements,  training  needs , etc. 

(3)  Teaching  foreign  vocabulary  by  film  (Russian  language  study). 

(U)  Hake  your  own  teaching  films.  Development  of  simplified  pro- 
cedure for  local  production  of  sound  films  based  on  use  of  a manual,, 
together  with  a single  system  sound  camera  or  magnetic  sound  projector. 

(3)  Panel  evaluation  of  films.  The  development  of  valid  criteria  and 
rating 'scales  on  a special  film  analysis  form  for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  films  in  production. 

(6)  Finally,  there  have  been  a series  of  studies  on  the  use  of  two 
and  three  dimensional  teaching  aids  in  various  situations.  A recent 
one  of  the  studies,  for  example,  investigated  the  value  of  principles 
training  (the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "how")  in  response  generalization 
(performing  related  tasks);  also  the  relationships  between  principles 
training  and  the  use  of  two  dimensional,  three  dimensional  and  the 
actual  equipment  in  teaching  for  response  generalization. 

Value  of  Film  Research 

Finally,  it  might  be  asked  - what  is  the  value  of  film  research?  And 
this  is  a good  question l Some  people  mistakenly  think  that  we  are  look- 
ing for  a formula  that  will  result  in  the  production  of  the.  "perfect 
teaching  film's.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  We  believe  that  the  princi- 
pal values  of  the  research  results  we  now  have  are  the  following: 

(1)  to  clearly  define  problems  in  instructional  film  pro- 
duction, rather  than  to  offer  ready-made  solutions; 

(2)  to  suggest  critical  areas  in  production  where  decisions 
must  be  mqde  rather  than  to  tell  what  decisions  to  make; 

(3)  to  provide  detailed  information  about,  a range  of  film 
characteristics  and  how  they  effect  learning  in  a variety  of  situations, 
rather  than  to  say  precisely  what  film  characteristic  or  variable  to  use 
in  a given  situation* 
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(U)  to  point  the  way  to  new  applications  for  films,  or  to 
emphasize  important  variables  related  to  the  effective  utilization 
of  films. 

Thus  film  research  results  act  as  guide  points  and  show  where  to  put 
emphasis.  However,  film  research  results  must  be  interpreted  and 
adapted  by  the  film-maker  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  specific 
film  production  situation. 

If  we  succeed  in  getting  across  one  idea  which  we  consider  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  - the  idea  of  evaluating  instructional  films  or 
film  characteristics  in  terms  of  "What  are  their  effects  on  learners?, 
rather  than  "Will  other  experts  approve  of  them?"  we  will  consider 
our  efforts  largely  successful. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS 
of 

The  Instructional  Film  Research  Program 

By  Loran  C.  Twyford,  Research  Section 
Special  Devices  Center 
Office  of  Naval  Research 

Included  here  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Greenhill 


Summary  cf  Thirty- five  Reports 

FOR  THE  CURRICULUM  PLANNER 

1.  Effectiveness.  Films  are  at  least  as  effective  as  other  comparable 

means  of  instruction  (-13,  -25)  1/  Films  alone  can  be  used  to  teach 

factual  information  (-13,  -19). 

2.  Motor- Skills . Motor- skills  that  are  at  least  as  complex  as  operat- 
ing a sound  notion  picture  projector  or  performing  gymnastic  skills 
can  be  taught  by  means  of  films  alone  (-26,  -29).  An  instructor 
can  Increase  his  effectiveness  by  using  film  loops  to  teach  a skill 
to  groups  while  he  devotes  his  time  to  coaching  individuals  (-25). 

3.  Mental  Hygiene.  In  addition  to  being  effective  for  teaching  skills 
and  factual  information,  suitable  films  can  be  used  to  improve 
personal  adjustment  (-22).' 

4.  Specific  Films.  Specific  content  in  films  is  required  to  meet 
specific  instructional  objectives.  Films  with  broad  superficial 
content  aimed  at  a generalized  audience  are  likely  to  be  less 
effective  than  films  with  well  specified  content  aimed  at  an 
audience  of  known  characteristics  ( — 19,  -3l). 

5.  Specific  Audience.  Films  should  be  prepared  for  a specific  audience 

(-31)7 

6.  Purposeful  Use.  Use  films  to  teach.  Films  are  likely  to  be  more 
effective  if  they  are  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  and  if  they, 
arc  related  to  carefully  formulated  instructional  objectives  (-31). 

7.  Consistent  Use.  People  learn  to  learn  from  films  (-20).  When 
films  are  used  as  fill-in,  for  entertainment,  or  if  the  content 
does  not  appear  to  the  trainee  to  be  pertinent  to  the  course  being 
studied,  there. is  likely  to  be  less  learning  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case  (-24). 

1/  Reference  to  bibliography  following  report. 
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FCR  THE  FILM  PLANNER  AND  PRODUCER 


1.  Camera  Angle;  Show  a performance  on  the  screen  the  way  the 
learner  would  see  it  if  he  were  doing  the  job  himself  (-5). 

2.  Rate  of  Development.  The  rate  of  development  of  a film  should 
be  slow  enough  to  permit  the  learners  to  grasp  the  material  as 
it  is  shown  (-17). 

3.  Succinct  Treatment.  Presenting  only  the  bare  essentials  or  rapid  ' 
coverage  of  subject  matter  may  be  very  ineffective  (-11). 

4.  Show  Errors.  Learning  performance  skills  from  films,  will  be  in- 
creased if  you  show  common  errors  and  how  to  avoid  them  (-17). 

5.  Repetition.  Organize  a film  so  that  important  sequences  or'  con-  - 
cepts  are  repeated  in  a variety  of  ways  (-17).  Repetition  of 
films,  or  parts  within  a film,  is. one  of  the  most  effective  means 
for  increasing  learning  to  a required  level  (-12). 

6.  Organizational  Outline.  Films  which  treat  discrete  factual  material 
appear  to  be  improved  by  the  use  of  an  organizational  outline  in 
titles  and  commentary  (-33). 

7.  I nt r c du c 1 1 on s . Present  relevant  information  in  the  introduction 
and  tell  the  viewer  what  he  is  expected  to  learn  from  the  film  (-8). 

8.  Summary.  Summarize  the ^important  points  in  the  film  In  ,a  clear 
concise  manner.  Summaries  probably  do  not  significantly  improve 
learning  unless  they  are  complete  enough  to  serve  as  a repetition 
and  review  (-8). 

9.  Visual  Potentialities.  Take  advantage  of  the  ability  of  the  motion 
picture  medium  to  show  motion,  to  speed  up- and  slow  down  motion, 

to  telescope  and  otherwise  control  timing  of  events  and  processes, 
to  bridge  space,  and  to  organize  events  and  actions  (-19,  -31). 

The  visuals  and  commentary  in  a film  should  reinforce  each  other 

. (-18).  * 

10.  Picture-Commentary  Relationship.  The  commentary  of  a typical 
informational  film  appears  to  teach  more  than  only  the  pictures  of 
that  same  film  when  learning  is  measured*. by  verbal  tests  (-18). 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  commentary  has  greater 
inherent  effectiveness  than'  pictures;  it  may  mean. that  producers 
are  currently  relying  more  heavily  on  commentary  than  on  pictures 
or  on  the  optimum  integration  of  the  two.  With  films  designed  to 
teach  performance  skills,  where  learning  is  measured  by  non-verbal . 
tests,  the  pictures  appear  to  carry  the  main  teaching  burden  (-4). 

11.  Concentration  of  Ideas.  Ideas  or ‘concepts  should  be  presented  at 
a rate  appropriate  to  the  ability  of 'the  audience. to  comprehend 
them  (-7 ) . 
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12.  Commentary.  The  number  of  words  (per  minute  of  film)  in  the  com- 

mentary has  a definite  effect  on  learning.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  "pack"  the  sound  track  (-4,  -11,  -17). 

13.  Use  of  Personal  Pronouns.  Use  direct  forms  of  address  (imperative 

or  second  person)  in  film  commentaries.  Avoid  the  passive  voice  (-4) . 

14.  Nomenclature.  Introduction  of  new  names  or  technical  terms  In  a film 
Imposes  an  additional  teaching  burden  on  learners,  and  may  Impede  the 
learning  of  a performance  skill  (-11,  -17). 

15.  Special  Effects.  Special  effects  used  as  attention-getting  devices 
have  no  positive  influence  on  learning  (-9). 

16.  Optical  Effects.  A film  in  which  such  optical  effects  as  fades,  wipes 
and  dissolves  have  been  replaced  by  straight  cuts,  teaches  -just  as 
effectively  as  a film  which  uses  these  effects  (-34). 

17.  Stereoscopic  Films.  In  the  one  experiment  conducted,  the  addition  of 
stereoscopic  vision  did  not  increase  learning  of  a motor  skill  per- 
formance (-32). 

18.  Chlor . Experimentation  he„s  not  yet  demonstrated  any  general  over-all 
increased  learning  a,s  a result  of  using  color  in  instructional  films 
(-28). 

19.  Tusic.  Preliminary  experimentation  suggests  that  music  does  not  add 
to  the  Instructional  effectiveness  of  an  informational  film  (-19). 

20.  Pre-testing.  Scripts,  workprints,  demonstrations  and  final  prints  can 
be  evaluated  quickly  using  the  learning  profile  method  of  film  evalua- 
tion which  requires  a group  of  trainees  to  estimate  their  own  learning 
(-23). 

21.  Film  Loops.  Short  film  loops  which  can  be  repeated  continuously  as 
many  tines  as  desired,  appeaor  to  be  a good  wly  of  teaching  difficult 
skills  (-25',  -26,  -27). 

22.  Participation.  Learning  will  increase  If  the  viewer  practices  a skill 
while  it  Is  presented  on  the  screen,  provided  the  film  develops  slowly 
enough,  or  provided  periods  of  time  are  allowed  which  permit  the 
learner  to  practice  without  missing  new  material  shown  on  the  screen 

(-17). 

FCR  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

1.  Let  the  Film  do  the  Instruction.  Good  films  cam  be  used  as  the  sole 
means  for  teaching  some  kinds  of  factual  material  and  performance 
skills.  Where  the  instructional  situation  makes  It  advisetle,  take 
advantage  of  this  possibility  (-13,  -17,  -26,  -29). 

2.  Instruct  Students  to  Learn  from  Films.  Tell  the  viewers  firmly  that 
they  are  expected  to  learn  from  the  film,  and  if  possible,  tell  then 
that  they  will  be  tested  and  do  sc.  (-24).  This  procedure  will  result 
in  increased  learning. 
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3.  Increase  the  Amount  of  Learning.  Learning  can  be  increased  by 
repetitive  showings  (-12,  -16) , ^pre-testing  (-35),  post-testing  with 
knowledge  of  results  (-30)  , and  introducing  the  filn  and  stating  the 
purpose  and  importance  of  the  showing  (-24). 

4.  Use  of  Study  Guides.  Ability  to  learn  from  films  improves  with 
practice  in  learning  from  films  (-20).  Trainees  will  learn  nore 

if  printed  study  guides  are  used  before  and  after  filn  viewing  (-13). 

5.  Distractions.  Note-taking  should  not  be  encouraged  during  the  average 
filn  showing  because  it  interferes  with  attention  and  hence  learning 
(-21). 

6.  Use  Filn  Loops  in  the  Practice  Area.  One  showing  of  a.  filn  dealing 
with  a complex  skill  nay  be  insufficient  (-29).  Show  a filn  in  the 
practice  area  so  that  the  student  can  easily  refer  to  the  filn  model 
as  often  as  necessary.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  rear  projection 
of  film  loops  on  daylight  screens  in  the  work  area  (-25,  -26,  -27). 

7.  Use  Mental  Practice.  Men  can  partially  learn  to  do  a skill  by  watching 
a film  and  imagining  that  they  are  performing  the  skill  and  by  going 
through  the  skill  "mentally",  even  though  they  do  not  have  the  equipment 
available  (-27).  Films  can  provide  a model  for  guided  "mental"  practice. 

8.  Lenpth  of  Filn  Sessions.  Filn  viewing  sessions  of  informational 
material  can  extend  .to  at  least  one  hour  without  reduction  in  training- 
effectiveness  (-3). 

9.  Eva luat e Fi In  Sh owl np: s . Do  net  assume  that  learning  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  showing  a filn.  Evaluate  the  effect  of  a filn  by  giving  a 
test  (-30,  -31). 

FCR  THE  STUDENT 


1.  Learn  fron  Films  Alone.  You  can  learn  from  films  alone  (-13),  and 
the  nore  films  you  see,  the  more  you  learn  from  other  films  (-20). 

2.  Learning  is  Your  Job.  Films  nay  contain  many  pleasant  devices  that 
might  cause  you  to  forget  their  serious  instructional  purposes.  Films 
are  being  used  to  train  you  and  you  are  expected  to  learn  fron  then 
(-9,  -23,  -24). 

3.  Discover  the  Instructional  Purpose.  If  it  is  not  clear  to  you,  ask 
your  instructor  what  the  purpose  is  of  the  filn  showing,  and  how  the 
material  relates  to  your  training  (-31). 

4.  Nomenclature . Ask  your  instructor  which  names  of  parts  rust  be 
learned  (-11,  -2l). 

5.  Make  Certain  You  are  Learning.  You  will  know  when  you  are  learning 
(-23).  If  you  do  not  think  you  are  learning  call  this  to  your  in- 
structor’s attention  (-25). 
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6.  Watch  for  Outlines . Outlines  or  titles  organize  a film  presentation 
and  indicate  how  the  various  topics  are  related  (-33).  It  will  help 
you  to  learn  if  you  will  look  for  and  study  then  carefully. 

7.  Concentrate  on  the  Sound.  The  sound  track  often  covers  the  inport ant 
material  to  be  learned  in  an  informational  film  (-18). 

8.  Mentally  Practice.  Imagine  that  you  are  doing  the  job,  or  mentally 
imitate  the  operations  when  you  are  learning  from  a skill  training 
film  (-27). 

9.  Ask  for  a Re- showing.  If  you  didn't  learn  the  first  time,  ask  for  a 
repeated  showing  (-12). 

10.  Note- taking.  You  nay  miss  something  if  you  try  to  take  notes  during 
a film.  Don’t  take  notes  unless  you  have  plenty  of  tine  and  will 
review  then  (~2l). 

11.  Ask  for  Test  Results.  If  you  are  tested  on  film  content,  ask  to  have 
the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  explained  to  you  after  the  test 
so  that  you  can  improve  your  learning  (-30). 
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SAMPLE  FILM  EVALUATION  FORMS 


Included  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Greenhill 


Trainee  Film  Evaluation  Form  A 
for 

Informational  and  Skill  Films 
from 

The  Instructional  Film  Research  Program  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  Developed  in  Conjunction 
with  the  Naval  Reserve  Research  Company  4-4 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This  form  has  been  designed  to  help  you  to  be  objective  in  judging 
the  instructional  value  of  the  film  you  have  just  seen.  Please  read 
each  item  carefully  and  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  making  your 
judgment.  The  six  numbers  following  each  criterion  represent  a scale 
or  continuum.  The  extremes  of  each  scale  have  been  identified  to  aid 
you  in  making  this  choice.  Circle  the  number  which  represents  your  best 
judgment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  film  satisfies  each  criterion. 

PLEASE  EG  NOT  OMIT  ANY  ITEMS- — RATE  THE  FILM  ON  EACH  CHARACTERISTIC 

1.  Were  the  objectives  of  the  film  clear  to  you? 

Ambiguous 

1 2 3 4 5 

2.  Did  the  film  attract  and  hold  your  interest? 

Dull  and  boring  Very  interesting 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

3.  Did  the;  film  build  on  your  previous  knowledge . skills,  or  experience? 

No  relation  to  and  use  of 
previous  knowledge  and 
training 

12  3 

4.  Was  the  subject  matter  presented  in  this  film  appropriate  for  your 
present  course  of  training? 

appropriate  Very  appropriate 


Film  content  and 
previous  experience 
very  eff  - lively 
related 


Clear 


Net 


Did  the  content  relate  directly  to  the  main  objectives  of  the  filn? 
lated  Clearly  related 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Was  the  content  presented  in  a well  organized,  systematic  pattern? 
Confused  and  disorganized  Very  well  organized 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Were  the  important  ideas  or  procedures  clearly  emphasized? 

Very  vague  Stand  out  clearly 

I23456 

Did  the  film  attempt  to  present  too  . 'uch  .material  to  be'  learned  at 
one  tine? 


Filn  tried  to  cover  too 
nrnv  points  . 


Filn  presented  a learnable 
amount  of  information 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


Were  now  facts,  ideas,  terminology  or  procedures  introduced  at  a rate 
which  permitted  you  to  learn  then? 


Poor  rate  of  development 
either  too  fast  or  too 
slow 


Effective  rate  of  development 
neither  too  fast  nor  too 
slow 


10. 


11 


1 9 9 / r,  A 

_L  A-  44  S 

Did  the  film  provide  for  adequate  repetition  of  the  important  content? 
(o.g. , repetition  with  variation,  exact  repetition,  summaries,  out- 
lines, etc.)  . 


Repetition  was  never  used 
or  was  used  excessively 


Repetition  was  used  ■ ffectivoly 
where  appropriate 


2 


3 


Was  the  method  of  presentation  (story'  form,  .exposition,  animation,  live 
action,  etc.)  suitable  to  the  subject  n-ttor? 


lnappropr iat e 

1 


,-ppropriat'; 

6 
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12.  Was  the  difficulty  of  the  pictorial  present at 3 on  appropriate  consider- 
ing your  age,  education  level,  intelligence,  etc.? 

Very  inappropriate,  either  Very  appropriate:  neither 

too  difficult  or  too  easy  too  difficult  nor  too  easy 

1 ' 2 3 4 5 6 

13.  Were  the  details  of  the  information  or  demonstration  clearly  presented 
pictorially?  (This  refers  to  camera  'angles,  lighting,  sharpness, 
exposure,  use  of  closeups,  and  other  technical  considerations.) 

Presentation  was  obscure  Presentation  was 

or  confusing  very  clear 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

14.  Was  the  verbal  difficulty  of  the  •ommentary  appropriate  considering 
your  educational  level,  and  previous  experience? 

Very  inappropriate:  either  Very  appropriate:  neither 

too  difficult  or  too  easy  too  difficult  nor  too 

easy 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

15.  Did  the  commentator (s)  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  film? 
(i.e.,  appearance  of  commentator (s) , tone  of  voice,  manner  of  speech, 
or  speed  of  delivery,  etc.) 


Detracted 

12  3 4 

16.  Was  the  sound  track  clearly  audible? 
Sound  inaudible 

12  3 4 


Contributed 
5 6 


Sound  clearly  audible 
5 6 


17.  Was  the  information  presented  in  the  commentary  well  integrated  with 
that  presented  in  the  pictures? 

No  integration  Closely  integrated 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Other  Comments : 
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FILM  EVALUATION  FORM 
FOR 

, ATTITUDTNAL  FILES 
Instructior.al  Film  ■ Research  Program 

Film  Title 
Purpose  of  Film 
Intended  Audience 
How  Film  Will  Be  Used 


Evaluator;  Date; 

In  what  capacity  do  you  believe  you  are  best  qualified  to  assess  this  film? 
(Place  a check  beside  one  of  the  following  alternatives.  If  qualified  in 
more  than  one  respect.,  number  your  choices  to  indicate  the  relative  order  of 
qualification. ) 

As  a subject  matter  expert. 

As  an  expert  in  instructional  film  techniques. 

As  a teacher  or  potential  user  of  the  film. 

As  a potential  member  of  the  target  audience. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

This  form  has  teen  designed  to  help  you  to  be  objective  and  systematic  in 
estimating  the  potential  value  of  the  film  you  have  just  seen.  Please  read 
each  item  carefully  and  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  making  your  rating. 
The  six  numbers  following  each  criterion  represent  a scale  or  continuum. 

The  extremes  of  each  scale  have  been  identified  to  aid  you  in  making  the 
choices.  Circle  the  number  which  represents  your  best  judgment  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  film  satisfies  each  criterion. 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  OMET  ANY  ITEMS  - RATE  THE  FILM  ON  EACH  CHARACTERISTIC. 


OBJECTIVES  IN  RELATION  TO  AUDIENCE 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  objectives  of  the  film  will  be  clear  to  the  viewer? 

Objectives  will  Objectives  will  be 

appear  confused  very  clear 

1 2 3 h 5 6 
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2.  Does  the  film  seem  to  be  designed  for  a specific  target  audience,  or 
does  it  try  to  make  appeals  to  a variety  of  target  audiences? 

Designed  for  heter-  Designed  for  a specific 

ogeneous  groups  homogeneous  group 

1 2 3 k 5 6 


3.  hill  the  film  attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  target  audience? 

hill  find  it  T'ill  find  it  very 

dull  and  boring  interesting 

1 2 3 k 5 6 


U.  Is  it  highly  probable  that  the  target  audience  will  be  able  to  use  or 
apply  the  information  and  ideas  presented  by  the  film? 


None  of  the  content 
is  likely  to  be 
applicable 

1 2 3 


All  of  the  content 
is  likely  to  be 
applicable 

h 5 6 


TREATMENT  AMD  APPEALS  USED 

5.  Does  the  film  produce  maximum  1 involvement r of  the  viewer?  (Will  he  feel 
that  the  film  applies  to  him  personally?) 


Individual  will  feel 
remote  from  film 
situation 

12  3 

6.  How  do  you  think  the  audience  will 


Individual  will  feel 
film  applies  to  him 
personally 

a 5 6 

react  to  the  characters  in  the  film? 


They  will  reject  They  will  accept  them  as 

them  as  unreal  or  ’real1  people  making 

stereotyped  real  life  decisions 

1 2 3 U 5 6 


7.  Hoi'j  do  you  think  the  audience  will  react  to  the  situations  in  the  film? 


They  will  reject  them 
as  unreal  or  phony 

1 " 2 3 

8.  Is  the  desired  attitude  or  behavior 
sidering  the  characteristics  of  the 
beliefs  and  behavior)? 

Impossible 

1 2*3 


They  will  accept  them 
as  true  to  life 

a 5 6 

change  reasonable  and  attainable  con- 
target  audience  (current  values. 

Quite  possible 

a 5 6 


9.  Is  it  highly  probable  that  the  target  audience  will  find  themselves  in 
situations  which  will  call  forth  the  desired  behavior  or  attitudes? 

Wot  probable  Highly  probable 

1 2 3 U 5 6 

10.  Does  the  desired  change  in  attitude  or  behavior  differ  too  much  from  the 
current  attitude  or  behavior  of  the  target  audience? 

Differs  too  Differs  by  the 

extremely  right  amount 

1 2 3 h .3  6 


11.  Is  the  attitude  or  behavior  desired  from  the  audience  made  clear  to  them? 


Ambiguous 

Clear 

presentation 

presentation 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

12.  Does  this  film  show  undesirable  attitudes  and  behavior  and  explain  why  such 
attitudes  or  behavior  are  undesirable? 

Poorly  or 
not  at  all 

12  3 


Does  this  verv  well 
6 


13*  Does  this  film  clearly  show  the  rewards  or  satisfactions  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  the  desired  attitude  or  behavior? 


Does  not 
show  reward 

12  3 


k 


5 


Shows  reward 
quite  clearly 
6 


lU.  Are  the  "rewards"  shown  adequate  and  appropriate  for  the  target  audience 
and  their  life  situations? 

Very  inappropriate  ' Very  appropriate 

1 2 3 k 5 * - 6 


15.  Are  the  appeals  to  change  behavior  or  attitudes,  appropriate  and  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  objective? 


Very  /inapprop riat e 
and/ Ineffective 

1 2 


Very  appropriate 
and  effective 
6 
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3 


U 


5 


16 


. Are  the  appeals  or  messages  in  the  film  consistent  and  reinforcing  or 
inconsistent  and  conflicting? 

Conflicting  ?e inforcing 

1 2 3 h 5 6 


17.  Does  the  film  ring  true,  or  does  it  appear  to  to  phony 3 stereotyped 
or  artificial? 


Appears  phony 
or  artificial 

12  3 


FILii  CHARACTERISTICS 

18.  Is  the  verbal  -difficulty'  of  the 
level  of  the  target  audience? 

hTords  very  inappropriate; 
either  too  difficult  or 
too  easy 

1 2 3 


Film  rings  true 

Li  5 6 

commentary  appropriate  to  the  educational 

T~ords  very  appropri- 
ate; neither  too  diff- 
icult nor  too  easy 

h 5 6 


19.  Are  new  ideas , concepts , or  characters  introduced  at  a rate  which  will 
permit  or  facilitate  comprehension  by  the  audience? 


Poor  rate  of 

Effective  rate  of 

development; 

development; 

either  too  fast 

neither  too  fast 

or  too  slow 

nor  too  slow 

1 2 

3 

5 5 

6 

Does  the  film  try  to  cover 

■ too  many 

points? 

- - 

Film  covers  too 

Film  presents  an 

many  or  too  few 

appropriate  number 

points 

of  ideas 

1 2 

3 

h 5 

6 

Does  the  film,  provide  for 

adequate 

reoetition  of  the 

important  ideas? 

Repetition  is  never 

Repetition  is  used 

used  or  is  used 

effectively  where 

excessively 

appropriate 

1 ' 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

Are  new  words  or  concepts 

given  adequate  explanation 

and  repetition? 

Very  inadequate 

Very  adequate 

1 2 

3 

U 5 

6 
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23.  How  well  is  the  information  presented  in  the  commentary  related  to 
that  presented  in  the  picture? 

There  is  little  or  Commentary  and 

no  integration  between  picture  are  closely 

oicture  and  commentary  integrated 

1 2 3 k 5 6 

2k.  Are  sound  effects  perceived  as  artificial  or  realistic?  (if  no  sound 
effects  rate  as  k.) 

Very  artificial  Very  realistic 

1 2 3 k 5 6 

25.  • Dops  the  kind  of  film  employed  (color  or  black  and  white)  effectively 
portray  the  subject  matter? 


a.  If  the  film  is  in  black  and  whits,  rate  on  this  scale: 


Black  and  white  is 
ineffective;  color 
would  be  much  more 

Black  and  white  is 
appropriate:  color 

appropriate 

is  unnecessary 

1 2 

3 

k 5 

c 

o 

b.  If  this  film  is  in 

color. 

rate  on  this  scale: 

Color  is  unnecessary; 
black  and  white  would 
be  equally  effective 

1 2 

3 

k 5 

Color  is  used  to 
good  advantage;  black 
and  white  T ould  be 
inadequate 
6 

26.  How  do  you  think  the  music  will  influence  acceptance  of  the  desired 
attitudes?  (if  there  is  no  music,  rate  as  k.) 

Unfavorable  Very  favorably 

1 2 3 k 5 6 

27.  Is  the  type  of  film  treatment  (dramatic  story  form,  exposition,  ani- 
mation, documentary,  etc.)  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  and  theme? 


Treatment  is  very 
inappropriate 
1 


Treatment  is  very 
appropriate 


2 


3 


k 


28.  Does  the  film  effectively  employ  the  potential  characteristics  of  the 
motion  picture?  (e.g..,  Does  it  take  full  advantage  of  its  potential 


to  portray  action  or 

is  it  mostly 

"talk"?) 

Action  is  used 

Action  is  used 

ineffectively  or 
not  at  all 

very  effectively 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

29.  Does  the  film  use  direct  forms  of  address?  (Does  it  speak  directly  to 
the  audience , or  use  person  to  person  dialogue;  does  it  avoid  use  of 
passive  voice?) 

Film  uses  Film  uses  direct 

passive  voice  forms  of  address 

1 2 3 U 5 6 

30.  Is  there  an  acceptable  protagonist  (individual  or  group)  in  this  film? 

None  or  Very  acceptable 

unacceptable 

1 2 3 h 5 6 

CONTENT 

31.  Does  the  content  relate  directly  to  the  main  objectives  of  the  film? 

Poorly  related  Clearly  related 

to  objectives  to  objectives 

1 2 3 k 5 6 


32.  Is  there  a strong  likelihood  that  the  content  of  the  film  will  be  con- 
sistent and  compatible  with  the  previous  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
target  audience? 

Very  inconsistent  Highly  consistent 

1 2 3 h 5 6 


33*  Is  it  highly  probable  that  the  information  or  procedures  presented  in 
the  film  will  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  members  or 
audience? 


No  confirmation 
is  possible 

1 


Definite  confir- 
mation is  likely 
6 


2 


3 


h 


5 


3U.  Is  the  information  presented  technically  accurate  as  to  dress, 
customs , background,  action,  etc.? 

Contains  many 

errors  Very  accurate 

1 2 3 k 5 6 


35.  Is  the  information  presented  conceptually  accurate?  (Are  the  ideas 
or  concepts  presented  accurately?) 

Very  inaccurate  Very  accurate 

1 2 3 h 5 ' 6 

36.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the  film?  (if 
there  are  no  inaccuracies  noted,  they  are  logically  of  little  or  no 
importance. ) 

Of  crucial  Of  little  or  no 

importance  importance 

1 2 3 h 5 6 


37-  Would  the  target  audience  get  an  impression  of  accuracy? 


The  film  gives  an 
impression  of 
falseness 

1 2 


3 


k 


5 


The  film  gives  an 
impression  of  also 
lute  correctness 

S 

o 


38.  Are  the  important  ideas  or  concepts  clearly  emphasized? 


Main  points 
are  very  vague 

1 ' 2 3 


Main  points  are 
very  clear 

k 5 6 


39.  Is  the  content  presented  in  an  organized,  systematic  pattern? 


Confused  and 
disorganized 

1 ‘ 2 3 k 


Very  well 
organized 
5 6 


!|0.  Is  the  content  of  the  film  up-to-date? 

Entirely  out- 
of-date 

1 2 3 h 


Entirely  up- 
to-date 
6 
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[j  1.  Could  the  subject  matter  be  treated  more  effectively  through  some 
other  medium?  (e.g.,  lecture,  demonstration,  slide  film,  texttoo 


recording) 

A motion  picture  is 
much  less  effective 
than  other  means  of 
ppesenting  the  sub- 
ject matter 

12  3 

i 

U2.  Could  the  subject  matter  be  taught 
economically  by  seme  other  means? 

A motion  picture 
is  the  least  feasible 
means  of  presenting 
the  subject  matter 

12  3 


A motion  ..picture  is 
much-more  .effective- 
than  other. means  of 
presenting '.the.  sub- 
ject matter 

k 5 6 

as  effectively  but  more  feasibly  or 

A motion  picture 
is  the  most  feasible 
form  of  presenting 
the  subject  matter 

k 5 6 


GENE  PAL 

U3»  Did  the  film  attract  and  hold  your  interest? 


Found  it  dull 
and  boring 

1 2 

3 

k 

5 

Found  it  very 
interesting 
6 

kk*  Did  you  like  this  film? 

Not  at  all 

"1  ' 2 

3 

k 

5 

Verv  much 
6 

U5.  What  effect  do  you  think  this  film  will  have  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  change  in  attitudes  or  behavior? 

Very  unfavorable  Very  favorable 

change  No  Change  change 

1 2 3 k 5 6 


Total  scores  and  enter  on  page  1. 


Additional  comments : 
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STUDIES  ON  EXTENSION  TEACHING  OF 
DISADVANTAGED  RURAL  FAMILIES 


(Some  Observations  on  the  Problem) 

Harold  F.  Kaufman 

Head,  Division  of  Sociology  & Rural  Life 
Mississippi  State  College 

Both  the  problem  and  approaches  to  a study  of  "disadvantaged  rural 
families"  are  extremely  complex.  This  complexity  is  indicated  by  a 
recent  study  of  low-income  families  and  ways  of  assisting  them  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  published  under  the  title 
"Development  of  Agriculture’s  Human  Resources."  Disadvantaged  families 
are  a varied  group.  Raising  their  level  of  life  ranges  all  the  way  from 
planting  a garden  to  constructing  a factory. 

The  first  step  in  clarifying  the  problem  for  discussion  comes  in  the 
definition  of  terms.  Who  are  the  disadvantaged  families?  Suggested 
steps  in  answering  this  question  are  indicated  in  section  II  of  the 
discussion  outline  attached.  The  most  common  index  for  defining  dis- 
advantaged has  been  some  measure  of  income.  As  indicated  below, 
however,  a whole  complex  of  factors  are  involved.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  "level  of  aspiration,"  are  x^ell  recognized  but  have  not  been  very 
definitively  treated. 

A question  closely  related  to  "who  are  the  disadvantaged  families"  is 
how  have  they  been  reached  during  the  last  UO  to  50  years  of  organized 
agricultural  and  homemaking  education  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
traditional  methods  of  extension  teaching  have  not  been  too  effective 
with  this  group.  Other  avenues  need  to  be  explored,  as  suggested  below. 

Certainly  a question  central  in  any  research  and  experimentation  on 
teaching  of  low-income  families  is  that  concerning  the  objectives  of 
such  a teaching  program.  Two  major  ways  of  answering  this  question 
may  be  noted.  One  is  documentation  of  the  consensus  of  agricultural 
educators  who  have  worked  in  this  field  for  the  last  several  decades. 

Cnee  those  experiences  have  been  documented  and  analyzed,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  suggest  research  of  a much  more  definitive  nature  dealing 
with  goals  or  objectives.  These  objectives  need  certainly  to  be  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  concerned.  Policy  makers  should  be  explicitly 
aware  of  the  needs  of  this  group  as  well  as  the  general  public  interest. 

In  terms  of  the  American  democratic  tradition,  the  major  objective  of 
reaching  low-income  families  is  that  of  assisting  them  and  providing  them 
with  opportunities  to  rise  in  social  and  economic  rank  - to  gain  the  good 
things  of  life  which  others  have.  In  some  cases  these  families  will  climb 
the  agricultural  ladder.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
"climb  out"  of  , agriculture . 

Once  the  three  questions  indicated  atove,  namely,  (l)  who  are  the  low- 
income  families,  (2)  how  are  they  being  reached  at  present,  and  (3)  what 
are  the  teaching  objectives  - have  been  answered,  one  is  reedy  to  suggest 
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research  approaches  and  to  formulate  research  designs.  One  exploratory 
study  is  described  briefly  in  the  outline  attached.  It  is  entitled  "Role 
of  the  Community  Club  in  the  Adoption  of  Agricultural  and  Homemaking 
Practices  (Alcorn  County,  Mississippi)."  This  study  is  only  now  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  and  has  been  planned  for  a four-year  period.  A 
description  of  the  design  of  the  study  and  its  orientation  in  terms  of 
policy  and  research  questions  is  described  in  a paper  entitled  "A  Case 
Study  in  Farmer  Education."  1/ 

Several  types  of  studies  which  are  needed  in  assisting  low-income  families 
to  improve  their  lot  are  indicated  in  section  V,  B.  of  the  outline.  In 
looking  at  this  problem  as  a field  of  research,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
a fruitful  first  step  would  be  an  attempt  to  bring  together  pertinent 
findings  and  experiences  based  on  a half  century  of  work  in  agricultural 
education  with  disadvantaged  rural  peoples.  Significant  programs  to  be 
reviewed  would  be  not  only  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
but  also  that  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  other  agencies,  and 
the  agricultural  programs  now  being  launched  in  the  many  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

Research  in  any  given  locality  might  first  involve  a survey  of  the  situation 
in  order  to  identify  the  so-called  disadvantaged  families  in  terms  of 
relevant  characteristics .±/  In  addition  to  these,  "situational  surveys"  case 
studies  would  need  to  follow  which  focused  on  formulating  hypotheses  with 
respect  to  the  functional  relationship  of  the  factors  concerned.  Once  the 
many  areas  of  research  have  been  defined,  and  a hypothesis  formulated,  then 
research  studies  with  tight  design  pointed  toward  verification  of  hypotheses 
would  be  in  order. 

An  observation  should  be  made  with  respect  to  two  major  types  of  factors 
which  might  be  responsible  for  there  being  a large  group  of  families  which 
are  identified  as  "disadvantaged."  These  families  are  located  largely  in 
the  Southeast.  Certainly  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  which 
contribute  greatly  to  income  level  are  not  as  abundant  there  as  they  are  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  average  income  level  is  higher.  In 
addition  to  lack  of  resources,  another  group  of  factors  which  might  explain 
why  certain  people  are  on  the  bottom  may  be  labeled  as  social  and  psycholog- 
ical. One  element  of  this  group  of  factors  which  has  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed is  that  of  level  of  aspiration.  Just  how  level  of  aspiration  and 
lack  of  resources  are  related  is  a research  question.  For  example,  is  the 
"average  level  of  aspiration"  lower  in  the  rural  southeast  than  it  is  in 
certain  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  income  level  of  rural 
families  is  three  times  as  great?  With  very  limited  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tainly dangerous  to  be  dogmatic  with  respect  to  an  answer. 


l/  A copy  of  this  paper  may  be  secured  from  the  writer. 

2/  The  T^o.rk  of  Committee  D which  appears  in  this  report  describes  this 
type  of  survey. 
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Action  on  the  problem  of  raising  the  income  level  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  rural  population  fortunately  does  not  need  to  wait  until  we  have 
all  the  research  answers.  The  several  rural  development  programs  now 
in  widespread  operation*  including  the  community  development  movement 
which  is  now  dominant  in  the  South*  are  encouraging.  These  programs* 
which  operate  at  the  local  level  through  community  clubs*  are  generally 
reaching  a larger  proportion  of  rural  people  in  a given  area  than  any 
other  type  of  organization  except  the  church.  Although  this  be  true*  many 
low-income  people  are  not  yet  participating.  This  points  up  the  urgent 
need  of  rural  development  programs  emphasizing  appeals  to  the  hard-to-reach 
segments  of  the  population.  At  this  point  research  tied  in  with  experi- 
mental programs  is  much  needed. 
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Suggested  Study  Outline 


I.  Focus  and  pertinency  of  the  discussion. 

A.  Both  the  problem  and  approaches  to  it  are  extremely  complex. 
Disadvantaged  families  are  a motley  group  and  raising  their 
level  of  life  ranges  all  the  way  from  planting  a garden  to 
constructing  a factory,, 

B.  Definitions. 

1.  Disadvantaged  rural  families. 

2.  Hard-to-reach  rural  segments. 

3.  Although  these  two  groupings  overlap  there  are  hard-to- 
reach  rural  groups  who  are  not  disadvantages,  e.g., 
skilled  factory  employee  conducting  a commercial  farming 
operation.  These  fairly  well-to-do  families  form  a 
relatively  large  portion  of  the  rural  population  in  some 
areas . 

C.  Concern  for  rural  poverty  is  not  new.  A number  of  studies 
have  been  made.  Extensive  programs  in  the  thirties,  espec- 
ially work  of  FHA  and  predecessors.  Now  attention  has  focused 
on  the  undeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

D.  Pecent  program  enunciated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
’’Development  of  Agriculture’s  Human  Resources." 

E.  Three  major  questions  need  be  asked  as  studies  are  designed 
(II,  III,  IV  below). 

II.  Who  are  the  disadvantaged  families? 

A.  Type  of  definition  of  disadvantaged. 

1.  Primarily  economic  as  discussed  below. 

2.  For  comprehensive  definition  would  no  doubt  want  to  in- 
clude other  factors  such  as  education,  morals,  level  of 
aspiration,  etc. 

3.  In  general  disadvantaged  families  would  lack  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life  which  others  have. 

U.  A part  of  the  American  democratic  dream,  however,  is  the 
freedom  to  rise  in  social  and  economic  rank  if  one  will 
just  put  forth  the  effort. 

5.  The  overall  task  then  is  one  of  helping  disadvantaged 
families  tc  climb  the  socioeconomic  ladder  - some  the 
agricultural  ladder,  others  "will  climb  out"  of  agricul- 
ture. 

B.  A brief  description  of  disadvantaged  rural  families  - data 
taken  chiefly  from  "Development  of  Agriculture’s  Human 
Resources . " 

1.  Problem  areas  defined  in  terms  of  income  and  level  of 
living  indices,  include  nearly  1,CC0  counties  largely 

in  the  Southeast,  and  around  65  percent  of  farms  in  nation. 

2.  In  problem  areas  80  percent  of  farms  have  under  ,2,500  of 
products  sold  and  about  half  of  these  low-income  farms 
are  operated  by  persons  under  65  who  are  engaged  primarily 
in  agriculture. 

3 . When  problem  areas  are  compared  with  rest  of  nation  it  is 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  operators  in  low-income 
areas  have  less  schooling,  are  older,  and  a much  larger 
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proportion  are  non-white.  Farms  are  smaller,,  much  less 
cropland,  value  of  land  and  buildings  much  lower  and 
much  smaller  proportion  of  farms  have  tractors. 

C.  Some  types  of  assistance  which  have  been  suggested  for  low- 
income  families. 

1.  Encouragement  of  migration!  migration  from  low  income 
no  greater  than  prosperous  areas. 

2.  Vocational  guidance  and  training. 

3.  Farm  and  home  planning  and  management. 

U.  Credit  and  marketing. 

3-  Improved  health  and  welfare  assistance. 

6.  .Providing  non-agricultural  employment.  Agricultural  areas 
which  have  moved  ahead  in  the  South  are  those  near  in- 
dustrial centers. 

D.  Part-time  farmers. 

1. '  For  several  reasons  these  persons  might  be  classified  into 

the  hard-to-reach  group.  Slightly  over  half  (639,000)  of 
part-time  farm  families  had  gross  family  incomes  under 
32,000.  The  others  might  be  assumed  to  have  moderate  or 
better  income. 

2.  Study  of  part-time  farmers  in  Ohio  reported  in  April 
Extension  Review. 

III.  What  should  be  the  objectives  in  extension  teaching? 

A.  Traditionally  have  focused  on  production  and  management  needs 
of  the  commercial  farmer.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either  this 
subject  matter  or  the  teaching  methods  are  effective  with  the 
low-income  group.  A new  approach  is  called  for,  but  first 
objectives  should  be  examined.  In  many  low-income  counties 
even  moderately  prosperous  commercial  farmers  are  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  total. 

B.  Teaching  objectives  should  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  following  list  is  merely  suggestive  and  does  not  attempt 
to  rate  objectives  in  order  of  importance. 

1.  Family  life  education!  household  management. 

2.  Vocational  adjustment  for  adults  as  well  as  youth. 

3.  Efficient  management  and  production  on  small  farms. 

Old  age  adjustment  - not  all  old  people  retire  in  town. 
Nearly  l/6  of  low-income  farm  operators  are  63  or  over. 

3.  Community  organization. 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  rural  residence  as  a place  of  pleasant 
and  wholesome  living.  Variety  of  subject  matter  is  needed, 
such  as  that  on  (a)  home  planning,  construction,  and 
maintenance,  (h)  vegetable  crops,  (c)  floriculture  and 
landscaping,  (d)  poultry  production,  etc. 

IV.  How  can  the  families  be  reached  - teaching  methods  and  organization 
A.  Existing  organizations  and  demonstration  procedures. 

1.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  this.  A number  of  studies 

of  who  is  being  reached  and  how  have  teen  made. 

2.  The  pertinent  finding  here  is  who  is  not  being  reached. 

One  grouping  which  is  many  times  not  represented  is  our 
’’disadvantaged  rural  families." 
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a.  Many  surveys  that  have  been  made  all  show  the  same, 
namely  persons  of  the  lowest  educational  and  income 
levels  do  not  belong  to  organizations  other  than 
the  church. 

b.  Even  in  the  church  they  are  less  likely  to  be  members 
and  also  less  active  members  than  are  others. 

c.  Participation  differences  shown  by  some  studies. 

(1)  By  education  and  income . 

(2)  By  race. 

B.  Mass  media.  Low-income  families  have  more  contact  this  way 
than  through  formal  organizations. 

C . Community  clubs . 

1.  The  community  club  movement. 

2.  Community  clubs  because  of  their  inclusive  nature  fre- 
quently reach  families  no  other  organized  contact  will 
reach. 

a.  Persons  are  sometimes  more  apt  to  participate  in  the 
community  projects  than  in  the  technical  agricultural 
and  homemaking  ones. 

b.  TJhere  leadership  is  lacking  or  where  s'ocial  distinc- 

tions are  great,  even  the  community  club  fails  to 
enroll  many  of  the  disadvantaged  group. 

D.  Other  organized  channels. 

1.  Neighborhood  groups. 

2.  Youth  organizations j especially  those  related  to  the  school. 

E.  Individual  teaching  and  casei-rork  - conditions  under  which  it 
is  needed. 

Suggested  approaches  in  exploratory  studies. 

A.  Role  of  the  community  club  in  the  adoption  of  agricultural 
and  homemaking  practices  (Alcorn  County,  Mississippi). 

1.  General  focus.  This  involves  two  complex  areas  of  study  - 
the  dynamics  of  community  clubs  and  the  transmission  of 
practices.  How  to  set  up  a study  design  that  would  mesh 
these  two  phases  and  at  the  same  time  be  manageable  has 
been  a problem. 

2.  Selection  of  communities  and  families. 

a.  Delineation  and  survey  of  37  open  country  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  county. 

b.  Construction  of  typology  of  these. 

(1)  Size. 

(2)  Organizational  complexity. 

(3)  Agricultural  resources. 

(U)  Presence  of  community  club. 

3.  Community  club. 

a.  Two  types  of  information  on  community  clubs.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  get  information  on  neighborhood 
factors  which  influence  community,  but  it  is  imeortant 
also  to  analyze  the  dynamics  - the  internal  operation 
and  structure  of  each  club.  This  means  a social- 
psychological  case  study  in  which  leadership,  partic- 
ipation, meetings,  committees,  and  similar  items  are 
investigated. 


b.  Only  one  of  several  media.  Thus  it  should  be  seen 
in  relation  to  other  channels  of  communication. 

Other  channels  or  sources  include  the  several  agri- 
cultural agenciesj  seed,  feed,  and  implement  dealers j 
the  press  and  radio ; and  informal  neighborhood  contacts. 

Li.  Adoption  and  diffusion  of  practices. 

a.  Schedules  taken  on  operators  and  homemakers 'in  first 
year  study.  This  to  be  repeated  in  fourth  year  to 
get  a measure  of  change. 

b.  Correlates  of  adoption. 

c.  Case  studies. 

5.  Educational  program. 

a.  Two  related  objectives;  (l)  promotion  and  strengthen- 
ing of  community  club  organization  in  general,  and  (2) 
testing  specific  procedures  for  the  adoption  of  prac- 
tices. 

b.  Activities  which  have  been  carried  on  toward  strength- 
ening community  club  organization  include  leadership 
training  courses  for  officers  of  local  groups,  county 
and  neighborhood  planning  meetings  to  set  up  goals, 
and  efforts  to  tie  the  services  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural workers  into  the  community  development 
program.  Additional  activities  of  this  type  which  are 
planned  are  training  meetings  for  club  secretaries  and 
committee  chairmen,  monthly  county-wide  program  plan- 
ning meetings,  small  discussion  groups,  recreational 
training,  publicizing  community  development  efforts 
through  radio  and  newspaper  and  booths  at  fairs. 

c.  Testing  specific  procedures  in  the  adoption  of  prac- 
tices. Such  procedures  involve  the  utilization  of  test 
demonstration  farms  and  demonstration  plots,  prepara- 
tion of  subject  matter  leaflets  and  subject  matter  ex- 
hibits especially  for  community  clubs,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  discussion  groups  to  decide  on  practices  and 
goals.  Another  procedure  which  is  being  considered  to 
be  applied  on  an  experimental  basis  is  the  introduction 
of  different  educational  techniques  directed  toward  the 
adoption  of  one  specific  practice  in  each  of  the  sever- 
al study  neighborhoods.  An  analysis  of  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  each  technique  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful in  planning  future  educational  programs. 

B.  Other  types  of  studies. 

1.  Descriptive  studies  of  the  community  or  area  concerned. 

This  would  include  survey  and  classification  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  terms  of  occupation,  income,  socioeconomic  level, 
organized  contacts  especially  extension  ones,  contacts  with 
mass  media,  and  other  relevant  information  for  evaluating 

a population  as  a potential  audience  for  extension  informa- 
tion. 

2.  Studies  on  level  of  aspiration.  There  has  been  little  of 
this  work  done.  Some  information  of  this  type  was  secured 
on  rural  youth  studies  made  in  the  thirties.  A major  con- 
cern here  would  be  to  get  a "mobility  potential"  of  given 
individuals  and  groups . 
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3.  Experiments  on  teaching  content  and  procedure,  including 
suggestions  given  above  and  others. 

h.  Studies  on  the  family  planning  processes.  This  would  be 
concerned  with  the  role  of  each  of  the  family  members  in 
planning,  supplying  information,  and  carrying  out  plans. 
There  has  been  practically  no  work  done  of  this  nature, 
although  in  recent  years  there  have  been  two  major  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  which  depended  u on  knowledge  of 
this  process  - the  present  farm  and  home  planning  program 
and  the  FHA  and  its  predecessors. 

5.  Experimental  studies  in  part-time  farming.  Study  very 
similar  to  the  Alcorn  County  study  but  concerned  with 
part-time  farmers  is  now  in  process  in  western  North 
Carolina . 

6.  Studies  aimed  at  delineating  the  elements  of  and  measuring 
farm  and  home  management  abilities.  Some  way  of  evalua- 
ting these  abilities  is  extremely  important  where  the 
success  of  a program  depends  upon  selecting  people  who 
either  have  or  can  develop  such  skills. 

7.  Studies  in  public  policy  and  public  policy  implications 
of  various  programs  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  in  agri- 
culture . 

C.  Some  observations  on  method. 

1.  It  is  extremely  important  to  correlate  research  and  exten- 
sion operations  in  exploratory  and  experimental  type 
studies.  This  means  feedback  of  research  immediately 

for  extension  teaching  and  also  documentation  of  extension 
operations,  which  is  many  times  lacking. 

2.  There  is  great  need  to  break  down  studies  on  ways  of 
reaching  disadvantaged  families  into  manageable  phases 
or  segments.  As  this  discussion  has  indicated,  this  is 
an  extremely  complex  problem.  Consequently,  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  studied  in  toto,  it  demands  a rather 
complex  design  which  demands  extensive  funds  and  time 
for  completion* 

3.  Sequence  of  studies  as  to  type  of  design. 

a.  Survey  of  the  situation.  This  involves  chiefly 
counting  and  getting  distributions  on  the  relevant 
characteristics.  If  a sample  is  taken,  it,  of  course, 
involves  making  estimates  from  the  sample. 

b.  Case  studies  to  establish  functional  relationships. 
These  studies  are  needed  in  order  to  formulate  causal 
hypotheses . 

c.  Verification  studies.  These  would  involve  larger 
populations  and  have  much  tighter  designs. 

U.  Difficulties  of  setting  up  controls.  The  Alcorn  County 
study  is  a case  in  point.  The  research  team  first  con- 
ceived of  this  study  as  a controlled  experiment  in  which 
locality  groups  would  be  matched  except  for  the  presence 
or  absence  of  effective  community  organization.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a carefully  con- 
trolled situation  was  impossible.  Even  if  locality  groups 
could  be  matched  on  all  significant  variables  except  the 
degree  of  organization,  what  assurance  was  there  that  the 
unorganized  ones  would  not  become  organized  during  the 
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period  of  research?  From  the  standpoint  of  the  edu- 
cator it  was  indefensible  to  prevent  certain  areas  from 
being  organized  if  community  clubs,  would  be  effective  in 
reaching  stated  objectives.  Thus,  because  of  the  above 
and  also  because  the  causal  pattern  was  so  vague,  the 
study  team  has  agreed  on  a predominately  case  study 
design. 


REPCRT  OF  WORK  GROUP  G 


Res. arch  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
individual  teaching  methods  and  conbinaticns  cf  methods. 

The  overall  purpose  of  Extension  research  is  to  inprove  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  Extension  Service.  Extension  teaching  methods  are 
the  tools  used  by  Extension  workers  to  bring  about  desirable  behavioral 
changes  #_ n the  people  with  when  they  work. 

Those  nethods  can  be-  classified  a.s  - 

1.  Those  used  in  making  mass  contacts,  such  as  radio,  television, 
publications  and  exhibits. 

2.  These  used  in  making  group  contacts,  such  as  meetings  and  tours. 

3.  Those  used  in  making  individual  contacts,  such  as  farm  and  hone 
visits,  telephone  calls,  personal  letters. 

These  methods  are  commonly  used  in  a variety  of  conbinaticns.  All  cf  these 
nethods  and  combinations  are  inherently  effective  when  used  properly  and 
in  the  right  place. 

Annual  reports  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  these  netheds  are  used,  in  terns 
of  millions  -f  contacts;  more  needs  to  be  known  about  (l)  how  well  Exten- 
sion workers  use  these  methods,  (2)  how  these  netheds  produce  behavioral 
changes,  (3)  the  kind  of  changes  they  produce,  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which 
individual  netheds  and  combinations  of  nethods  produce  changes. 

Research  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  netheds  will  help  the  Extension 
worker  to  select  the  method  or  combination  of  methods  most  effective  for  his 
purpose,  and  how  to  use  the  selected  method  or  netheds  most  advantageously. 

The  generally  accepted  procedure  or  series  of  steps  used  in  designing  a 
study  can  serve  as  a guide  for  some  studies  of  extension  netheds.  Limita- 
tions of  tine  prevented  the  group  from  developing  other  guides  or  designs 
that  might  prove  helpful  in  research  on  effectiveness  of  methods. 

Once  a problem  area  has  been  selected  for  study,  the  following  steps  will 
help  Extension  workers  to  plan  and  carry  out  a study.  A tine  schedule  or 
calendar  of  work  should  be  made  to  guide  the  operations.  These  steps  are 
an  outline  or  guide  which  might  be  used  with  variations  depending  upon  the 
situation.  The  steps  are  not  necessarily  followed  in  order  because  in  the 
planning  of  a study  one  goes  from  one  step  to  another  and  back  to  previous 
steps.  This  process  goes  back  and  forth. 

1 • Analyze  the  situation  and  state  the  -problem . 

2 . Consider  the  availability  of  such  resources  as  tin.  money , 
experience  and  technical  assistance , 


1 hat  are  the  major  questions  to  be  answered 


3.  Clarify  the  objectives . 
by  the  study? 

4.  Consider  the  evidence  that  is  needed.  vrhat  objectives  of  extension 
teaching  should  be  used  as  criteria  of  effectiveness?  . 

5.  Should  experimental  and  control  groups  be  used? 

a.  On  what  factors  should  the  two  groups  be  controlled? 

(1)  Kinds  of  families. 

(2)  Extension  teaching  contacts  with  the  families. 

(3)  Subject  matter. 

(4)  County  extension  agents. 

(5)  Other 

b.  Essentially  what  is  the  experimental  difference  between 
the  experimental  and  control  groups? 

6.  Other  designs  for  an  investigation,  such  as  case  studies  and 
surveys  might  be  used. 

7.  Define  the  population  and  determine  hew  to  select  the  sample . 


8.  Select  instruments  suitable  for  the  research,  or  prepare  and 
pretest  such  instruments. 

9.  plan  to  collect  the  data. 

a.  Should  the  data  be  collected  at  both  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  er.r’er j li.fcnl  or  ouly  at  the  end? 

b.  How  will  the  data  be  c oil  acted- -by  personal  interviews/, 
mail  questionnaires,  group  meetings,  tests? 

(1)  If  by  personal  interviews , how  will  the  survey  party 
be  organized,  the  interviewers  trained,  the  records 
edited  each  day? 

(2)  If  by  mail  questionnaire,  what  shall  be  the  extent 
of  the  planned  follow-up,  such  as  pest  card  or  tele- 
phone reminder,  duplicate  questionnaire9 

c.  'ho  should  collect  the  data? 

10.  Collect  the  data. 


1 1 .  Tabulate,  summarize  and  interpret  the  data . 

a.  '"hat  analyses  need  to  be  made  to  answer  the  major  questions 
of  the  study? 
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12.  Report  the  findings  and  suggest  their  use,  to  improve  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  Extension  Service. 


J.  VI . Barter,  Chairman 
Dorothy  DeLany,  Secretary 
Fred  F.  Frutchey  (ERvT) 
Robert  L.  Bruce 
Lucinda  Crile  (ERvT) 

H.  P.  Hanson 
Timothy  G.  Eornung 
Kenneth  F.  Warner 


C 
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REFORT  OF  WORK  GROUP  D, 


Pilot-Project  Studies  to  Devise  Practical  Methods  of  Effectively 
Working  With  Low-Income  and  Other  Special  Problem  Groups. 

I.  COMMITTEE  OBJECTIVE 

To  prepare  suggestions  for  making  experimental  studies  in  the 
effectiveness  of  Extension  work  in  counties  with  rural  development 
problems.  More  specifically , the  committee’s  intention  is  to  ex- 
plain one  illustrative  plan  of  study.  The  object  of  the  suggested 
study  is  to  meas.ure  the  effects  of  various  extension  approaches 
and  methods  used  in  working  with  special  groups , and  particularly 
rural  families  with  small  incomes.  The  purpose  of  this  measurement 
is  to  determine  those  approaches  and  methods  which  are  most  helpful 
to  families  in  formulating  and  achieving  their  goals  in  living  and 
farming. 

The  experimental  features  of  the  proposed  study  lie  in  the  selection 
of  comparable  areas  in  which  benchmark  descriptions  are  followed  by 
studies  of  changes  during  periods  of  one  to  ten  years,  and  in  the 
variation  of  extension  approaches  and  methods  among  the  different 
areas.  To  illustrate  the  latter  possibility  emphasis  might  be  on 
extension  teaching  through  mass  media  in  one  area,  group  meetings  in 
another  area,  and  farm  and  home  visits  in  still  another.  Different 
results  with  low-income,  part-time  farmer,  beginning  farmer,  tenant 
farmer,  retiring  farmer,  etc.  families  could  be  observed. 

From  such  a study,  involving  periodic  progress,  surveys,  and  variation 
of  approaches  and  methods,  evidence  of  differential  effectiveness  in 
different  situations,  would  be  available  to  guide  extension  adminis- 
trators and  other  extension  personnel  in  selecting  the  best  ways  of 
working  with  families  of  low-income  status,  or  families  with  other 
special  qualities  and  characteristics. 

If  Congress  passes  legislation  to  implement  the  President’s  message 
regarding  the  need  for  work  in  these  areas  and  involving  other 
government  agencies  and  private  industry,  the  Committee’s  research 
plan  should  be  altered  to  meet  the  specifications  of  Congressional 
legislation. 

II . ORGANIZATION  AMD  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE  STUDIES  SUGGESTED 

A.  Exploratory  and  preplanning  phases  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
State  by  the  Extension  Studies  Committee  or  a comparable  group 
of  interested  extension  and  research  persons,  including  county 
extension  personnel.  This  group  should  further  develop  the 
statement  of  the  problem  and  should  further  clarify  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  study. 

B.  The  leader  of  extension  studies  (or  some  person  designated  by  the 
Extension  Administration)  should  guide  the  study  or  give  general 
direction  to  it  through  a person  assigned  to  this  task. 
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It  is  urged  that  experienced  research  personnel  in  heme  economics, 
agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology,  and  statistics  be  sought 
as  consultants  on  technical  matters  concerning  the  research  design 
or  plan,  field  operations,  analysis  and  interpretation. 

C.  The  work  of  gathering  benchmark  data  should  be  shared  by  extension 
personnel,  including  supervisors  and  county  workers,  and  by  research 
personnel  especially  assigned. 

r.  j close  working  relationship  should  be  developed  and  maintained  with 
the  'ivision  of  extension  he search  and  Training  of  the  Federal  Lxten- 
sion  Service  during  the  planning  and  conduct  of  these  studies  so  that 
they  can  be  coordinated,  comparable  data  obtained,  and  a general 
mosaic  research  pattern  be  developed  in  this  field. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORM  ION 


1.  Relevant  literature  dealing  with  previous  studies  of  this  type. 

Such  materials  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  suggestions  and 
hypotheses  from  them  should  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  the 
detailed  procedures  for  the  proposed  study. 

2.  .reconnaissance  interviews  with  professional  and  other  leaders  among 
local  residents,  to  reveal  chief  social  and  economic  features  of 
the  areas.  (For  illustration  see  outlines  for  community  description 
developed  by  TVA,  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Community  Service.) 

3.  Census  publications  and  other  secondary  sources  (including  extension 
reports  and  plans  of  work).  It  Is  urged  that  county  extension  workers 
adopt  special  record-keeping  practices,  in  cooperation  with  the  survey 
staff,  to  provide  the  necessary  information  on  extension  approaches 
and  methods  used. 

U.  Interviews  with  key  informants  to  provide  preliminary  listing  of  all 
households  and  farms  with  data  on  household  size  and  composition,  farm 
size  and  type,  employment  patterns  and  sources  of  income.  (The  recon- 
naissance data,  background  data  and  key  informant  data,  will  be  useful 
immediately  for  program  planning  and  later  as  benchmarks  for  evaluation) 

5.  Survey  of  sample  of  households  and  farms. 

(To  provide  benchmarks  from  which  changes  will  later  be  measured.) 

SELECT IC I T CF  COUNTIES  AND  SAMPLE  POPULTTIOHS  MITHIN  COUrJTIFS 

Counties  wnere  the  work  is  to  be  done  should  be  selected  for  representa- 
tiveness in  terms  of  the  following,  and  similar,  criteria:  ’ 

1.  Variety  of  economic  sub-regions. 

2.  Population  structure,  natural  increase  and  migration. 

3.  The  distribution  of  families  by  amount  and  source  of  income. 

U.  Varieties  of  community  and.  institutional  situations. 

Selection  of  families  within  the  county  may  be  made  by  one  of  several 
possible  sampling  procedures.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  sample 
be  representative  of  the  population  to  be  studied. 

TIME  SCHEDULE 

I.  Background  information  should  be  assembled  and  benchmarks  established 
the  first  year. 
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B.  There  should  be  continual  observation  of  the  program  and  study  of 
results,  including  periodic  resurvey  in  terms  of  extension 
objectives,  (After  2 years,  3 years,  etc.  for  5 to  10  years. ) 

(Analysis  of  resurvey  data  may  provide  too  basic  types 
of  comparisons:  (1)  tnat  of  the  benchmark  representative 
sample  with  later;  representative  samples,  and  (2)  that  of 
specific  families  at  the  benchmark  time  and  at  later  times.) 

V I . O’M  11. OF  BriCi  GJ-.C0NL  DATA 

A.  Relevant  background  material  necessary  to  the  study  will  include 

such  items  as  the  following,  as  well  as  other  items  considered  locally 
to  be  important: 

1.  Sizes  of  groups  to  be  reached. 

?.  General  descri  . tion  of  groups  to  be  reached  by  age  and  ethnic 
characteristics,  etc. 

3.  Descri  tion  of  econo  ic  situations  and  types  of  farming. 

[i.  migration. 

5.  Off-farm  employment  opportunities  accessible  locally  and  elsewhere. 

6.  Descri  -tion  of  educational  opportunities. 

Trans!  ortation  facilities. 

8.  Estimate  of  oteuU.nl  employment  in  agriculture . 

9.  hate  of  population  growth. 

10.  Utilities  available. 

11.  G-eneral.  values  and  objectives  of  the  people  cf  the  area. 

12.  History  of  extension  work  in  county,  and  information  about  the 
pertinent  public  agencies  that  have  ooerated. in  the  area  under 
study.  (This  would  include  such  agencies  as  the  extension  Service 
Farmers  Home  Ac: minis tration,  Soil  Conservation  rervice,  and  other 
public  and  private  wropra  agencies.  For  the  Extension  Service 
there  would  be  included  such  information  by  types  of  agent,  -as 
number,  years  of  service,  lines  of  work  a id  how  each  was  organized 
and  conducted,  organization  and  use  of  overall  county  extension 
advisory  committees,,  home  demonstration  councils,  U-H  councils, 
project  commit tee 5,  local  leaders.  Also  included  should  be  the 
extension  program  objectives  as  outlined  in  plans  of  work  and 
results  as  shown  in  annual  reports.) 

VII . SURVEY  OF  Sd  wba  > H bG pi-iUut  h ; This  should  produce  data  with  schedules 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  on  several  topics  such  as  those  listed  below. 
These  headings  should  be  broken  down  into  appro or ia be  subcategories  by 
the  survey  planning  group. 


sex,  educational  level 


1.  Household  size  and  ■composition  by  age, 

2.  Farm  characteristics  in  terms  of  scale  and  type  as  revealed 
by  usual  farm  management  inventory  procedures.  For  example, 
the  farm  and  home  inventory  sheets  currently  being  used  in 
the  states  may  be  useful  here. 

3.  Income  and  savings  in  terms  of  amount  and  sources  (.gross 
farm  income  from  crop  and  livestock  sales,  timber  sales  and 
other  farm  income  and  non-farm  income). 

[}.  Employment;  Present  and  former  by  part  or  full-time  status, 
farm  or  off-farm  type,  local  or  distant  location,  industrial 
classification  and  occupation,  and  employabili ty  in  terms  of 
age,  experience  and.  training. 

5.  Level  of  living  as  revealed  by  some  measure  such  as  the  Sewell 
scale  of  socioeconomic  status. 

6.  Farm  practices:  as  checked  against  lists  of  practices  known  or 

believed  to  be  sound  or  important  in  the  area,  such  as  relate 
to  soil  improvement  and  management,  domestic  and  nondomestic 
crops,  animal  production,  farm  management,  woods  management  and 
marketing.  Sources  of  information  about  practices  recently 
adopted  should  be  determined. 

7.  Home  practices;  as  evidenced  in  food  produced  at  home,  food 
consumed,  housing,  household  equipment,  clothing,  home 
furnishings,  home  management  and  features  of  family  life 
including:  family  policy-decision  and  management-decision, 
four  cos  of  informa  ti^n  should  be  determined  here  also. 

8.  Group  and  Community  status  and  participation  by  pros  Mgs,  by 
formal  and  informal  character  of  participation,  membership, 
attendance,  support,  leadership  roles.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  record  what  contact,  if  any,  each  family  has  had  with  the 
Extension  Service  prior  to  and  curing  the  period  covered  by 
the  study.  This  would  include  any  participation  in  Extension 
w rk  as  a member  of  an  advisory,  project,  or  commodity 
committee,  as  a demonstrator  or  member  of  a home  demonstration 
or  lj-H  Club,  attendance  at  county  extension  meetings  or  events, 
visiting  the  county  extension  office  or  being  visited  by' 
extension  workers.  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  in  some 
detail  both  the  t , es  and  frequency  of  contact  with  extension. 

?,  Attitudes,  Values  and  Goals,  as  e ’’pressed  in  general  state- 
ments .and  later  classified,  or  as  shown  ty  scales  of  attitudes 
to  ••’arc.  farming,  rural  life,  suscepti  bilitr  to  change,  etc. 
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VIII. 


ii'ITEIlACT IOH  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  AMD  SURVEY  ACTIVITIES 

A.  ourvey  activities  should  interrupt  program  activities  as  little 
as  possible. 

3.  Program  personnel  should  be  members  of  the  survey  staff  and  should 
participate  enough  to  fully  understand  the  objectives  and  general 
procedures. 

C.  Advisory  bodies , local  leadership  and  the  public  should  know  of  the 
survey,  its  purposes  and  procedures,  through  appropriate  local  news, 
reports  and  other  means. 

D.  Program  personnel  should  keep  necessary  records  and  make  necessary 
reports, 

E.  Survey  directors  should  continually  advise  program  personnel  of  any 
hunches,  hypotheses,  and  findings  accruing  to  the  study  that  would 
be  of  any  help  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

F.  Survey  and  program  personnel  should  meet  jointly  at  intervals  for 
discussion  of  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

C.  C.  Anderson 

Howard  ¥.  Beers  (Chairman) 

Vernon  Barter  (secretary) 

Kate  Adele  Hill 
Mena  Hogan 
Philip  K.  Hooker 
Harold  F.  Kaufnwn 
Margaret  T.  Loar 
Marcelino  Murphy 
Ward  Porter 
Evelyn  Scott 

C.  Herman  ' elch,  Jr.  ( EA&T ) 


EXTENSION  RESEARCH  REFERENCE  SERVICE 


Lucinda  Crile  , Extension  Analyst, 
Extension  Research  and  Training,  F.  E.  S. 


The  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training  provides  a reference 
service  in  extension  research. 


Review  of  Extension  Research . 

We  publish  the  Review  of  Extension  Research  annually.  It  contains 
digests  of  findings  in  studies  completed  during  the  year  and  descriptions 
of  studies  currently  in  progress  and  studies  outlined. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Review  is  to  make  the  findings  from  studies 
readily  available  in  brief,  simple  form  and  to  make  it  possible  for  extern 
sion  workers  in  the  various  States  to  coordinate  their  research  programs. 

We  have  published  Reviews  of  Extension  Research  each  year  beginning 
with  1946.  Copies  of  all  Issues  are  available. 

The  1954  issue  of  the  Review  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  but  we  did 
have  page  proof  on  it  last  week,  so  it  should  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion very  soon. 


Bibliography  on  Extension  Research. 

In  1943  we  published  a cumulated  bibliography  on  extension  research. 
It  contains  references  to  all  of  the  research  studies  assembled  up  to  that 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  next  5 years  we  published  a supplement  to  the 
cumulated  bibliography  covering  that  period.  We  now  have  in  process  of 
duplication  another  5-year  supplement. 

A brief  annotation  accompanies  each  reference  in  the  bibliographies 
telling  the  phases  of  the  subject  covered  in  the  study,  and  something  of 
the  methodology  used  in  making  the  study. 

Each  of  the  three  bibliographies  contains  a detailed  index  to  the 
specific  findings  in  the  studies  listed.  This  is  presented  alphabetically 
by  subjects  in  the  bibliographies. 

In  all  of  these  Reviews  and  Bibliographies  the  studies  listed  are 
classified  and  grouped  according  t*  the  principal  subject  covered.  This 
classification  is  shown  in  the  table  of  contents.  Each  publication  also 
contains  an  author  index. 
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Reference  File  of  Extension  Research 


The  Division  has  a reference  file  of  all  extension  research  studies 
assembled  since  the  work  on  studies  began.  We  now  have  copies  of  about 
700  different  studies. 

We  have  cumulated  author  and  subject-classification  indexes  to  these 
studies. 

The  detailed  index  to  the  specific  findings  published  in  the  three 
bibliographies  is  all  on  cards  and  they  are  filed  together  in  a cumulated 
findings  index.  This  index  serves  as  a very  good  key  to  all  of  the  find- 
ings in  the  research  studies  assembled. 

You  are  invited  to  come  in  any  time  to  use  this  reference  file  of 
extension  research. 
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REFORTS  AS  A SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 
FCR  EXTENSION  RESEARCH 


C.  Herman  Welch,  Jr. 

Extension  Analyst,  Extension  Research  and  Training  Division 


In  our  search  for  information  that  will  help  us  in  cur  extension 
research  we  should  not  overlook  that  which  is  readily  available  in  the 
records  and  reports  of  extension  workers. 

Monday  afternoon  Dr.  Knutson  referred  to  the  use  of  housekeeping 
records.  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Nielson  mentioned  the  use  of  monthly  and 
annual  reports  of  county  agricultural  agents  in  evaluating  the  experi- 
mental township  program  in  Michigan.  Yesterday  we  heard  Mr.  Burrows 
refer  to  extension  records  that  showed  percentages  of  persons  who  had 
adopted  recommended  practices. 

This  morning  I wazit  to  give  added  emphasis  to  what  they  have  said 
by  citing  several  examples  that  have  come  to  my  attention  during  the 
seven  years  I have  been  concerned  with  extension  reports. 

Statistical  records  and  reports  of  extension  workers  contain  evi- 
dence of  a quantitative  nature  that  can  bz  used  in  measuring  progress  in 
terms  of  activities  or  methods  of  agents,  participation  by  the  people  In 
extension  activities  (as  leaders),  and  assistance  rendered  to  families. 

While  there  is  no  generally  accepted  standard  by  which  to  interpret 
the  accomplishments,  these  data  do  provide  evidence  which  enables  one  to 
(l)  compare  one  county’s  accomplishments  Wth  those  of  other  counties  in 
the  State,  average  for  the  State,  or  average  for  the  United  States,  (2) 
compare  a county’s  accomplishments  on  some  Items  with  the  potential, 

(3)  compare  a county’s  accomplishments  on  the  same  items  from  year  to 
year,  and  (4)  relate  one  item  to  another. 

Narrative  reports  provide  evidence  of  a quantitative  and  descriptive 
nature,  and  are  especially  helpful  when  comparing  present  day  situations 
with  previoxis  conditions.  They  are  containing  also  an  increasing  number 
of  case  histories  of  families  who  have  benefited  from  extension  work. 

We  all  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  uses  of  records  and  reports 
in  county  extension  offices.  A little  over  a year  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  the  Alexandria  paper  telling  of  an  analysis  the  Fairfax  County  (Va. ) 
agent  had  made  of  office  visits  and  telephone  calls  by  phases  of  subject- 
matter.  The  emphasis  and  trends  of  this  analysis  provided  information 
that  enabled  him  to  plan  the  extension  program  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

In  another  State  I was  told  6f  how  the  district  agents  were  effec- 
tively using  the  monthly  reports  as  a supervisory  tool  in  directing  the 
agents  In  a better  balance  and  more  timely  use  of  certain  extension  methods. 
In  one  Instance  the  agent  was  making  nore  contacts  through  farm  visits 


than  were  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  he  held.  Another  agent  was  pre- 
paring his  radio  talks  and  newspaper  articles  on  subjects  different  from 
what  the  people  were  asking  about  through  their  office  visits  and  tele- 
phone calls.  In  each  case  an  objective  study  of  the  monthly  report  by 
the  agent  and  supervisor  together  brought  about  the  desired  change. 

Any  research  on  extension  methods  will  rely  rather  heavily  upon 
extension  records  for  a count  of  these  methods,  - and  they  are  things  an 
agent  can  count.  When  extension  methods  used  by  agents  are  recorded  by 
phase  of  subject-matter  it  provides  evidence  of  opportunities  people  had 
to  receive  information.  Here  in  the  Federal  office  is  compiled  annually 
a national  summary  of  the  county  extension  workers’  statistical  reports. 

It  contains  totals  for  the  year,  compares  them  with  the  previous  year, 
and  for  some  items  shows  long-time  trends.  For  example,  personal  contacts 
through  office  calls,  telephone  and  farm  visits;  number  of  local  leaders; 
and  meetings  held  to  train  local  leaders. 

In  addition  to  the  national  summary,  at  least  one  special  analysis 
of  report  data  is  made  each  year.  Several  years  ago  the  "Statistical 
Analysis  of  4-H  Club  Work"  was  compiled;  also  "Progress  in  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Work"  which  contains  much  information  of  trends  in  various  phases 
of  that  work  and  shows  "averages  per  agent"  for  many  of  the  important  ex- 
tension methods  used.  Last  year,  "Extension’s  Coverage  of  Its  Clientele" 
was  prepared  from  annual  report  and  census  data  and  shows  in  pie-chart  form 
the  proportion  of  potential  clientele  on  farms  and  off  farms  being  -reached 
by  the  agricultural,  home  economics,  and  4-H  programs.  "Some  Major  Trends 
in  Cooperative  Extension  Work"  was  prepared  several  years  ago  to  show  major 
trends  that  have  taken  place  for  some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  ex- 
tension work. 

We  in  the  Federal  Extension  Service  use  evidence  in  the  reports  as  an 
aid  in- helping  a State  to  plan  and  conduct  a research  study.  Reports  of 
the  activity  to  be  studied,  trends  in  extension  methods  used,  and  similar 
information  are  analyzed  in  preparing  for  these' studies. 

What  I have- attempted  to  do  in  these  few  minutes  is  to  remind  you  that 
extension  records  and  reports  are  a source  of  much  information  that  can  bo- 
used in  extension  research. 

DON’T  SELL  REPORTS  SHORT.  USE  THEM’ 
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IMPLEMENT IMG  STATE  EXTENSION  RESEARCH 


Luke  Mo  Schruben 
Assistant  Administrator,  FES 


The  extension  program  today  is  a $100,000,000  operation  involving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  13,000  employees,,  Ten  years  ago  the  total  budget  for 
extension  work  was  $36,000,000  and  there  were  slightly  less  than 
10,000  employees.  These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  increases  in 
costs  of  operation  as  well  as  in  the  overall  expansion  of  extension  work. 
They  are  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  realistically  looking  at 
our  job  today. 

Currently,  extension  research  in  most  States  is  assigned  to  individuals 
who  have  other  responsibilities.  The  extension  program  in  many  States 
is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a full-time  extension  research  program. 

Eecause  of  the  way  funds  are  appropriated  for  extension  and  the  fact 
that  program  action  takes  place  in  counties,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  extension  research  must  head  up  at  each  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

As  we  move  forward  with  an  expanded  extension  program,  I believe  it  is 
imperative  that  each  State  and  the  Cooperative.  Extension  Service,  as  a 
whele,  chart  a course  that  is  based  on  facts;  facts  that  can  be  obtained 
only  through  a careful  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  current 
efforts  in  handl  ing  current  problems. 

Extension  research  work  has  been  designed  to  measure  first  the 
effectiveness  of  on-going  programs.  Without  thrrQ  information  extension 
administration  cannot  be  expected  to  make  sound  decisions  regrding  the 
allocation  of  extension  resources.  Research  work  in  this  field  should 
also  measure  input -output  relations;  that  is,  what  do  we  accomplish  in 
relation  to  dollars  expended. 

To  develop  and  test  more  effective  methods  and  techniques  the  help  of  all 
members  of  the  staff  is  needed.  County  workers,  specialists,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  have,  much  to  offer  research  in  devising  and  trying  out 
new  methods;  in  discovering  what  does  not  work  as  well  as  what  does. 
Extension  research  can  no  more  be  conducted  in  an  ivory  tower  than  can 
any  other  extension  effort,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  The  entire 
staff  should  be  provided  the  assistance  necessary  for  critical  self- 
appraisal  of  its  efforts. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  organizational  arrangements  which  wrould  prove 
satisfactory  in  the  further  development  of  extension  research.  In  many 
States  the  job  is  sufficiently  challenging  to  justify  a separate  project 
agreement,  plan  of  wrork  and  operating  procedure  similar  to  other 
projects  within  each  State. 

A budget  should  be  provided  for  the  project. 

It  is  recognized  that  although  short-run  studies  must  be  made  to  meet 
emergency  situations,  the  particular  operation  of  the  extension  project 
should  be  designed  with  the  long  view  in  mind. 


As  previously  mentioned.,  most  extension  educational  research,  because  of 
program  responsibility  and  fiscal  arrangements,  must  take  place  in  the 
field.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
has  no  responsibility.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Federal  office  can 
make  its  greatest  contribution  by  working  with  the  States  on  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  Assisting  in  the  design  of  extension  research  to  insure 
comparability  of  results  between  States. 

2.  Developing  adapted  sampling  techniques. 

3.  Interpreting  results  of  the  research  results. 

4 o Combining  results  of  extension  research  conducted  in  more 
than  one  State  when  possible. 

5.  Disseminating  results  of  research  to  insure  its  greatest  use. 

6.  Conducting  training  courses  for  extension  personnel  assigned 
to  research  projects. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  successful  extension  methods  designed  to  meet 
particular  situations  have  wide  application  between  States.  For  example, 
successful  procedures  for  working  with  low  income  families  that  may  be 
developed  in  Virginia  should  be  equally  applicable  to  extension  work  with 
low  income  families  in  other  States. 

The  problem  of  communication  between  States  is  a very  serious  one.  Exten- 
sion research  activities  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  extension 
efforts  or  to  experiment  with  new  extension  methods  must  be  available  to  all. 

Eecause  of  the  wide  degree  of  transferability  in  the  area  of  extension 
educational  methods,  a National  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  on  extension  research  methods  would  make  a real  contribution  to  the 
total-  effort.  The  make-up  of  this  committee,  the  frequency  of  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  topics  that  would  be  appropriately  included  on  their  agenda 
are  not  suggested  at  this  time. 

The  State  Land-Grant  colleges  have  many  other  research  facilities  on  their 
campuses  which  are  interested  in  extension  work  and  which  are  interested 
in  working  with  extension  personnel  in  getting  the  job  done.  All  interests 
and  resources  should  be  fully  utilized  and  integrated. 

While  I see  no  legal  restriction  which  would  prohibit  a State  from 
allocating  funds  at. its  disposal  for  extension  research  activities, 
extension  research  will  grow  only  to  the  extent  that  its  contribution  to 
the  total  effort  is  greater  in  the  minds  of  extension  administration  than 
would  be  true  if  those  funds  were  expended  for  other  purposes. 

The  possibility  of  using  funds  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  the  basis  of  special  needs  has  been  considered  by  the  Extension 
Organization  and  Policy  Committee.  Their  recommendation  was  that  such 
funds  be  made  available  for  extension  research  when  the  research  pro- 
posal demonstrates  that  the  work  will  answer  an  acute  problem  peculiar 
to  a State  and  be  conducted  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  added  to  the 
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research  of  other  States,  thereby  compounding  the  results*  To  participate 
in  special  needs  funds  work  it  will  require  that  a project  proposal  be 
submitted,  together  with  budget  justification  requesting  the  allocation 
of  special  needs  funds* 

I believe  that  when  the  Extension  Organization  and  Policy  Committee 
discussed  the  use  of  special  needs  funds  for  extension  research  work  they 
had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  experimental  or  pilot  counties  designed 
to  discover  new  and  more  effective  techniques  for  working  with  various 
groups  of  the  population*  They  also  thought  that  these  same  demonstra- 
tions and  techniques  could  be  used  in  establishing  effective  means  for 
working  with  hard-to-reach  groups*  In  certain  areas  this  would  include 
problems  such  as  adjustments  in  the  pattern  of  agricultural  production, 
industrialization,  and  disadvantaged  areas  due  to  inadequate  resources, 
droughts,  floods,  and  other  conditions* 

Staffing  of  a Research  Project;  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
supply  of  competent  extension  research  personnel  is  limited.  If 
extension  research  is  to  groiv,  special  efforts  must  be  made  to  interest 
extension  workers,  who  demonstrate  a genuine  interest  in  evaluation, 
who  have  the  attributes,  temperament,  and  make-up  to  do  research  work, 
and  encourage  them  to  take  the  necessary  additional  training* 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  THE 


RATIONAL  PROJECT  IF  AGRTCTiLTUr  AL  CO' f ffT~  UCATTOHS 
John  H.  Parsey,  Research  Director 

In  addition  to  using  research  to  strengths,  n and  support  the.  total  program, 
NPAC’s  research  activities  arc  guided  by  two  objectives: 

1.  To  encourage  productive  research  in  agricultural  communications; 

2.  To  stimulate -■  wider  and  more  effective  us<_  of  research  findings 
by  agricultural  communicators . 

The  major  c laments  of  the  research  program  are  outlined  below: 

Consultant  services.  — Within  the  limitations  of  staff  time  and  resources, 
we  work  with  groups  concerned  with  agricultural  communications  in  pi  .nning 
research  projects.  In  eases  where  we  cannot  participate  directly,  we  try 
to  suggest  others  who  can  Palp  on  the  problem  in  question. 

Information  services-- Activities  here  're  directed  toward  making  known  the 
findings  of  communication  research  and  encouraging  their  application.  In 
this  area,  three  services  are  planned:  (a)  AGRISEARCH  to  report  and  inter- 

pret findings  of  significant  studies;  (b)  interpretations  and  analyses  of 
groups  of  closely  related  studies;  (c)  bibliographies  of  research  centering 
'.around  a problem  area  or  concerned  with  some  particular  medium  ef  communica- 
tion. Although  communication  in  agriculture  will  be  the  primary  source  of 
information,  other  areas  of  communication  research  will  be  drawn  upon. 

Encournpine  communication  research.- — To  encourage  research  in  communication, 
two  kinds  of  aids  are  available:  (l)  For  students  interested  in  research; 

(2)  for  r csearch  by  individuals  or  groups  not  interested  in  additional  train- 
ing. Under  the  first  prevision,  limited  funds  are  available  to  aid  graduate- 
students  in  conducting  better  research  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Under  the  second  provision,  limited  funds  are  available  to  groups  or  indivi- 
duals Interested  in  doing  basic  research  in  communication.  In  both  cases, 
the  emphasis  is  on  aid  for  basic  research  rather  than  assistance  for  graduate 
study  or  for  on-the-job  operational  surveys. 

Research  planning. — A group  representing  the  USD A- Land- Grant  system  and 
related  organizations  will  be  called  together  to. outline  a research  program 
for  agricultural  communications.  A genuine  contribution  can  be  made  by 
identifying  areas  in  which  research  might  be  concentrated  and  suggesting 
ways  of  coordinating  work  in  those  areas. 

Additional  information. — Since  only  the  highlights  of  HFAC's  research  pro- 
gram can  be  presented  here,  readers  arc  invited  and  urged  to  send  in  ques- 
tions, eo; .ents,  and  ■ suggestions  on  any  aspect  of  this  outline.  Please 
address:  NPAC , Wells  Hall,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing , ALchig.n. 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  GROUP  E 


Development  of  An  Expanded  State  Extension  Research 
Program  - Its  Organization,  Problem  Content  and 
Role  of  Studies  Leader 


I . Present  Status  of  Extension  Research . 

It  is  difficult  to  give  complete  and  up-to-date  information  about  the 
present  status  of  extension  research  in.  the  States  because  of  differ- 
ences in  organization  to  carry  on  research,  lack  of  clarity  in  assign- 
ments, divided  assignments  on  research  and  training,  part-time  assign- 
ments, and  recent  transfers. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  symbolic  of  neglect  in  assigning  to 
this  aspect  of  extension  the  importance  it  deserves.  The  following  is 
a summary  based  on  the  best  information  available. 

A . In  the  States . 

There  are  5 full-time  leaders  of  extension  research  and  5 part- 
time  leaders  of  research  - a total  of  10. 

In  addition  there  are  15  full-time  leaders  of  extension  research 
and  training  and  4 part-time  leaders  of  extension  research  and 
training  - a total  of  19.  This  means  29  persons  in  23  States,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  15  States  with  extension  research  committees;  6 States 
with  general  extension  research  committees.  Wine  Stales  have  special 
research  committees  set  up  such  as  "Committees  for  Farm  and  Hone 
Development . " 

B „ In  the  Federal  Office.  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training. 

There  are  9 professional  people  assigned  to  research  projects,  3 
of  whom  are  recent  appointments.  Each  spends  some  time  on  training. 

The  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division, and  the  two 
professional  persons  assigned  to  personnel  training  each  does  a 
small  amount  of  extension  research. 

I I . Reasons  for  Expanded  Extension  Research  Program . 

A.  Research  is  needed  in  any  organization  to  provide  data  for  many 

important  decisions  which  must  be  made.  When  organizations  are  small 
this  fact- gathering  and  analysis  can  often  be  handled  informally.  As 
organizations  become  larger  It  not  only  becomes  possible,  It  becomes 
imperative,  to  build  in  systematic  and  objective  fact-finding  and 
analysis  as  a specific  and  specialized  function. 

This  is  the  situation  faced  by  the  cooperative  Extension  Services. 
State  Extension  offices  can  ill- afford,  with  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  operation  which  most  of  them  have,  to  leave  the  fact- 
finding function  at  an  informal  and  haphazard  level. 
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We  have  been  expanding  our  educational  program.  We  need  research 
to  provide  objective  evidence  in  support  of  this  expansion.  Cur 
growing  program  has.  necessitated  an  increased  size  of  staff.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  with  which  potential 
new  staff  are  trained  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  al- 
ready on  the  job. 

We  need  research  to  assist  us  in  giving  direction  to  new  programs 
and  in  reassessing  our  present  programs.  As  we  move  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new  groups  in  the  population  - such  as  urban  people,  part- 
time  farmers,  managers  of  marketing  agencies,  the  disadvantaged, 
young  adults  - wo  need  extensive  fact-finding  to  guide  us  in  the 
services  we  provide. 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  the  only 
agency  attempting  to  serve  many  of  our  publics,  research  is  needed 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  cur  particular  agency  and 
especially  to  facilitate  effective  working  relations  with  other 
agencies. 

II.  Content  of  the  Research  Program 

A.  Modes  of  Classifying  Needed  Research 


It  cannot  be  hoped  to  provide  here  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  listing 
and  analysis  of  the  extension  research  which  is  needed.  We  can  at 
least  outline  a way  of  looking  at  the  needed  research  and  indicate 
briefly  some  of  the  kinds  of  research  which  ought  to  be  done.  The 
method  of  classification  which  is  suggested  here  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  different.  It  is  not  just  put  forth  as  a.  recommended 
substitute  for  any  system  now  current. 

Briefly,  useful  research  in  the  setting  in  which  we  are  interested 
can  be  looked  upon  as  dealing  with  (l)  characteristics  and  attributes 
of  the  persons  involved,  (2)  the  process  through  which  transfers  of 
ideas  take  place  among  the  persons,  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the 
structure  within  which  these  people  carry  on  these  processes  (i.e,, 
the  organizational  arrangements,  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations 
impinging  upon  the  people  involved). 


But  such  a classification  is  too  condensed.  It  needs  somewhat 
greater  elaboration  which  can,  perhaps,  best  be  done  by  means  of 


the  accompanying  chart. 
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There  follows  a listing  of  16  suggested  areas  of  research  which  (with  the 
exception  of  No.  16)  can  be  fitted  into  the  classification  suggested  above. 
For  example:  Areas  1,  2,  and  3 deal  with  Group  A (Clientele);  Areas  4,  5,  6 
deal  with  the  inter-relationships  A-B  and  B-C;  Areas  7,  8,  9,  1C  deal  with 
Group  B;  and  Areas  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  deal  with  the  relation  between  Groups  B 
and  D (E-D). 

Note  again  that  there  is  no  intention  of  implying  that  the  list  is  exhaustive 
or  the  classification  either  efficient  or  complete.  Nor  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  establish  priorities  for  these  areas  although  this  probably  should  be 
done.  Any  recommended  priorities  would,  of  course,  need  to  bo  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny  and  possible  modification  at  the  State  level. 

B . Areas  in  which  research  is  needed 

1.  What  motivates  adults  at  different  stages  in  life  cycle? 

2.  Identification  of  interests  and  needs  of  unreached  people, 

3.  Criteria  for  determining  whether  a problem  exists. 

4.  Effectiveness  of  methods  )individual,  group  approach, 

)nass  media,  volunteer  leadership. 

5.  Effectiveness  and  scope  of  programs. 

6.  Studies  in  program  planning  process, 

7.  Aptitude  for  extension  work  (at  all  levels). 

8.  Training  needs  at  different  stages, 

9.  Anticipating  personnel  requirements  (numbers  and  skills). 

10.  Job  analysis. 

11.  Evaluation  of  training  and  personnel. 

12.  Delineation  of  effective  organization,  structure  and 

implementation  thereof . 

13.  Effectiveness  of  various  personnel  management  practices. 

14.  Reporting  system  to  indicate  accomplishments. 

15.  Criteria  for  effective  supervision. 

16.  Research  in  inter-agency  relations  in  cooperation  with 

agencies  concerned. 
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C.  Ccorfination  of  research  In  Extension. 


With  the  intensification  of  research  in  Extension  based  on  the  need 
as  expressed  above,  there  should  be  a maximum  effort  to  investigate 
as  wide  a variety  of  fields  as  possible.  To  minimize  duplication  of 
efforts  there  should  be: 

- free  interchange  of  research  information  developed  in  any 
of  the  states  to  all  other  states.  This  should  include 
research  being  planned,  research  in  progress,  as  well  as 
completed  research.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  problems 
common  to  several  states  on  a regional  basis. 

--  every  effort  made  to  cooper  rate  with  other  departments  both 

research  and  teaching,  of  the  lard  grant  college,  i.e.,  sociology, 
psychology,  education,  etc.  that  might  be  doing  research  which 
would  be  helpful  to  Extension,  or  night  be  willing  to  do  research 
in  fields  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Extension. 

- consideration  given  to  problems  cf  a.  nationwide  scope  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  States.  The  Federal  office  should  Concern  itself 
with  these  research  problems  and  assist  in  coordinating  work 
being  dome  in  the  several  States  on  these  broad  programs. 

- There  should  be  developed  a.  national  advisory  committee  to  the 
Federal  office  on  research  in  Extension.  This  could  be  a sub- 
committee of  the  Extension  Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy 
and  should  include  personnel  active  in  the  field  of  research  in 
Extension. 

IV . Re  cor'1  'Tided  State  Organization  for  Facilitatin'’  an  Expanded  Extension 
Research  Fr oar an 

A.  An  extension  research  committee  appointed  by  the  Director  can  render 
a valuable  service  in  planning  and  expediting  this  important  phase 
of  the  cooperative  extension  service  program.  Several  States  have 
such  a.  committee.  They  strongly  endorse  this  form  of  statewide 
approach  to  research  in  extension. 

The . na.j or  purposes  of  an  extension  research  committee,  as  an  ad- 
visory group  to  the  Director,  can  be  thought  of  as  the  following: 

1.  Determine  the  major  areas  of  Extension  where  research  is  needed  - 
immediate  and  for  the  next  several  years. 

2.  Recommend  types  of  studies  that  should  receive  high  priority  in 
the  State. 

3.  Ee  familiar  with,  and  if  possible,  make  available  studies  that 
have  been  conducted  which  directly  relate  to  the  extension 
program. 

4.  Advise  as  to  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  direct  each  study 
and  advise  with  the  project  leader  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
research. 
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5.  Recommend  to  the  Director;,  and  assist  wherever  possible,  in 
securing  financial  aid  through  the  budgets  of  the  State 
Extension  Service,  Experiment  Station,  U.S.D.A. , Foundations, 
etc.,  that  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  research. 

6.  Advise  as  to  the  need  for  and  qualifications  of  a.  person  or 
persons  to  serve  as  State  Leader  of  Extension  Research. 

7.  Assist  in  securing  research  facilities;  i.e.,  clerical  and 
statistical  personnel  and  'equipment  and  facilities,  time  re- 
quired by  cooperating  members  of  the  staff. 

8.  Define  the  functional  role  of  leaders  of  extension  research. 

9.  Assist  in  utilizing  the  findings  of  Extension  research  and 
research  in  other  fields  related  to  the  extension  program. 

10.  Assist  in  relating  Extension  research  to  on-the-job,  under- 
graduate and  graduate  training  programs  for  extension  staff 
members. 

A State  Extension  Research  Committee  might  include  on  its  membership 
the  following  types  of  competencies: 

1.  Extension  administration  and  supervision 

2.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  administration 

3.  Leader(s)  of  extension  research,  both  agriculture  and  hone- 
economics. 

4.  Rural  sociologist 

5.  Agricultural  economist 

6.  Agricultural  journalist 

7.  Educational  methods  specialist  from  school  of  education 

8.  Representative  of  the  field  staff  in  extension 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have  appointed  a committee  to  advise 
on  each  research  project.  vSuch  a committee  should  be  fairly  small, 
e.g.  from  3 to  3 members.  The  project  committee  may  have  repre- 
sented on  it  certain  members  of  the  Extension  Research  Committee  as 
well  as  other  disciplines  related  to  the  study. 

The  appointment  of  a State  leader  of  Extension  Research,  on  a full- 
time basis,  in  most  states,  is  strongly  recommended.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  more  scientific  facts  and  principles  that  will 
help  in  -making  administrative  decisions  and  in  training  the  staff 
for  greater  efficiency. 


Various  foundations,  i.e.  Ford,  Kellogg,  etc.,  have  funds  and 
occasionally  personnel  for  doing  research  that  yield  much  infor- 
r.ation  valuable  to  Extension. 

Many  States  have  statistical  service  within  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture which  is  available  to  Extension  for  consultation  and  service. 

C . Resources  of  the  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training.  U.S.D. A . 

1.  Provide  leadership  to  develop  a coordinated  national  program  of 
research  and  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  State  leaders  of  research. 

2.  Promote  an  understanding  of  evaluation  in  extension  through  teaching 
evaluation  courses  at  regional  summer  schools  and  through  work 
conferences  in  States. 

3.  Assist  States  in  the  development  of  a State  program  of  evaluation. 

4.  Help  to  conduct  and  cooperate  with  States  in  training  personnel  to 
conduct  research. 

5.  Interpret  research  made  by  education,  business,  and  other  groups  and 
make  application  in  extension  of  the  principles. 

6.  Maintain  a central  file  of  published  studies  and  unpublished  manu- 
scripts for  reference  use  by  extension  workers.  Prepare  biblio- 
graphies of  extension  research  and  pericdical  reviews  of  extension 
studios. 

7.  Assist  Land-Grant  College  Association  committees  with  planning  and 
conducting  nationwide  research  to  provide  benchmarks  or  standards j 

8.  Review  study  plans  submitted  by  the  various  studies  leaders  and 
offer  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

9.  Assist  States  with  improvement  of  annual  reports,  reporting  systems, 
and  county  extension  office  records. 

10.  Serve  as  the  central  clearinghouse  for  annual  reports  of  all  field 

employees  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  publish  the  jfational 
Summary  of  Extension  Activities  and  Accomplishments. 

Making  use  of  Extension  Research  Findings 


The  Workshop  group  felt  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  Extension  Research 
findings  in  strengthening  the  extension  program  and  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

A.  Need  more  information  on  research  that  has  been  done  a.nd  results  of 
findings. 

B.  Need  help  in  interpreting  findings  and  how  they  can  be  applied  in 
other  State  and  County  situations. 
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The  functions  of  a state  leader  of  extension  research  would  include 

the  following: 

lo  Provide  leadership  for  conducting  certain  extension  research 
prcj  ects . 

2.  Aid  and  advise  other  staff  members  in  conducting  research  pro- 
jects and  in  evaluating  their  program. 

3.  Provide  information  that  will  assist  the  Director  of  Extension 
in  establishing  policy. 

4.  Assist  the  supervisory  and  training  staff  in  utilizing  the 
findings  of  research  in  personnel  management  and  training. 

5.  Function  as  a member  of  the  State  Extension  Research  Committee 
and  serve  as  the  liaison  person  with  the  experiment  stabion  and 
other  departments  which  are  conducting  research  and  have  compe- 
tencies that  contribute  to  extension  research. 

6.  Cooperate  with  the  Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service , U.S.D.A.  in  coordinating 
efforts  in  State,  regional  and  nationwide  research  projects, 
plans  and  policies. 

Oualif lea tions  of  a person  serving  as  State  Leader  of  extension 

research  have  been  summarized  by  'feredith  C.  Wilson  as  follows: 

1.  Broad  extension  background  and  experience. 

2.  Training  in  basic  educational  principles. 

3.  Research  experience. 

4.  Research  type  of  mind,  a questioning  mind  - Is  it  so?  Whs,t  arc 
the  facts? 

5.  Analytical  mind,  so  that  he  can  sort  out  the  significant  things 
from  the  unimportant  things. 

6.  An  honest  mind  - free  from  bias  - honest  with  himself. 

7.  Know  good  research  design  and  its  application. 

3.  Well-balanced  - does  not  ride  hobbies  - is  not  a promoter. 

9.  Open-minded  - he  is  a fact-finder  - he  revises  his  judgment  in 
light  of  educational  facts. 

10.  Organizes  and  plans  well,  as  that  goes  with  research. 

11.  Possesses  imagination  - sees  all  kinds  of  possibilities. 

12.  Has  initiative. 
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. Is  aggressive.  You. are  in  a new  field.  It  is  sometimes 
• much  easier  for  people  in  extension  to  drift  along  without 
facts;  'it  makes  for  less  disturbance  in  the  set-up  to  be 
able  to  roll  along  evenly  and  smoothly  without  looking  at  how 
much  progress  you  are  making. 

C . Relotion  of  Research  and  Training  Functions 

1»  Extension  research  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  content  in 
the  extension  training  program. 

•2.  Extension  research'  from  State  and  national • projects  should  be 
collected  in  States,  uniformly  catalogued,  and  used  where 
applicable  in  teaching  graduate  students. 

3.  Experience  in  doing  a research  project  is  an  important  means 
of  developing  in  extension  workers  .ability  to  judge  their  work 
objectively,  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  evidence,  skills 
in  collecting,  analyzing  and  interpreting  research  data  and 
putting  them  to  use  in  program  development.  In  order  to  accept 
and  assess  research  findings  experienced  extension  workers 
need  to  be  involved  in  planning  and  doing  research. 

4.  Somewhere  between  research  and  training  there  is  a.  no  man!s 
land  where. effort  is  needed  to  take  research  findings  and 
draw  out  the  .implications  for  training.  Often  times  the  re- 
search worker  leaves  off  before  this  service  is  performed. 

There  should  be  more  emphasis  here  in  the  interpretive  process. 
A word  of  caution  is  needed.  Persons  in  charge  of  research 
should  not  be  drawn  too  much  into  training  at  the  expense  of' 
further  research  effort.  We  need  to  recognize  that  Extension 
in  most  of  the  States  is  a large  enough  organization  that  re- 
search and  training  should  now  be  specialized  functions.  There 
should  be  a close,  organizations!  bond  between  research  and 
training  personnel. 

Pointing  out  the  implications  of  specific  research  findings  to 
training  should  be  a joint  responsibility  of. research  and 
training  personnel. 

5.  Coordinated  research  projects  can  bo  demonstrations  to  exten- 
sion workers  of  the  interrelations  between  departments  a.nd 
divisions  of  the  university  and  between  extension  and  other 
educational  agencies. 

6.  Graduate  students  can  be  effectively  used  in  developing  phases 
. of  long-term  research  projects  on  problems  of  concern  in  their 

States,  Each  year  some  200  Extension  workers  do  graduate  study. 
Less  than  half  of  these  do  work  for  credit;  all  doing  credit 
work  are  not  electing  the  thesis  requirement.  Wc  do  have, 
however-,  a.  sizeable  number  of  students  each  year  whose  efforts 
need  to  be  used  more  consistently  .and  to  better  affect  in  Ex- 
tension research. 
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7.  The  National  Agricultural  Extension  Center  for  Advanced 

Study  will  provide  about  10  graduate  research  assistantships; 
The  National  Project  for  Agricultural  Communications  will 
provide  a "United  number"  of  research  assistantships  in  the 
area  of  connunications.  These  opportunities  need  to  be  given 
careful  consideration  in  a coordinated  research  program. 

D.  Involvement  of  Others 

1.  A committee  approach  to  planning  and  conducting  research  is 
expensive  in  terras  of  time  and  budget.  Involving  people, 
however,  pays  off  in  terms  of  sharper  research  projects  and 
maximum  use. 

2.  Key  people  who  may  be  able  to  contribute  should  be  drawn  into 
planning  extension  research.  These  will  include  staff  members 
'of  such  departments  as  education,  psychology,  sociology, • philo- 
sophy, communications,  public  and  business  administration,  etc. 

3.  State  Experiment  Station  personnel  have  contributions  to  make 
to  problems  of  research  design  and  to  the  selection  of  problems 
for  study.  Such  personnel  should  be  involved  to  a greater 
degree  in  the  planning  and  conducting  of  extension  research. 

4.  Persons  who  may  be  able  to  bring  about  use  of  study  findings 
should  be  involved  in  planning  and  conducting  studies.  Such 
persons  include  supervisors,  specialists  and  those  whose 
experience  gives  them  an  insight  into  the  situation  at  the 
county  level. 

V , Resources  Available  end  Needed 

A . In  the  States . 

The  committee  has  found  it  impossible  at  this  time  to  determine 
the  amount  of  monies  allocated  or  spent  for  research  in  Extension 
in  the  States.  We  feel  that  the  importance  of  research  warrants 
a specific  project  and  budget,  and  that  those  states  having  a 
State  Leader  of  Extension  Research  provide  necessary  funds  for 
travel,  clerical,  statistical,  publication  and  other  assistance 
to  fa.cilitate  research  decided  upon. 

B.  Personnel. 


There  are  many  extension  workers,  Sta.te  and  Federal,  who  have  had 
training  in  research  techniques  applicable  to  Extension  but  the 
numbers  are  not  as  large  as  needed  in  this  field. 

There  are  research  workers  in  other  departments  of  the  land  grant 
colleges  who  are  available  for  consultation  and  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  research  in  cooperation  with  Extension  in  areas  of 
concern  to  all. 
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C,  A person  in  charge  of  extension  research  and  training  in  each  State 
could  give  invaluable  help  in  this  area  as  well  as  help  carry  out 
further  extension  research  in  each  State. 

D.  feed  to  find  ways  to  involve  more  extension  workers  in  doing  extension 
research  and  in  making  use  of  it.  Extension  workers  who  participated 
in  an  extension  study  made -in  Cecil  County,  Maryland  in  1954,. have 
adopted  and  applied  findings  to  own  county  situations  and  have  made 
small  surveys  in  their  own  counties.  Agents  not  participating  in 

the  study  have  not  adopted  ar.d  used  information  to  strengthen  exten- 
sion program.  Some  extension  research  done  in  other  States  can  be 
applied  in  local  States  — need  change  in  attitude  for  this  to  be 
very  effective. 


E.  One  way  to  create  an  interest  and  desire  in  making  more  effective  use 
of  Extension  research  findings  would  be  to  hold  a conference  similar 
to  one  held  by  Federal  Extension  Service  in  each  State. 


F 


Other  suggestions  for  making  use  of  Extension  research  findings; 

1.  Research  material  prepared  and  reported  in  such  a way  that  it 
will  be  more  effective  in  training  and  teaching. 

2.  Help  personnel  to  realize  that  extension  research  done  in  one 
area  or  State,  if  it  is  sound,  has  application  in  other  areas . 


3.  Need  bettor  way  cf  letting  others  know  about  research  findings 


in  country. 

/ 

4,  Need  Extension  research  and  training  leader  in  more  States  - bo- 
or she  could  help  with  making  findings  useful  in  all  parts  of 
the  State. 


5.  Specialists  and  supervisors  need  to  understand  meaning  and  know 
how  to  use-. 

6.  Hoed  to  make  greater  use  cf  — - to; 

(1)  Guide  or  redirect  program  planning 

(2)  Using  effective  methods 

(3)  Tr  ain  personnel 

(4)  Be  mere  effective  are.  efficient 

(5)  Train  new  personnel 

( 6 ) Change  at  t it ud e s 


Committee  Timbers : 


Rob  rt  C.  Clark , Chairman 
11. ry  L.  C oiling  s 
Gladys  Gallup  (ER&T) 


Dunne  L.  Gibson,  Secretary 
E . J . Hr  oi zing e r 
Edward  H.  Leker 


Florence  W.  Lev 
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Meredith  C . Wilson 

Director , Division  of  Extension  Research  and  Training 


Vie  have  just  listened  to  a series  of  forward-looking  reports  presented 
by  the  various  work  groups.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  workshop  to 
adjourn.  First,  I would  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Division  of 
Extension  Research  and  Training  to  the  25  State  Directors  of  Extension 
who  made  the  large  attendance  of  State  extension  representatives  possible. 
Extra  thanks  go  to  Directors  Ahlgren  of  Wisconsin  and  Miller  of  Michigan 
for  making  it  possible  for  Drs.  Wilkening  and  Nielson  to  participate.  On 
behalf  of  all  of  you  I would  thank  those  from  outside  the  Extension  Service 
ranks  for  their  generous  contributions  to  our  general  session  programs.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Shaw,  ARS;  Dr.  Paarlberg,  Secretary's  Office;  Dr.  Goodsell, 

ARS;  Dr.  Knutson,  HEW:  Messrs.  Grant  and  Burrows,  AMS;  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  Greenhill  of  Pennsylvania  State  University;  and  Dr.  Kaufman  of  ?Hssis- 
sippi  State  College. 

Cur  appreciation  also  goes  to  the  various  members  of  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  who  contributed  to  conference  program  and  plan. 

I have  not  prepared  a formal  conference  summary.  That  is  hardly  necessary. 
However,  there  are  a few  things  I should  like  to  touch  upon  by  way  of  em- 
phasis. 

1.  There  is  a close  relationship  between  sharp  objectives  and  the 

use  of  research  findings.  It  is  important  that  the  person  planning 
the  study  envision  the  tables,  graphs,  etc.,  which  will  be  used 
in  the  final  analysis  stage.  Only  in  that  way  can  serious  gaps 
in  data  bo  avoided. 

2.  The  usefulness  of  research  findings  is  often  seriously  compromised 
because  the  study  objective  was  not  clearly  thought  through.  Vari- 
ation in  objectives,  where  essentially  the  same  problem  is  under 
study,  frequently  prevents  the  combining  of  the  study  findings. 

3.  Extension  research  is  concerned  with  results  which  must  be  com- 
pared before  they  attain  significance;  i.e.  with  other  places, 
other  periods  of  time,  control  groups,  etc.  "We  cannot  compare 
alternative  treatments  until  we  have  agreed  upon  measures  of 
postulated  outcomes  acceptable  as  an  Index  for  determining  their 
relative  efficiency." 

4.  I am  concerned  over  a tendency  of  some  research  workers,  includ- 
ing those  engaged  in  subject  matter  research,  as  well  as  those 
doing  research  in  extension,  to  confuse  cause  and  effect.  The 
age  of  a farmer  may  influence  his  adoption  of  a recommended  prac- 
tice. The  adoption  of  the  practice  cannot  possibly  affect  the 
farmer's  age.  The  sorting  of  data  should  be  according  to  possible 
cause,  not  by  outcome,  if  cause  and  effect  relationships  are  being- 
explored. 
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5.  Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the  importance  of  involving  those 
likely  to  be  interested  when  planning  a study,  I would  emphasize 
that  involvement  of  others  cannot  replace  imaginative  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  research  worker  himself. 

6,  The  problem  of  staffing  an  expanded  extension  research  program 
in  the  several  States  will  present  at  real  problem.  There  are 
not  enough  persons  with  the  desired  training  and  experience  to 
go  around.  The  answer  is,  I think,  to  select  young,  experienced 
extension  workers  with  a research  type  of  mind,  get  them  on  the 
job  and  then  arrange  for  then  to  obtain  the  additional  training 
the  developing  extension  research  program  nay  require. 

But  enough]  We  have  already  covered  too  much  ground  for  a five-day  con- 
ference. With  the  aid  of  Kenneth  Warner  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
place  a copy  of  the  workshop  proceedings  in  your  hands  before  the  month 
of  June  rolls  by.  I an  confident  that  States  not  represented  will  find 
the  document  valuable. 

Finally,  I would  express  appreciation  for  the  friendly  cooperative  spirit 
which  has  pervaded  all  the  sessions.  You  have  accepted  work  group  assign- 
ments willingly,  and  performed  the  added  duties  of  group  chairmen  and 
secretaries  with  cheerful  dexterity. 

We  arc  adjourned. 
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